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[LADY EDGECOMBE ATTEMPTS TO POISON NEVILLE ONSLOW. |] 


naturally so, I dare say—and that is why you wish you 
had been a little less rash, a little less ready to risk 


STRANGERS SECRET. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Seventh Marriage,” “ The Warning Voice,” “ Man and 
his Idol,” dc. 
> 
CHAPTER XIX 
DANGEROUS RUINS. 
Lay like one in trance, 

That hears his burial talk’d of by his friends, 
And cannot speak, nor move, nor make one sign, 
But lies and dreads his doom. The Princess. 

Even the fire itself was hardly more startling than 
the results it had suddenly brought about. 

Sir Noel Edgecombe’s dismay on making the dis- 
covery that Neville Onslow was concealed in the old 
chapel which his ancestor had converted into a 
~ ian was pitiable. It crushed and paralysed 
him, 

The danger to the Manor House had moved him 
less, and it was only on hearing the cries which burst 
from the lips of Blanche Selwyn as the sight of 
Onslow's apparently dead body wrung her heart’s 
= from her, that he appeared able to recover him- 
self. 

Then he clutched Gabriel sharply by the arm. 

“He is dead?” he asked. 

“T hope so.” 

“Youdo? You? But why—tell me why?” 

“Look there!” 

He pointed to Blanche, still upon her knees by 
eg side, still bending over him, tearful and dis- 
racted, 

The father looked and shook his head. His pre- 
occupied mind failed to detect what it was that stung 
lis son to the heart. 

“T have saved his life for that!” said Gabriel, bit- 
terly, repeating the grievance to which he had already 
§1Ven expression. 

“That ?” enquired the baronet, wonderingly. Then 
a light broke in on his brain. “Oh, true, I see, 1 
%e” he ejaenlated. “You are a little ieslous— 





I thought perhaps you had 


your life for another. 
You think life is ex- 


another reason-—no matter. 
tinct ?” 
““T hope so, but I fear not.” 
“ N ° 2” 


Expressing in that one syllable an intensity of disap- 
pointment and regret, Sir Noel himself knelt by the 
side of the man lying insensible on the grass, and ex- 
amined his face with an eager and vigilant scrutiny. 
Then placing one hand over the region of the heart, 
he paused for a moment, evidently revolving in his 
mind a question of the utmost moment. 

“ This is a case for Doriani!” he suddenly exclaimed, 
speaking in a loud voice. ‘ He must be sent for!” 

Already Cheney Tofts was by his friend's side, and 
these words were not lost upon him. 

“Right. I will myself go in search of him!” he ex- 
claimed, with a promptness with which a recollection 
of the doctor’s wife’s bewitching eyes may have had 
something to do. 

“Stay!” cried Sir Noel, looking up sharply, and 
rising. 

Then drawing him aside a pace or two, he whispered 
in his ear. 

“You are this man’s friend?” he said. 

nah fe 

“You express no surprise at seeing him here ?” 

“ Surprise 2?” 

“Certainly. Did he not leave the Manor House 
this evening with the expressed intention of going to 
a distance ‘a 

“ Well—yes——” 

“He did; you heard him, and it was you who drove 
him through the park. Is there nothing startling to 
you in seeing him here?” 

Tofts was startled for the moment, then instantly 
recovered himself. 

“Oh, nothing that he does startles me!” he ex- 
claimed, in a light, airy manner, “I know too much of 
him, I know how odd, eccentric, and erratic he is. 
Bless you, he has no purpose in anything that he 
does ?” 





“ None?” 

“Not a bit.” 

Their eyes met. 

The red light of the flames glowed on the rounded 
eyeballs, and rendered them clearly visible. The eyes 
of Cheney Tofts did not flinch. Sir Noel saw it, and 
his face relaxed into a smile. 

“Go, my good fellow,” he cried; “your friend’s 
case is serious, and it may be a satisfaction to you to 
know that no time was lost in obtaining medical 
advice. Gidley,” he added, shouting to the keeper, 
who happened to be near, “see that they saddle my 
chestnut mare instantly. Mr. Tofts will ride over to 
Doctor Doriani’s.” 

Gidley hesitated and put his forefinger to his cap 

“ Beg pardon, Sir Noel,” he said. 

“ Well?” 

‘The doctor isn’t at home.” 

“No? How do you know this?” 

“ Because he had the pigeons in the carriage as he 
drove past the east lodge nigh upon sunset.” 

“The pigeons?” Cheney Tofts interposed with sur- 
prise. 

The baronet explained. Doriani, he said, kept a 
number of carrier-pigeons, and whenever he went to 
attend an important and difficult case at a distance, he 
took several of them in his carriage, so that he might 
send home messages, should occasion arise, either to 
report progress, or to have chemicals or other neces- 
saries conveyed to him at the shortest notice. So 
whenever the pigeons were seen in the carriage, it was 
known that the doctor had an important case on, and 
might be expected to be absent for some time. 

‘lofts heard the explauation with surprise, and made 
a mental note of it for special use. 

Sir Noel in giving it was evidently thinking of 
something else. 

“* What is to be done ?” he now asked. 

“Is there no other doctor in these parts?” Tofts 
enquired. 

‘I'he baronet hesitated and bit his nether lip. 

“ None that I—that you, as Onslow’s friend, could 
have confidence in,” he replied, reluctantly. ‘“ And 
yet it won’t do to run any risks, We must have 
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bien: 
attendance. Doriani would have been our man, but Not the least remarkable circumstance was, that on CHAPTER xx 7) ae 
in his absence we will'call in the first who happens to | Cheney Tofts’ return, the excitement subsided. : 
GABRIEL’S DESPAIR, 


be available. I advise that. Should your friend 
happily survive, you will bear in mind that I advised 
the calling in of a medical man so that he might have 
every chance of recovery. I really don’t know who, 
but Gidley will fetch the nearest.” 

There was something singular in these words, and 
the suddenly excited manner in which they were 
uttered rendered them still more remarkable. 

“You would like to accompany Gidley?” the 
baronet asked. 

But Tofts did not see the necessity for that (the 
black eyes of Juanita having vanished out of the 
question), and expressed his conviction that he could 
be of more service where he was, in the way of en- 
deavouring to restore his friend to consciousness. 
Sir Noel heard this proposition with a strangely dis- 
trustful look, but dared not object, and indeed there 
was no time to do so, for the conflagration still raged, 
and his attention was required fifty ways a once. 
He contented himself with advising that Onslow 
should be removed into the house, and left in the care 
of Lady,Edgecombe and Blanche until the doctor came, 
and entreated Tofts, as a personal favour, to return 
to him as speedily as possible. 

Tofts heard the urgent entreaty with surprise, but 
promised to comply with it nevertheless. 

Meanwhile, spite of all exertions to subdue it, 
the fire still kept its firm hold of the building, 
lighting up the night, and spreading terror far and 
wide, 

The destruction of the east wing of the Manor 
House appeared inevitable, even if the rest of the 
building was spared, which at one time seemed im- 

le: 


Only one thing was favourable. There was no 
wind, even the breeze which had preceded the storm 
having dropped, and the flames and cloud of sparks 
rose straight into the ait, thus lessening the danger of 
those portions of the building not yet touched, but 
momentarily liable to actidental ignition. 

Perhaps it was owing to this, and to the right good 
will with which everyone set to work that, imperfeet 
as the appliances for the purpose were, the fire at 
length yielded, the flames grew les* vivid, rose to a 
less portentous height, were choked with smoke and 
vapour more and more effectually, and at last the 
gazing crowd—whose upturned faces, long shining in 
a rosy light, grew dark and indistinct—came te the 
conclusion that the danger was over. 

They concluded so both from what they saw and 
what their superstitieus minds suggested. 

In the height of the conflagration dark whispers 
had passed among them. 

“ Depend on it, a judgment on old Rupert Edge- 
combe’s wickedness,” they argued; ‘the fire’ll burn 
up the grand dining-hall, that he took the chapel to 
make, and it’ll stop there.” 

So the people said, in low, awe-stricken tones, and 
marvellous to put on record—they were right! 

The flames which raged so brightly licked up and 
utterly consumed the oaken wainscoating, the mouldy 
timbers and grand but clumsy furniture of the de- 
serted hall. ‘he sparks which floated high as the 
clouds scattered the ashes of it all far and wide over 
the land, in a white, impalpable dust. But the mis- 
chief went no further. The consecrated stone walls 
remained standing : even the joists of the desecrated 
chapel roof might be seen like monstrous ribs against 
the sky, and remained there when the fire had sunk 
down and died out, and only left a smoking mass of 
sodden ashes in its place. 

To the last, Sir Noel Edgecome remained watching 
the exertions made to save his property. 

Long after all danger had passed away he lingered 
on the spot, asserting with truth that his presence 
cheered and encouraged those who worked so man- 
fully in his behalf. 

All this time it was his whim to have Cheney Tofts 
by his side. 

Only once did he yield to a natural desire on Tofts’ 
part to go to his friend Onslow, who had been re- 
moved into the house, as suggested, and then he 
exacted a promise that he would return without 
delay. 

And during the interval he was nervous, anxious, 
and excited. 

Lord Englestone, who stood beside him, observed 
this with surprise. During an acquaintance of many 
years, he had known the baronet as a quiet, sedate, 
somewhat lethargic man, who had apparently no busi- 
ness or motive in life except to preserve his faultless 
cleanliness. And now, under the influence of this 
catastrophe of the fire, he appeared scarcely less 
excited than Gabriel had been under similar circum- 
stances. 

It was impossible for his lordship not to notice 
this, and he drew his own conclusions from it—con- 
clusions to which he had hardly dared give credence— 
and made no comment. 





“Is your friend sensible yet ?” Sir Noel asked, with 
manifest anxiety. 

“No,” was the answer. 

“The doctor has not arrived ?” 

“ Not yet.” 

“Let us hope that we may be able to dispense with 
= or Where is Gabriel? Havo you seen 

im ” 

Tofta answered that he had not, and then it tran- 
spired that no one there had seen him since the 
moment at which he had flung the body of Neville 
Onslow on the grass, and had made the discovery 
that it was a rival whose life he had risked hisown in 
saving. 

The baronet’s face darkened at the news, appa- 
rently with alarm; but he forbore to question, dread- 
ing, as it seemed, to draw special anxiety to the cause 
of his own uneasiness. 

Moreover, his whole attention was now concen- 
trated on the one object of getting the grounds 
cleared of the crowd who had assembled, as speedily 
as possible. The fire being down, there was a 
general anxiety to peep among the blackened 
ruins, and this was particularly distasteful to Sir 


Noel. 

“y win ene no one’s life eo. , oan 
“those walls may topple dewn, the 
the roof may fall in a moment. Oover it all ap—raise 


a barrier—keep everybody out. As a 


magistrate, 
will convict every one who dares go inside, | the 


on my — for an unlawful purpose. 

safety demands it; and let it be known that I 
am prepared to take that extreme measure. For the 
public good.” 

He was emphasizing these latter worda, when Pod- 
wink, the butler, came up with a respectfwl inclination 
of the head. 

“ The keepers wish to know, Sir Noel, if they shall 
keep watch on the ruins ?” 

“No. It is unnecessary.” 

“ They’re afraid the fire may break out again, as it’s 
got into the walls.” 


“No fear of that,” replied the baronet, emphati- 


Abner and one or two more have gone in, aud 
they say” 

« in?” cried Sir Noel, in dismay ; “ gone in 
among the burning embers ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“How dare they doit? Have them out. This 
— instant! Gone in! Why, they—they'll 

ish 


Without waiting for another word of explanation, 
Sir Noel hurried off, Tofts following in his wake, 
while the fat Podwink stood with uplifted hands 
rooted to the ang Reckless as to danger, the baronet 
hurried on, close under the threatening walls, in 
among the hot cinders, ankle-deep in black, watery 
slush, which dyed his light trousers till he had the ap- 
pearance of wearing black gaiters—and so reached 
the gap where the great window had been, as if intent 
on pushing his way in. 

“Stand back !” he shouted, inasharp voice. “ Stand 
back, all of you.” 

The crowd obeyed. 

“ Let every one quit the buildiag instantly. I will 
have no lives lost.” 

At the familiar sound of his voice, those within 
obeyed, and came stumbling out, begrimed and heated, 
and not altogether sorry to obey. 

Last of all, a heavy, shambling, ill-featured man 
stole forth, anxious to shun observation, but on ap- 
pearing, he presented himself full in the face of the 
baronet and Tofts. 

The former recognized him, not withcut alarm, as 
the man Neville Onslow had sent with a blow down 
the hall stairs. 

As for Tofts, he could not restrain the word which 
rose to his lips. 

“ Father !” he ejaculated. 

Sir Noel heard it, but had scarcely time to turn 
his astonished face toward the speaker, before the 
intruder made a sudden rush past them, and dis- 
appeared. 

“Who is this?” asked the baronet. “ You called 
him your——” 

Cheney Tofts 
laugh. 

‘“* My dear Sir Noel!” he cried, “ what an idea! My 
father! Come, I like that. Is it possible that you 
have never met this fellow about in these parts? An 
idle, drunken Bohemian, known as ‘Father’ all the 
country over.” 

Whether the explanation was satisfactory or not, 
Tofts had no means of telling; but the subject was 
not pursued, the very soul of the owner of the Manor 
House appearing to be absorbed in his anxiety to have 
a barrier raised about the dangerous ruins where the 
fire had raged. 


interrupted him with a loud 





And yet a whisper went 
That he did wrong; and if that whisper hag 
Echo in him or not, it mattered little ; 
Or right or wrong he were alike unhappy. 
Ah me! ah me! that there should be so much 
To call up love, so little to delight! 
Bailey's“ Festus 

Suppentyandabruptly, Gabriel Edgecombe, a5 ms 
stated, quitted the scene in which he had just 
played such a conspicuous part. 

In doing so he obeyed an instinct. 

From the moment of Neville Onslow's introductig, 
to Blanche Selwyn, a feeling of aversion, deepenin 
into animosity, and threatening to intensify he 
deadly hatred, had taken possession of Gabriel's hear, 
It overshadowed his waking moments like g cloud 
upon his path, from which he could not escape int, 
the sunshine of his old existence ; but it was in sloep_ 
when the mind, free from control, is able to give jy 
scope to the dark which possess it—that ; 
took forms so dark and threatening, that he shrank jy 
horror from the recollection of them. 

And now, at the moment when he discovered {ha; 
it was Onslow whom he had saved at the risk of hi; 
life, the feeling which came over him was such ag }y 
had known in dreams, but never before in any exp. 
rience of his waking life. 

As in those harrowing 80 now, he saw his 
rival through ® haze of blood so.teal that he could fe 

taste of it upon his lips. 
in ereations of the mind, so now, the air 
gtew full of voices, harsh, discordant, tearing ani 
tending at the ear, and shrill above them all he hear 
——s ‘Voice that shouted: “Kill him! ki) 


And yet again, as in his sleep, 80 in this wakin 
moment, a fear and distrust of hi adoubt whether 
he could resist the impulse to fall upon his fo, 
and rend and tear the life out of him, took possessio, 
his being and filled him with terror. 

‘The sight of tals whconscious rival was alone sufi- 
cient to give birth to these monstrous fancies. Bui 
when, in that moment of distraction, Blanche Selwyz 
forgot discretion, daty, thing but the strong pas- 
sion of her heart for Ne ow, the promptings 
of jealousy had no longer found a limit. 


2 


“Tf I stay, he dies.” 
was su himnsdlf to feel this, to know in- 
stinctively that he was and that in flight 
alone lay Onslow’s safety his own. 
And this instinct he o' 


With the face of a demon, terrible in the lurid glare 
of the flames, he stole from the spot, threaded his way 
through the crowd, burst with a cry of anguish into 
the misty sclitude of the park, and seeking—still, 
rather by instinct than as the result of any will or pur- 
pose of his own—a deep, dark covert, where giaut 
trees stood knee-deep in tremulous ferns, threw hin- 
self headlong among the dark shadows at their feet. 

The fire still raged. 

He could see the red glow of it reflected in the glare 
of the oak leaves, above him, every leaf a mirror to 
the light—bat what cared he? 

What if the old house was razed to the ground? Ii 
not a brick remained to tell where it had stood? If 
it passed with all its traditions and its treasures into 
oblivion ? P 

What to him? 

He was the heir, but what of that? Beggary could 
not impoverish him. The loss of all that made life 
easy and pleasant to its essor could not fill him 
with dismay. Fortune had done her worst. She bai 
robbed him of the only treasure he had ever prized 
She had made him an object of alarm, of detestation 
almost, when he had every right to suppose he had iz- 
spired a passion equal to that which burned in his ova 
breast. 

What mattered, then, what Lappened next? 

The flames rose, the burning timbers crackled, the 
sparks rose lighter than clouds, the murmur of the 
wind-came to him ashe lay there, nay, he could almost 
fancy he heard voices shouting his own name, but be 
heeded not. If the raising of a hand could have sed 
the Manor House he would not have released his hold 
ef the tough ferns at which he clutched with mal 
desperation, as if instinct again taught him that he 
was only safe while thus anchored, so to speak, in thas 
deserted hkiding-place. 

“ Oh, that I could die, that I could perish lying here, 
like a poisoned rat in a hole,” he cried out, ina vol 
so unlike his own that it would have been impossible 
to recognize it. “Am I not cursed enough already, 
but I mast bring this calamity upon me. Who® 
this man that he should overwhelm me with misery‘ 
Oh, fool, fool, that I was, not to obey the first instinct 
of my heart, that bade me shun him, as 1 would the 
plague! I hated him before a word had passed out 
lips. In the first moment of our meeting a loatbiss 





sprang up in my mind toward him—the prompting ” 
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us for my safety. ‘Shun him,’ it said, as 
: voice speaks in the ear. ‘Fly him! He 
petal He ae you evil and cannot bring 
. 4!’ And I—idiot as I was—laughed the pre- 
Rushed on my doom. Sought 

him out. Sub- 
dued antipathy, scoffed at danger, and so made him 
‘friend. My friend! May heaven defend him from 
a ‘A scornful smile, a taunting word, the liberty of 
a bold look at her, and I shall lose all power of 
self-control. Let him avoid me—J am dangerous 
w Clatohing more fiercely at the straining ferns, he 
bent his face down and buried it deep in the cool green 
= could not cool his burning brow or throbbing 
eyes, but there was a pleasant freshness in them, and 
he lay there with fever in his brain, and hard, bitter 
thoughts in his heart, more like one dead than 


my good geni 


alive. at “1 

Was that a sharp cry ringing in his ears? 

Was that his name breathed in familiar tones? 

He thought so ; and half incredulous, looked up. 

Flora was there. His sister Flora, with a light 
wrapper thrown about her, and falling back from her 
face, so as to leave it fully exposed, an looking deadly 
white in the half gloom. 

“Gabriel,” she said, tenderly, and dropping on her 
knees by his side, “it cuts me to the heart to see you 

ré. 
wire or there—what matters it?” he answered, 
with impatience.’ “On the earth or beneath it—what 
is it to me—to anyone ?” 

She laid her hands on one of his. 

“T have tried to be a good sister to you, Gabriel,” 
she said. 

He did not answer. 

“Loving you so much, pitying you so deeply, I 
bave done my best to make you feel what a sister can 
beto the brother whom she doats upon.” 

“ And I—have I been ungrateful ?” Gabricl asked. 

“No, no, Gabriel! You have been alla brother 
could be—good, generous, kind, indulgent—more, far 
more than a lover could be; only cruel when you ask 
me what your life or death can be to anyone ? To me, 
you are, you must be, everything. And because of 
this I come to try and soothe you, to ask you to share 
ny sympathy, and to give me confidence for confidence. 
I know your sorrow, Gabriel——” 

He raised his head and looked at her fiercely. 

“Sorrow !” he ejaculated. “No, no! Wrong! 
Hate! Loathing of myself! Pitiless thirst of ven- 
geance! Hideous thoughts and fiendish promptings ! 
Not sorrow—not mere sorrow.” 

“As you will,” she answered, meekly. “ I know 
something of your nature, brother, and can understand 
the fierce intensity with which yousuffer. But whilo 
youcan reason as wellas feel—think. You believe 
that your friend has betrayed you ?” 

“Friend! Pshaw !” 

“You think that Blanche is false ?” 

“Can I doubt it ?” 

“One moment. You think that it is because of his 
treachery and her deceit that this misery has come 
upon you ?” 

“T should be a fool to question it.” 

“And it may be only wemanly folly that makes me 
urge, with a sister’s privilege, even in this crisis of 
your suffering, whether these are the true causes of 
bp 


He had listened to her with an impatience which 
found vent in snapping teeth and a quick rending and 
shredding of the ferns about him. Now he looked 
sharply at her. 

“And if not these ?” he asked. 

“se Gabriel,” said the gentle sister, pressing his arm, 
‘itis in your nature to be impulsive. You are hot 
and impetuous, You exaggerate every feeling and 
emotion of your nature. Hope raises you to impossible 
heights, to which the most sanguine cannot attain ; 
despair depresses you to the very dregs of melancholy. 
‘oit is with your affections. Your friendships are 
‘othusiasms—intense, absorbing, self-consuming, from 
the white heat to which they suddenly attain. What, 
‘Len, islikely to happen where your heart is concerned ? 
Isit Impossible that you should exaggerate your own 
‘notions, and mistake simple admiration for absorb- 
ing love? Is this impossible ?” 

,, Yes,” he answered, ptomptly, almost fiercely. 
‘Impossible !” 

“ And yet-——” 

,_ Flora,” he interrupted, springing to his knees, 
“What mockery is this? Do you come here to 
‘nsult me by questioning the sincerity of my love for 
blanche 2” 

He was so excited, and raised his voice to such a 
Srestentiig pitch, that Flora shrank from him in 


* Not to insult you, Gabriel,” she sai. “ Do not 
res of me so poorly ; but to entreat of you to ask 
% your own heart whether this is not so ?” 





Before the words had well left her lips, he was upon 
his feet, his face terrible in the faint glow of the far 
off sinking flames. 

“ Flora !” he cried out. “ You know me, Flora ?” 

* T do,” she replied, “ but I do not fear you, Gabriel. 
I have not come here toanger you. God knows I had 
no such purpose; but I must say what it is in my 
heart to speak. You are smarting from a sense of 
wrong and outrage. All your jealous fears and 
maddening doubts are aroused, driving you to despe- 
ration. And you believe that it is your love which 
suffers ; but, brother, once more I ask yeu—is it so ? 
You believe that you love Blanche ?” 

‘ Believe !” 

“You have both grown up in a conviction of a 
mutual passion ?” 

“ Well 2” 

“Tt tortures you to find that, as you think, Blanche 
has mistaken her own heart. But have you not done 
the same ?” 

“ Flora !” 

“Is it impossible that it is your own self-love, 
your own outraged pride, which the ardour and im- 
petuosity of your nature has exaggerated into a lover's 
jealousy ? Ask yourself, Gabriel, what has been the 
nature of your love? How have you shown it? 
What fruits hasit bornein you? Have you loved 
Blanche well enough to refuse to make her your 
victim ?” 

Gabriel stared aghast. 

“ This from your lips, Flora !” he cried. 

“From mine—from your sister’s—from the only 
lips that dared have uttered them! They are sharp, 
bitter, acrid words, Gabriel; but think whether they 
do not hold the wholesome cure for this great sorrow ? 
Had you loved her you would have refused to sacrifice 
her, even at the cost of your life,” 

Gabriel heard; but the words only turned to bitter- 
ness iu his heart. 

“Leave me, Flora,” he screamed rather than said. 
“T hate you for these words, I hate you, and I am 
dangerous to those I hate. What! Is my wrong 
so slight—is my suffering so little, that you must come 
here to taunt and scoff at me, to charge me with 
selfish grief, and tell me Ihave neverloved? Love! 
What do youknow of love? Like aschool-girl, you 
think it mild and soft, forgiving and self-denying. 
Pshaw! Loveis a tiger, not alamb. It is selfish, 
cruel, exacting, desperate. Its object is its victim, as 
Blanche is mine, and shall be mine, in spite even of 
herself. There! Go, leave me, in heaven’s name, 
leave me!” 

Uttering the words with a startling fierceness, he 
threw himself once more headlong upon the crushed 
ferns. 

Flora hesitated for a moment, looked at him with a 
face full of the deepest commisseration, and then, step 
by step, glided from the spot. 

Some faint hope stirred in her heart that he would 
recall her; again andagain she pausedand listened, but 
no sound from his lips reached her ear. 

So she moved further and further from the spot, 
but still loitered in the dark shadows of the 
trees. 

And as she shrank there, in the loneliness of the 
night, her eyes attracted by the fading glow of the 
conflagration, and her ears painfully on the alert 
to catch the faintest sound of a brother’s voice, the 
feelings of her heart found utterance in faint, almost 
inaudible words, Asa child murmurs to itself in its 
play, so she unconsciously gave expression to her 
thoughts. 

“Cruel!” she said. ‘I have been cruel; but I 
dared not spare him. He is hating me for my words, 
despising me, detesting me; but I had no course but 
to utter them. They were gall and wormwood to his 
heart; what then? They may arouse his manliness 
and help to throw off the influence that overwhelms 
him. He does love Blanche. His love is pure and 
strong; but if he is true to himself he will master it, 
trample it down, and secure her happiness at the cost 
of hisown. And my words may move him to spare 
Onslow and to do her justice. Heaven knows they 
should, for all they have caused me to suffer. Not 
present pain alone, but future happiness. Yes, 
Gabriel, tosave you from a great wrong I have sacri- 
ficed all my life. You do not know—you shall never 
know—how dear your friend is to my heart; but Iam 
content to tear his image from it, to seem indifferent 
to him, to do anything if only I may rouse up your 
better nature, and see you act upon its nobler prompt- 
ings.” 

Sad words these, that spoke of sorrow and of sacri- 
fice, to fall from the lips of one so young and fair. 
Bitter, too, were the tears which dropped unseen in 
concert with them. 

And while she spoke, and long, long after, the fond 
sister listened anxiously for the sound of her brother's 
voice. 

Listened in vain; forall that night he lay among 
the ferus, like a dead man, motionless and still. 





CHAPTER XXL 
NEVILLE ONSLOW’S DANGER. 


And this distilled liquor drink thou off; 

When, presently, through all thy veins shall run 

A cold and drowsy tremor; for no puise 

Shall keep his native progress, but surcease ; 

No warmth, no breath shall testify thou livest. 
Shakespeare. 

As Sir Noel had learned with complacency, Neville 
Onslow had been left in the care of his lady, who, 
from that experience which living inan isolated country- 
house is sure to bring, felt confident of restoring 
him to consciousness, even should Gidley failto return 
with a doctor. 

Her ladyship was perfect mistress of a chest of 
chemicals which was kept in her room, and was re- 
plenished from time to time under Doriani’s super- 
vision. More than this, her general knowledge of the 
proper treatment of ailments was sound and stood her 
in good stead. 

The young stranger, so nearly suffocated in the burn- 
ing wing of the Manor House, had been removed to his 
own room, and laid upon the couch there, before the open 
window, so that he might have the full benefit of the 
cool night breeze. 

To this room her ladyship went, accompanied by 
the girl Ruth, who by virtue of her good temper and 
smiling face, enjoyed privileges in the house far above 
her position, being, in fact, a general favourite. 

“Poor young gentleman!” cried the sympathetic 
Ruth, clasping her hands and shuddering a little at the 
sight of the white, inanimate face, “how beautiful he 
looks, my lady.” 

Her ladyship responded by an inclination of the 
head, and approaching the couch, gazed steadily down 
upon the upturned features. 

Neville Onslow’s face was of a rare type of manly 
beauty. It combined the delicacy and purity of out- 
line which denotes good blood, with a firmness and 
manliness not often met with in such organizations. 
The brow was square rather than high. The eyes, 
now closed, were sufficiently sunk, for the overhanging 
brow to throw a shadow on them, intensifying their 
hazel depths. The nose was straight, but inclined 
to the acquiline. Short and upcurling was the upper 
lip, investing the mouth with a charm not otherwise 
to be attained, and the chin followed the like direc- 
tion, sweeping round, and up in continuation of the 
smeoth cheeks, and ending in a cleft like a cherry. 
What added to the masculine aspect of the stranger's 
face was the darkness of the skin, resulting entirely 
from exposure, probably to the sun of a warmer clime. 

Lady Edgecombe held her breath, and her lips 
quivered as she regarded this face. 

In the first moment that it was presented to her, 
the reader will remember, it had created a feeling of 
surprise, or rather uneasiness, almost amounting to 
alarm. 

From that time to this she had never been able to 
regard it with indifference. 

Now, however, she had for the first time an oppor- 
tunity of bending upon it a steady gaze, and examin- 
ing it with close scrutiny. In the casual intercourse 
of daily life that would have been impossible; now 
every difficulty was removed. 

“Beautiful!” repeated the girl Ruth under her 
breath, as she too looked on. 

* You think so, Ruth ?” said her ladyship. 

“Oh, yes my lady; not but what Master Gabriel’s 
every bit as good looking. Every bit.” 

Lady Edgecombe turned sharply upon her. 

“Why do you mention my son and this—this 
stranger in the same breath ?” she asked. 

“JT don’t know; my lady, indeed I don’t,” faltered 
Ruth, “unless it is that they're so much alike.” 

“ Alike?” 

“Oh, yes—the very spit of one another. 
Master Gabriel's best looking, my lady.” 

She raised her eyes to note the effect of this delicate 
touch of flattery on the mother’s heart. 

The lady’s face was pale and haggard. Her white 
lips were pressed close together, so that the blood was 
forced out of them, while her eyes were fixed on the 
inanimate face before her, as if under the effects of 
fascination. 

“She sees it,” muttered the white lips. “ This 

irl!” 
, Ruth did not hear these words. She had turned 
away and was looking hard at the still face. 

“He would make a beautiful corpse, my lady,” 
she said. 

Lady Edgecombe started. 

Perhaps the words touched some jarring chord in 
her own mind. 

“ A sweet corpse,” the girl went on. “Oh, my lady, 
are you sure he’s alive ?” 

“Quite sue.” She hesitsted. ‘‘That is—I hope 
so.” 

“ Because cook dreamed of ravens last night, and 
that means a corpse in the house, and——” 
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“Fetch me my medicine-chest,” interrupted the 
lady mistress. 

Ruth obeyed, and quitted the room. 

Directly she was gone, the lady hastened efter her 
and slipped the bolt of the door. 

Then she sank down inachair near it, her heart 
palpitating, her limbs trembling, her whole frame 
strangely and unaaturally agitated. 

“1 am more foolish than this ignorant girl,” she 
exclaimed. “I laugh at her faith in dreams, and yet 
believe in this presentiment as if I had already proof 
of its correctness. Yet what does it amount to? The 
moment this youth enters the Manor House I am 
struck by his resemblance to the Edgecombe family. 
He has their eyes, their features, the trick of their 
voices, the besetting melancholy which marks them 
all. Whatthen? It may be accident, mere accident. 
Noel has proved that in one respect our fears are 
groundless. This youth declares his writing bears an 
exact resemblance to his father’s. His hand has been 
compared with the writing of Baliol Edgecombe and 
it is wholly unlike. But then again, he mentioned 
Baliol’s name to Lord Englestone! Why should he 
have done that? How should he know him? And 
why does he act in the strange way he has done to- 
night? Why leave the house and return in secret, 
hiding in that part of all others? Has he some 
suspicion—some clue? Is it possible that it was 
not the lightning, but his hand which fired the 
house?” 

Arguing with herself in this way, her ladyship 
stimulated rather than repressed her fears. 

She could no longer sit; but standing up, agitated 
and alaymed, drew again toward the couch on which 
Neville Onslow lay. 

“If I could be certain that our fears were justified,” 
she ejaculated, “what a chance were this! He is so 
near death. Left to himself he would drift away into 
a better world, no one the wiser.” 

The thought had in it some special fascination, for 
she returned to it again and again. 

“No one the wiser,” she repeated, not once only, but 
twenty times. 

And all this while she gazed into the upturned face 
with intense scrutiny, as if resolved to satisfy the 
doubt that puzzled her. With equal minuteness she 
examined the rings upon his hands, the jewel which 
had confined his collar at the throat, and a gold watch, 
heavy andantiquein pattern, that lay on a table be- 
side the couch. The effect of all this was merely to in- 
crease the doubt and uncertainty of her mind, and to 
cause a wavering in what had at one moment been 
almost a settled pu 

“ It is so easy,” she reflected, “and we may live to 
repent this hour so bitterly. And it is not for myself, 
but for my son. "Tis for Gabriel's sake. Yes, and 
what may not a mother's duty warrant her in doing. 
Still P 

A soft knocking 
soliloquy. 

It was Ruth, who had obtained the medicine- 
chest and the news that Gidley had succeeded in find- 
ing a doctor, whe was below. 

“ Not Doriani?” cried her ladyship, eagerly. 

“No, my lady. <A stranger. Shall I show him 
up?” 

oh Yes.” She hesitated,and altered the word. “No. 
Bid him wait and see Sir Noel. I cannot take on my- 
self the responsibility of letting a stranger approach a 
guest, without his sanction.” 

Ruth curtseyed and withdrew. 

Lady Edgecombe put her hand to her heart, then to 
her heated brow. 

“‘ This is the moment,” she said; “this and no other. 
It is so easy now—it will be so difficult hereafter. A 
little-neglect and a world of trouble may be saved us. 
It isa matter on which I can consult no one. I cannot 
look Noel in the face and ask him if I shall save this 
man’s life? No,no! "Tis not that. This is not life: 
he is half dead—more than half dead. He may die in 
any case! Mest likely he will die.in any case! 
His pulse is so feeble, and his heart has stopped. 
It would be madness, then, to call this mur——to 
call this killing hire. Killing ? No: but if he is 
likely to die, why should we interpose to save his 
life?” 

It was strange to hear these sophistries from a 
woman's lips. 

Strange! It was awful; and yet Lady Edgecombe 
did not feel itso. The power of self-delusion which 
we all ess is marvellous. The faculty of per- 
suading ourselves that what we wish to be right 2s 
right, isa common failing. So her ladyship, knowing 
what she did of the danger that might be in this man, 
and how fatally his existence might act upon all 
those who were dear to her, half succeeded in believ- 
ing that it was her duty not to take his life, but to 
permit his destruction. 

The mystery whioh underlay her past life had, of 
course, much te do with this. What we witness was 
the fruit of years of reflectien, all having one tone and 





at the door disturbed the 





bias; but it was nevertheless more than sufficiently 
strange and startling. 

Perhaps it struck discordantly upon her better 
nature, for whereas her fingers had relinquished the 
key of the medicine-chest while she spoke, she had no 
sooner ceased than they returned and clutched at it 
eagerly. 

Doubtless she was about to apply a restorative ! 

The lid of the chest springing open, disclosed rows 
of stoppered bottles, embedded in velvet, and at either 
end glass vessels, marked with the quantities, from 
which medicines might be taken. 

One of the latter the lady took out with a careful 
hand. 

Having glanced at it—holding it for the purpose be- 
tween the light and the eyes, and so ascertained that 
it was perfectly clear—she; proceeded, to select a bottle 
suited to her purpose. 

The one she sought did not constitute any of those 
visible on raising tre lid of the chest. 

To get at it she was compelled to open a secret door 
in the inside of the chest, which disclosed a nest of 
phials smaller in size and without labels. 

In a moment her white hand hovered over these, 
like a bird uncertain whether to alight; then, with an 
impatient clutch, the soft fingers snatched at one con- 
taining a grey powder, and she drew it forth. 

To shake out a dozen grains of the powder into the 

glass vessel was the work of a moment, and her lady- 
ship had done this, and was about to replace the phial in 
its place, when she was startled by a sound of voices 
and of approaching footsteps. 
Terror-stricken, she turned to listen—turned her 
back upon the medicine-chest and the couch on which 
the patient lay, and bent her head forward, listening 
eagerly. 

“They are coming here,” she murmured. “ There 
is not an instant to spare.” 

With quick impetuosity, she darted to a buffet on 
the opposite side of the room, on which stood an ara- 
besque water-cooler, and poured a slight quantity of 
the sparkling fluid into the glass vessel containing the 
powder. It foamed, hissed, and foamed, then the 
effervescence died away, and it was colourless. 

Perceiving this, she recrossed the room to where 
Neville Onslow lay. Her eyes were intently fixed on 
the potion as she moved. 

“This will at least seal his lips till all danger is 
past,” she said. ‘ What his purpose in gaining access 
to the old chapel may have been, Heaven y bneverg 
What he may have discovered there, we cannot tell; 
but it may be that which would compromise us beyond 
all redemption, and is not for utterance in this strange 
doctor’s ears. Doriani alone must witness his re- 
vival.” 

Coming to the couch, her ladyship raised her eyes, 
and a cry of alarm escaped her. 

To her terror, she perceived that Onslow’s eyelids 
were raised, and that he was gazing at her with a 
fixed, concentrated, vacant stare! Whetever he saw, 
or whether seeing he recognized her, or understood 
her purpose, she could not tell; but in the trepidation 
of the moment, and obeying a natural instinct, she 
suffered the vessel with the draught to drop from her 
hand to the ground, where it lay dashed to atoms. 

“ You—you startled me,” she faltered. 

There was no reply. 

“IT had prepared a reviving draught for you against 
the doctor arrived ——-Ah, thank heaven, he is here.” 

If the patient heard, he did not speak. If his 
fixed, steady eyes had in them the power of motion, 
they did not exercise it, but remained rigid, though 
it was Blanche Selwyn herself who darted into the 
room, followed by the doctor. 

“He is here! Oh, Lady Edgecombe, he is here,” 
cried the voice that was music in Onslow’s ears ; but 
if he heard, he made no sign. 

“Tf am glad——” her ladyship began. 

Blanche interrupted her, with a face of dismay. 

“ Your look frightens me,”she said. ‘He is worse? 
He is—dead ?” 

She turned, as she spoke, to the couch, and alarmed 
at the staring gaze of those open eyes, sank cowering 
before them. 

Without heeding her, Lady Edgecombe addressed 
the doctor—a burly man, six-feet-two in his shoes, 
with a red face, from which his sparse yellow whiskers 
seemed to curl out like flame. 

“TI am glad to see you,” she said. “I had prepared 
a simple draught, fearing you might be delayed.” 

“A simple stimulant, I suppose ?” 

“Yes. Camphor, ammonia, and so forth, according 
to a prescription of Doctor Doriani’s.” 

At that name the stranger looked sharply into the 
face of the speaker, and thence to that of his patient. 

“ Has he swallowed it?” he asked. 

“ No.” 


“ Ne drop of it?” 

“Not one. See. I had an accident and let it slip 
from my hand the moment I ‘ad prepared it. But 
why do you ask?” 





a 
“Because I mistrust amateurs in medicine, part 
larly—pardon my apparent want of gallantry—pe., 
ticularly ladies.” 

“ And you think ——” 

“ That you have mistaken one chemical for another 
Nothing more.” r 

** But I assure you,” began her ladyship. 

“ My dear lady,” replied the other, “all the agg, 
ance in the world will not convince my nose that ; 
smells ammonia when it is sniffing Up—morphine? 
Poison, your ladyship, deadly poison.” i 

It was doubtless an overwhelming senso of thy 
mistake she had made, and of the fearful consequence 
which might have ensued, that caused her ladyship tp 
stagger back a pace or two, and clutch for support 
the nearest chair. 

(To be continued.) 





THE BOTTLE-CONJUROR. 


Tris foolish experiment on the credulity of tt» 
public is said to have originated as follows:—Th» 
Duke of Montague, being in company with son» 
other noblemen, proposed a wager, that let a ma 
advertise to do the most impossible thing in the worl, 
he would find fools enough in London to fill s play. 
house, who would think him in earnest. “ Surely,” 
said Lord Chesterfield, “if a man should say that i 
would jump into a quart bottle, nobody would beliey, 
that!” The duke was somewhat staggered; but, for 
the sake of the jest, determined to make experiment, 
Accordingly, it was advertised that the next dy 
(Jan. 10, 1749), @ person would, at the Haymarket 
Theatre, “ play on a common walking-cane the music 
of every instrument then used, to surprising perie- 
tion; that he would, on the stage, get into a tavem 
quart bottle, without equivocation, and while ther, 
sing several songs, and suffer any spectator to handle. 
the bottle; that if any spectator should come masked, 
he would, if requested, declare who he was; and that, 
in a private roem, he would produce the represent- 
tion of any person dead, with which the person r 
questing it should converse some minutes, as if alive, ' 
The prices of admission were—gallery. 2s. . pit 3, 
boxes, 5s.; stage, 7s. 6d. At night the "ease wu 
crowded with curivus people, many of inem 7 th 
highest cuuk. pronase J oo less emiuent a person than 
the Collodeun uke of Cumberland. They sat for» 
little wnile with tolerable patience, though uncheerd 
with music; but by-and-by, the performer not ap- 
pearing, signs of irritation were evinced. I[n answer 
to the continued noise of sticks and catcalls, a person 
belonging to the theatre came forward, and explained. 
that, in the event of a failure of performance, the 
money should be returned. 

A wag then cried out that, if the ladies and gentle 

men would give double prices, the conjuror would go 
into a pint bottle, which proved too much for the 
philosophy of the audience. A young gentlema 
threw a lighted candle upon the stage, and a general 
charge upon that part of the house followed. 
According to a private letter—it was written bys 
Scotch Jacobite lady—‘“ Cumberland was the fint. 
that flew in a rage, and called to pull down the hous. 
- . « « He drew his sword, and was in such + 
rage, that somebody _ in behind him, aad 
pulled the sword out of his hand, which was 
much as to say, ‘Fools should not have chopping 
sticks.’ 
“This sword of his has never been heard tell oi, 
nor the person who took it. Thirty guineas rewarl 
are offered for it. Monster of Nature! I am sure! 
wish he may never get it. The greater part of tle 
audience made their way out of the theatre, some losing 
a cloak, others a hat, others a wig, and others but, 
wig, and sword also, 

“One party, however, stayed in the house, in ordet 
to demolish the inside; when, the mob breaking 1, 
they tore up the benches, broke to pieces the scens, 
pulled down the boxes; in short, dismantled the 
theatre entirely, carrying away the particulars above 
mentioned into the street, where they made a mighty 
bonfire, the curtain being hoisted in the middle of it 
by way of flag.” 

The proprietor of the theatre afterwards stated thit, 
in apprehension of failure, he had reserved all the 
money taken, in order to give it back, and he would 
have returned it to the audience if they would have 
refrained from destreying his house. It therefor 
would appear that either money was not the objet 
aimed at, or, if aimed at, was not attained by th? 
conjuror. This corroborates the above statement- 
that the object was only to make an experiment 00 
the public credulity. , 

The bottle-hoax proved an excellent subject fot 
the wits, particularly those of the Jacobite party. 18 
Old England appears this advertisement: “ Found «0 
tangled in a slit in a lady’s demolished dress petticws’ 
a gilt-handled sword of martial temper and length, »* 
much the worse of wearing, with the Spey curiow#y 
engraven on one side, and the Scheldt on the other 
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. taken from the fat sides of a certain 
part eid his hasty retreat from the Battle of 
Pottle Noddles, in the Haymarket. Whoever has 
Jost it may inquire for it at the sign of the Bird and 
Singing Land, in Rotton-row.”—Romance of London. 
By John Timbs, FSA. 


THE QUEEN'S CHAMPION. 


Sir Henry DyMoxe, the seventeenth of his family 
who inherited the ancient office, and who died in 
1865, had been champion at three coronations. His 

ndfather, John Dymoke, was champion at the coro- 
pation of George III., and his‘second son, the Rev. 
John Dymoke (father of the late baronet), was called 
upon to officiate as champion at the coronation of 
George IV. He was obliged, owing to his clerical 
character, to act by deputy, and appointed his eldest 
gon, the late Sir Henry, who fulfilled the duties of the 
office accordingly. Sir Henry also officiated as cham- 
pion at the coronation of William IV. and our present 
most gracious sovereign; but the ceremony was then 
shorn of its ancient chivalric state. 

Sir Henry Dymoke received, in 1841, a baronetcy, 
which became extinct at his death; the hereditary 
office then devolved upon his only brother, John. The 
entry of the champion at the close of the banquet in 
Westminster Hall, at the coronation of George IV., was 
a splendid spectacle. Haydon, the historical painter, 
thus describes the ancient feudal ceremony which he 
witnessed : 

“The hall-doors were opened, and the flower-girls 
entered, strewing flowers. ‘Tle distant trumpets and 
shouts of the people, the slow march, and at last the 
appearance of the king, crowned, and under a golden 
canopy, and the universal burst of the assembly at 
seeing him, affected everybody. 

“ After the banquet was over came the most impos- 
ing scene of all—the championship. Wellington, in 
his coronet, walked down the hall, cheered by the 
officers of the Guards. He shortly returned, mounted, 
with Lords Anglesey and Howard. They rode grace- 
fully to the throne, and then backed eut. 

“ The hall-doors opened again, and outside, in twi- 
light, @ man in dark-shadowed armour appeared 
against the shining sky. He then moved, passed into 
darkness under the arch, and suddenly Wellington, 
Howard, and the champion stood in full view, with 
doors closed behind them, This was cartainly the finest 
sight of the day. The herald then read the challenge ; 
the glove was thrown down. They a!! then pro- 
ceeded to the throne.” 

Sir Walter Scott, in his letter describing the coro- 
nation, says: “‘ The Duke of Wellington, with all his 
laurels, moved and looked deserving the baton, which 
was never grasped by so worthy a hand. The Mar- 
quis of Anglesey showed the most exquisite grace in 
wanaging his horse, notwithstanding the want of his 
limb, which he left at Waterloo. I never saw so fine 
4 bridle-hand in my life, and I am rather a judge of 
horsemanship. Lord Howard's horse was worse bitted 
than those of the two former noblemen, but not so 
much as to derange the ceremony of returning back 
out of the hall. The champion was performed (as of 
right) by young Dymoke, a fine-looking youth, but 
bearing, perhaps, a little too, much of the appearance 
ofa maiden knight to be the challenger of the world 
in a king’s behalf, He threw down the gauntlet, how- 
ever, with becoming manhood, and showed as much 
horsemanship as the crowds of knights and squires 
around him would permit to be exhibited. The young 
a of Scrivelsby looked and behaved extremely 
well, 

Thus have the Dymokes enjoyed, for nearly five 
centuries, this singular and important estate, and 
have continuously performed the duties its tenure 
enjoined. It falls not, however, within our province 
here to narrate the distinguished achievements of the 
successive Lords of Scrivelsby; to tell how they 
maintained in splendour and dignity the ancient office 
they inherited, or to chronicle their gallant services on 
the battle-field of the Plantagenets, in the Wars of 
the Roses, and at the seige of Tournay. "The greater 
part of Scrivelsby Court, the ancient baronial seat, was 
destroyed by fire towards the close of the last cen- 
tury; and in the portion consumed was a very large 
hall, in the panels of which were emblazoned the 
Various arms and alliances of the family through all 
its numerous and far-traced descents. — Romance of 
London. By John Timbs, F.S.A. 


— MreTinG or THE FieeTs.—At the end of 
ismonth the Prince of Wales, who will be then 
staying at Mount-Edgecombe, will have the opportu- 
rac of passing in review the combined fleets of Eng- 
and and France, Plymouth Sound will on that occa- 
sion be the scene of a display not only of surpassing 
- wom but also of world-wide significance. @n 
© waters of this historic port the alliance of the two 





traditional foes will be renewed and reconsecrated. 
It is a meeting of peace, for the very objects of peace, 
and will prove an efficient guarantee of the tranquility 
of the world. When Russia scized upon the Danu- 
bian Principalities and engaged in the Crimean war, 
her action was prompted by a deep conviction that 
France and England never could have a common 
policy, nor bear arms in a common cause. The 
Emperor Nicholas learnt at last the truth when it 
was too late for him to recede. Had such a spectacle 
as this been offered to him when first his plans 
were fore-shadowed, he would have retreated in time, 
and we should have been spared the bloodshed and 
horrors of that great war. After the great display at 
Plymouth, the fleets are to visit various ports of Eng- 
land and France, At Cherbourg they will probahly 
be inspected by the Emperor. 


ALL ALONE. 


Br E. D. E, N, SOUTHWORTH, 
Author of “ The Hidden Hand,” *‘ Self-Made,” &c., de. 


CHAPTER CLIIL 
REUNION, 
It gives me wonder great as my content 
To see you here before me. Oh, my soul's joy! 
If after every tempest comes such calms, 
May the winds blow till they have waken’d death. 
I cannot speak enough of this content; 
It stops me here: it is too much of joy. 
Shakespeare. 

Tue next morning, in a private parlour of the 
Queen’s Hotel, a pleasant party of three sat down to 
breakfast. 

It consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Powis and Lily May. 
They had slept well, had risen refreshed, and were in 
excellent spirits. 

Even Lily May was elate with the idea that she had 
got to the end of her voyage, so that the next move 
would be to turn round and go back again. 

At another time and under other circumstances she 
would have desired to see all that was worth looking 


at. 

But now she was only anxiousto go back te England. 
She was hungry, thirsty, faint, and sick for home and 
friends. 

“ Papa, dear,” she said, as she divided her attention 
between the breakfast-table and the bow-window 
which looked down upon the busy street with its gay 
shops and strange folks—“ papa, dear, when shall 
we return ?” 

“You spoiled, impatient little woman! We shall 
not be able to return till Wednesday.” 

“ Saturday, Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday—four 
days to wait, papa! Oh dear !” 

* They will give you an opportunity of seeing 
Wales.” 

‘“* Oh, indeed, I don’t want to see Wales, papa—at 
least not this time; I want to go back!” 

“ And, by the way, Arthur, would it not be best 
that youshould ascertain when we can?” said Mrs. 
Powis. 

“ Yes, I will do so at once.” 

And as he had now finished breakfast, he left the 
table and went to make the necessary inquiries in 
person. 

Mrs. Powis and Lily May withdrew their chairs 
from the table and went and sat at the bow- 
window tolook down upon the unfamiliar street with 
its strange faces. 

Mr. Powis went down to the manager's office and 
on reaching it found some one was asking questions, 
and so he waited his turn. 

“ Who was it you wanted, my man ?” 

“Sir William Wynne Llewellyn, sir, of Rhys Rhydis, 
Cardiganshire, Wales,” answered the man, touching 
his hat. 


Arthur Powis, with a start, turned to look at the 
stranger, who had named the very young baronet 
that was the next heir, failing Lily May, to the 
Llewellyn estates. The questioner was a respectable- 
looking, middle-aged person, in a footman’s livery. 

“ Sir William Wynne Llewellyn is here,” answered 
the manager. 

“Then will you please send this note to him, sir? 
It does not require any answer,” said the footman, 
laying an unmistakeable billet doux upon the desk, aud 
touching his hat as he retired. 

“Did I understand you to say that Sir William 
Wynne Llewellyn is at present in this house?’ in- 
quired Arthur Powis, 

ef Yes, sir; the baronet always stops here,” was the 

reply. . 
Arthur Powis drew two cards from his pocket, 
wrote a few words in addition to his name, put the 
cards in a small envelope, directed it, and handed 
it to the official, saying: 

“When you send the note just left with you, oblige 
me by sending these cards also.” 





“Certainly,” he replied; and he called a waiter, 
and put both missives into his hand, telling him to 
take them to their direction. 

Arthur then inquired as to the means of returning ; 
and having obtained the desired information he went 
upstairs to rejoin his wife and daughter. 

The apartment had been cleared of the breakfast ser- 
vice and set in order. And Lily May was sitting 
beside her mother at the open window, looking down 
upon the sidewalk, and clapping her hands with 
delight at the exhibition of Punch and Judy—a strect 
entertainment of the most ridioulous description, with 
which, nevertheless, the gravest people are enter- 
tained. 

Lily May stopped her lively demonstrations to turn 
and inquire anxiously of her father : 

‘* Well, papa, dear ?” 

“Well, [have some news for you both. Gladdys, 
love, what do you think? The kinsman that we came 
over to see is at this very time lodging in this very 
house !” 

“ What, Arthur ?” 

“ Sir William Wynne Llewellyn is stopping here.” 

“Ts it possible? Why, how did that happen ?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Powis, in surprise. 

“ By chance, Isuppose. But there is really nothing 
very strange in it.” 

“ But how did you find out that he was here?” in- 
quired Mrs. Powis. 

Mr. Powis told her. 

“ And you sent him our cards ?” 

“T sent him our cards, with a few lines written upon 
the back of mine, telling him who we are, and that we 
should be happy to make his acquaintance.” 

“T suppose he will call on us?” 

“Yes; I shall stay in this morning to wait for him, 
as I expect him every minute.” 

During this conversation Lily May had turned again 
to watch the progress of Mr. Punch’s adventures, 
which were now becoming exciting. 

At this moment the waiter rapped, and being told 
to enter, came in, bringing upon a small silver tray 
a card, whicii he handed to Mr. Powis, who, without 
glancing at it, dropped it upon the table, saying : 

“ Quite right. Show the gentleman in.” 

“ Who is it?” inquired Mrs. Powis, looking up. 

“ Our young baronet, of course. Who else could-it 
possibly be? We have notan acquaintance in the 
town.” 

Lily May was still deeply interested in the fortunes 
of Mr. Punch, whose fate was now imminent. 

The door opened. 

Mr. and Mrs. Powis looked up, and then arose to 
receive the expected visitor. 

But a lady and gentleman entered. 

“ Mr. Arthur Powis, I presume,” said the gentleman, 
advancing with a smiling face and outstretched 
hand. 

Before Mr. Powis could answer, a piercing scream 
from the occupant of the bow-window startled all the 
hearers, and the next minute Lily May sprung up, 
overturning her chair, and, straight as a bird to ils 
nest, flew to the bosom of Owen Wynne, who caught 
her in his arms and pressed her to lis heart. 

“Oh, Owen, Owen, Owen, my dearest! Thank 
God that you have come!” she cried, dropping her 
head upon his shoulder, and bursting into tears of 


oy. 

% Heaven be praised for this exceeding great 
happiness !” exclaimed Owen, fervently, as he bent his 
head down caressingly over hers. 

And both forgot that there was anyone else in tle 
room. 

“Oh, Owen, dearest, you followed me, did you not ? 
Oh, I knew you would! I knew you would! 
though I didn’t dare to say it even to my- 
self. You followed me all this way ?” 

“Yes, my darling, I did, as I would have followed 
you all over the world and spent my life in the search 
until I should have found you.” 

“* God bless you for coming, Owen, and shortening 
the pain ofseparation. I didn’t deserve it ; no, I didn’t 
deserve it. But I have been so wretched since I came 
away! oh, so wretched! I thought I left you for 
your own good, Owen. Butcan you ever, ever for- 
give me for leaving you? I knowI shall never, 
never forgive myself.” 

“ My darling, you could never do anything that 
would require my forgiveness,” replied Owen Wynuc, 
tenderly smoothing her brown hair, and fondly gazing 
into her sweet face. 

“ How pale you look, my dearest! How pale and 
thin and worn!” murmured Lily May putting her 
hand gently on his cheek; “ and it is all for me! for 
worthless me! I never was worthy of your care, 
dearest Owen, or I never could have given you so 
much pain !” 

“Mr. Wynne, I am rejoiced to welcome you, and 
to express my eternal gratitude for the invaluable 
services that you have already rendered my daughter,” 
said Arthur Powis, 
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“‘] thank you for your kind welcome, sir, For the 
rest, the services of which you speak were rendered 
to the dearest object of my affections, and therefore 
deserve no gratitude,” said Owen, very earnesty. 

“I do not say I thank you, but I say I will love 
you for your tender care of my darling child—a care 
to which she owes her life and all that makes her life 
Lappy—I will love you as if you were my own son,” 
said Mrs. Powis, in a voice vibrating with emotion, 
as she offered bim her hand. 

“ Dearest lady, it is the most earnest wish of my 
hoart to be indeed your son, and to be worthy of the 
blessing,” said Owen, as he pressed her hand to his 
lips. 

Oe My Gladdys,” said Arthur Powis, frankly. “I 
think thatin this young gentleman we are receiving 
ason-in-law! How say you ?” 

‘IT think so, too,” smiled Gladdys. 

Owen respectiully took a hand of each, and bowed 
deeply over them, as he answered : 

“Thanks, thanks, from the depths of my heart! 
My proposal may have seemed sudden, presumptuous 
even, but you have not characterized it as such; you 
have generously recoguized that it was justified by 
the circumstances.” 

“T should think it was fully justified by the 
ci xuces,” said Arthur Powis, with something 
between a smile and a sigh, as he glanced at the sofa 
where the two Lilies sat. 

The eyes of Gladdys followed his glance, and then 
curned upon Owen Wynne. 

“hat young lady sitting by my daughter is the 
sister of wlom I have heard her speak so often, is she 
t ?” she inquired. 

“ Yes,” said Owen. 
present her now 2?” 

“ Certainly.” 

Owen arose, but Lily Gay, having heard, seen, or 
guessed the drift of the conversation, got up, accom- 
panied by Lily May, and crossed the room to where 
Mr. and Mrs. Powis and Owen were standing. 

“Mr. aud Mrs. Powis, my sister, Miss Wynne,” 
said Owen, 

Lily Gay executed her best ladies’ college curtsey. 
Arthur bowed, and shook hands with her. 

Gladdys kissed her on both cheeks, and said : 

‘IT am quite sure that we shall be good friends, my 
or 

Then all the circle reseated themselves in and near 
the bow-w ndow. 

“You came here in search of this young lady. 
You have found her, and found, I hope, a satis- 
factory welcome from her parents,” began Mr. 
Powis. . 

Owen bowed and smiled. 

“ But, by the way, it surprises me to discover that 
you knew her parents.” 

“And so it does me, dearest Owen, though it 
seemed so natural that I did not at first wonder at it,” 
put in Lily May. 

“ Why, we ourselves did not know it until we were 
half way here, when the child told us her little story 
—though, doubtless, it was a natural instinct that 
led us to protect her in the first instance,” continued 

Ir. Powis. 

“T never, certainly, even suspected who were the 
parents of Lily May until she was nearly grown up, 
and I never had my suspicions confirmed until very 
recently; in fact, until a fewdays before I sailed. How 
they were confirmed, I do not wish to explain in this 
first happy hour of our meeting. Buta little later I 
will place in your hands a packet, of which I am the 
bearer, which will put you in possession of all the 
facts of the case,and afford you legal proof of the 
identity of your child, if such proof is needed,” said 
Owen. 

“ Yes; such legal proof is wanted, and my mind is 
relieved of a great anxiety by hearing that you have 
it in your possession; for, though not the least sha- 
dow of a doubt rests upon our own minds that Lily 
May is ourown child, yet, where the inheritance of 
a large estate is concerned, it is well to have the 

st unquestionable evidence of the fact)” said Mr. 
Pe wis 









“Will you allow me to 
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can assure you that the proofs are all conclu- 
sive,” replied Owen. 


Mrs. Powis had listened with interest to this part 
of the conversation, but had taken no share in 





Mr. Powis now remembered his arrangemeuts for 
returning on Wednesday for London. But seeing, 
under the changed circumstances, no necessity 
for so speedy a return, he looked at Qwen and 
es id : 

“Let uscome to some understanding about our 
immediate movements. Now that you have accom- 
li the object of your search, what are your pre- 
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Owen smiled as he answered: 
‘“*T am a merchant, and I have never been able to 


parate eutirely brsiness from pleasure, or duty from 








inclination, or the strongest attractions of social life 
from the ‘main chance.’ So it follows that now when 
I have come only to see Lily May, I am charged 
with an important commission by my senior of the 
firm, which will detain me here for some weeks.” 

“Ah! and now for our plans,” said Mr. Powis. 
Then turning to his daughter, he asked: “Lily May, 
my darling, shall we go home on Wednesday ?” 

“Qh, no, no, no, papa!” Lily May answered, ener- 
getically, for she was much too pure, frank, and 
earnest in her tone for any of the pretty little airs, 
affectations and insincerities of girlhood. 

Mr. Powis laughed, and turned to Owen and said: 

“T hope that you will stay and lunch with us. 
And afterwards we will arrange our future course. I 
trust that we may be as much together as the nature of 
that ‘ business” which you can never entirely separate 
from pleasure will permit.” 

“From my heart I-thauk you. You have reposed 
a noble confidence in me, which I wish to prove to 
you has not beén misplaced. At your earliest conve- 
nience, therefore, I would like to submit to you the 
references and testimonials of character and position 
that you have a right to require from a stranger who 
presents himself as a suitor for your daughter's hand,” 
said Owen. 

“ As a stranger I cannot consider you, Mr. Wynne. 
You have long been known to us by reputation, and 
recently made very dear to us by the revelations of 
our daughter. Besides, there are faces that are un- 
questionable letters of recommendation, and yours is 
snch aone to a physiognemist like me,” said Mr. 
Powis. 

Owen bowed deeply. 

“Lily May, my darling,” said Mrs. Powis, “take 
your friend into your own room, where she can lay 
off her bonnet. We are all going to lunch together.” 

Lily May led off her foster-sister, as requested. 

And had Owen been cursed with the passion of 
jealousy and the power of clairvoyance, he might 
have become envious even of his own sister, upon 
seeing the kisses, the embraces, the tears and the sobs 
of joy that passed between the two girls, when they 
found themselves alone, and gave way to their 
feelings! 

Oh! this beauty! it is well sometimes to make its 
form immortal in unfeeling marble; for how human 
emotion does mar it! The two Lilies came back into 
the parlour with smiling lips, but with red eyes. 
They had cried so much for pure, excessive happi- 
ness. 

After luncheon, Mr. Powis and Owen retired to 
another private room, where Owen placed in his 
hands the sealed confession of Mrs. Jay Llewellyn ; 
and where he also. gave him such proofs of his own— 
Owen’s—lineage, character and resources, as must 
have proved entirely satisfactory to the most exacting 
of fathers, 

Meanwhile Mrs. Powis took the two Lilies out 
shopping. What? With two young girls on her 
hands, two thousand pounds in her pocket, and a town 
full of shops, that were full of feminine finery—should 
she stay at home? When Gladdys was pleased with 
any one, her first impulse was always to give some- 
thing. So she ordered the best carriage from the 
nearest livery stable, and took the two Lilies out 
shoppivg. 

She took them to milliners, jewellers, fancy dealers, 
booksellers, photographers, and in fact to every 
attractive shop they saw. And she quite persecuted 
them with presents, 

At five o’clock they returned refreshed, happy and 
expectant, to meet Mr. Powis and Owen at dinner. 

The two gentlemen joined them, looking entirely 
relieved and contented. Their private interview had 
evidently been a satisfactory one. 

The afternoon passed pleasantly. And in the 
evening they all went together to hear a celebrated 
lecturer. 

On Monday morning, as Mr. and Mrs. Powis and 
Lily May were sitting in their private parlour waiting 
for the arrival of Owen and Lily Gay, a card was 
brought in by the waiter. 

** At last,” said Mr. Powis, with a smile. 

“ Who is it?” inquired Mrs. Powis. 

“Sir William Wynne Llewellyn,” answered Mr. 
Powis. Then turning to the waiter he said, “Show 
the gentleman up.” 

A few moments elapsed and then the door was 
rather pompously thrown open by the waiter, who in 
a sonorous voice announced: 

“ Sir William Wynne Llewellyn.” 

And the young baronet entered. 

Lily May could scarcely repress a start and exclam- 
ation, so much did he resemble Owen, except that 
he was somewhat fuller in form and fairer in face. 

Mr. Powis advanced to meet him, welcomed him 
warmly, and introduced him to Mrs. and Miss Powis. 

“ T have so few relatives in the world that I should 
be inexcusable for neglecting an opportunity of 


| making the acquaintance of one of them; and go I 





——— 
should have responded at once to your note had 
been here. But the fact is, I started off to Chester I 
Saturday morning and did not get back tijj lat 
night,” said the baronet. 

“Chester!” involuntarily exclaimed Lily May. 
and then ‘she blushed at having “ spoken out is 
meeting.” . 

“ Yes,” answered Sir William, very softly, 
and bowing blandly to the young lady. 

“Chester seems a familiar name to you, my loys: 
observed Mr Powis. . 

“Oh, it is, papa dear! It is tho place wher, 
Doctor Wynne, Owen's father, came from,” said Lily 
May. 

“ Wynne ?—I had near relatives, or rather I shoyij 
say, one near relative who went from Chester to settl, 
in England, some years ago. He was my father, 
elder brother, and his name was Hugh Wynne.” 

“ That was Owen's father!” exclaimed Lily May 
impulsively, ua 
, i Owen?” echoed the baronct, softly and doutj. 

ully. 

“Mr. Owen Wynne, a wealthy young merchant of 
London, and the son of the late Doctor Hugh Wynne 
formerly of Chester. I have no doubt, from what [ 
have just heard, and also from the remarkably strong 
family likeness there is between you, that he is thy 
son of your father’s brother,” said Mr. Powis. 

“ Tf this is so, then I have no right to the title | 
now bear. The young gentleman you mention 
would, as the son of my father’s elder brother, taky 
precedence of me in the succession,” said Sir William, 
in @ very grave tone, 

“T do not think,” said Mr. Powis, smiling, “tha 
Owen Wynne would ever be disposed to disturb you 
in the possession of your title. He is a self-mais 
man, @ merchant prince, prouder of the position that 
he has attained by his own talents, industry and 
perseverance, than he would be of a dukedom in- 
herited from others. I am glad, however, that he js 
of your family, since he is about to become a member 
of my own.” 

The young baronet bowed gravely, glanced at Lily 
May, who was blushing vividly, and then bowed 

ain. 

“And by the way,” said Mrs, Powis, “if Owen 
Wynne is the first cousin of Sir William, thea 
Owen bears the same relation to us that Sir William 
does.” 

“ Certainly, they are both our kinsmen ina remote 
degree. And by the way, here comes the young 
gentleman himself with his sister,” said Mr, Powis, 
who, standing at the window, saw Owen and Lily 
Gay pass by and enter the house, 

And a few minutes afterwards they were announced 
and entered the room. They shook hands with Mr, 
and Mrs. Powis and Lily May, and then turned and 
bowed courteously to the stranger who was with 
them. 

Mr. Powis was smiling to himself. Not upon any 
account would he have missed doing the honours of 
the ensuing introductions; so, turning towards the 
young people, he slightly waived his hand and said: 

“‘ Sir William, I have great pleasure in presenting 
to you your kinsman, Mr. Owen Wynne, of London, 
Owen, my dear boy, this is your cousin, Sir William 
Wynne Llewellyn, of Chester. Sir William—Miss 
Wynne.” 

There were bows, curtseys, and hand-shakings. 
And then the baronet, smiling blandly and speaking 
softly, as was his custom, said: 

“ T am happy to make the acquaintance of my kins- 
man and my fair kinswoman, and to welcome them 
both to Wales.” 

“ Thanks, Sir William,” replied Owen. “ Weare 
equally happy to know you. But I doubt whether we 
may claim kinsmen’s right to your regard. Our father 
was of Chester, it is true, but of very humble parentage, 
his father haying been only a druggist and caemist o 
that town.” ; 

“Exactly—the druggist and chemist in question 
was my grandfather. and yours. Hiseldest son, Evan, 
died unmarried; his second son, Hugh, long lost sight 
of by the family, appears to have been your father; 
his third son, Griffith, killed in the Affghan war, was 
my father. And if, instead of talking about ‘ humble 
parentage,’ you had spoken of ‘ humble circumstances, 
you would have told the truth of our family. We 
were in very humble, circumstances until quite 1 
cently, when, by the death of old Sir Griffith Grizaly 
Llewellyn without direct heirs, -the baronetey devoly 
upon me, a remote kinsman, yet supposed to be the 
next of kin and héir-at-law. On succeeding to the 
title I assumed the name and arms of Llewellyn. |i, 
however, you are, as I firmly believe you to be, the 
son of my father’s elder brother, then it is certala 
that I have no right to the title that I bear, and you 
are Sir Owen Wynne,” said the baronet, gravely. 

Owen had been listening to him attentively and 
reading his character accurately, and had seen 40 
appreciated the honesty that led him to this avowsd 
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d the pain that it cost him to make it; so he smiled 
cota as he grasped the hand of the young baronet, 
mt ity “ate and myself aro proud and happy to 

Jaim you as our cousin—for until this day we had 
¢ ii ved ourselves to be, in the matter of kindred, alone 
fa the world. But as for the title in question between 


us, I have neither the will nor the power to deprive’ 


of it. Iam by nature and education a merchant. 
1 veither could nor would bear yours. Long-may you 
enjoy it in honour and peace. : 

“J told you so!” said Mr. Powis. 

Then he mentioned that his party were going that 
day to see all that was to be seen in the nighbourhood, 
and he invited Sir William to accompany them. — 

The young baronet willingly accepted the invita- 


tive beautiful Lily Gay had already fascinated him, 
so that his eyes were seldom off her face, when they 
could rest there unobserved. i 

They went out in two open carriages—Mr. and Mrs, 
Powis and Lily May occupying one, and Sir William, : 
Owen and Lily Gay the other, 

Tbey spent a pleasant day and dined together at 
the Queen’s Hotel. : : 
In the course of dinner Mr. Powis mentioned ‘that 
their whole party were going up to London the next 
morning ; whereupon Sir William suddenly discovered 
that he had very important business in n ’ 
that required his immediate personal attention. And! 
thus it was arranged that he should sqoompany 
them on their journey. A 
And from that time Sir William Wynne Llewellyn 
attached himself to the party of Mr, Powis, and went, 
with them, not only to London, but te cotland.and te 

Ireland. 
At the end of two wecks they retummedl again to; 
London. i 

‘And there at St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, | 
by the Right Reverend the Bishop of Broadlawn, 
assisted by the Very Reverend the Dean of Dunover, 
Owen Wynne, Esq., was united in the holy bonds of 
matrimony to Mary, only daughter of Arthur Powis, 
Esq., of Cader Idris. 

“The fair bride” (thus the Court Journal) “was 
attended to the altar by-the beautiful and accomplished 
Miss Wynne, the sister of the bridegroom, who was 
himself attended by Sir William Wynne Llewellyn, 
as best man. 

“ After the ceremony, the wedding party was enter- 
tained at an elegant breakfast by the parents of the 
bride. In the afternoon ‘the happy pair left town for 
Dover, en route for the Continent.” 

When Owen ‘Wynne and his bride set out upon 
their wedding tour, Lily Gay was left behind, in the’ 
care of Mr. and .Mrs. Powis, who immediately took 
her with them to Brighton, where they purposed to 
spend the autumn. 

Sir William Wynne Llewellyn followed them down 
there, and took apartments in the same hotel with 
themselves—“ The Bedford.” And'he spent as much 
time with them as he possibly could, without becom-; 
ing glaringly intrusive. 

He talked, read and sung with Lily Gay in-doors, 
And he walked, rode and drove with her out-doors. 
Lily Gay honestly tried to keep him at a distance, 
whenever she could do so without being rude. But 
she could not keep off his proposal; for in spite of 
all gentle discouragements from the young girl, he 
determined to put hia hope “to the test, and win or 
lose it all,” and so'he asked her ‘to become Lady 
Llewellyn, and lost it; for she thanked him for the 
honour he had done her, and informed ‘him that she 
was engaged to a er | medical student who was ‘the 
intimate friend of her brother, and to whom she was 
to be married as soon as she should return home, 
¥ which time he was expected to receive his di- 
ploma. 

Shocked and disgusted at the idea of being set 
aside in favour of a young undergraduate, the baronet; 
accepted his congé and retired into Wales. 

About the middle of November the young married. 
couple rejoined their friends in London. 

Everything was well prepared for their reception. 

Owen had written full instructions to his agents, 
and they had followed them faithfully. 

In one of the finest streets at the west end, a 
handsome house, elegantly furnished, with old 
Nancy installed as housekeeper, at the head of a 
skilful retinue of servants, was ready to receive the 
bride and bridegroom. 

_ Old Mr. Spicer was in town, and had done his part 
im making preparations for his own young couple. 
He had sold out his business and retired on an ample 
fortune. Ho had purchased a mansion in Owen's im- 
mediate neighbourhood, furnished it splendidly, and 
lustalled himself and his son in it. Willy had gradu- 
ated, and they were only waiting for the return of Lily 
Gay to complete their happiness. 

he second marriage took place at Christmas at 
St. Martin’s Church, and the young pair made a bridl 





tripto Glasgow. There they were joined by Mr. and 
Mrs. Powis and Mr. and Mrs. Wynne. 

But more fhan all the gaieties of the busy Scottish 
town, our friends enjoyed a quiet evening at a 
suburban house called Ceres Cottage, where they took 
tea with three quaint ok maiden ladies, whose name 
was Orane. 

And in the course of this visit, the fact transpired 
that Owen and Lily Gay were grand-nephew and 
niece to the old Jadies, being the grand-children of 
their youngest sister. 

Before our friends took a final leave of Ceres 
Cottage, the Miss Oranes were made comfortable for 
life. 

Early in March our whole party returned to London. 
Each wedded pair retired to their own happy home, 
to enjoy themanifold blessings that-spring from good 
lives, pure affections, and perfect union. 

THE END. 


WITH A SWEET SMILE. 
Wrrn a sweet amile the year has laid 
M Thoeeicanercaie s 
mountains pro ‘hold, 
Unseen 


And now theside the deep, blue wave, 

His broad brow bound with tender flowers, 
Flowers themselves sweet smiles, 
He blows a crystal flute. 


A flute whose song is of wide peace, 
While answering it, the west wind floats 
An anthem from the hills, 
Whose burden is wide love. 
flow beautiful, how glorious the time'! 
‘The ports of the wood, yon birds, 
And rapturonsly .sing : 
Rest, barp of iron, in that cave! 
Blow, flute of crystal, by the waves! 
Bloom, flowers, on his broad brow! 


All earth turn into love ! R. W. 





A Home ror Apprentices,—Mr. Hartley, of the 
Westminster Marble Works, Earl-street, London, 


| has founded a home for boys, who are taken as appren- 


tices, and placed in a small house, in which a person 
resides connected with the works, who acts as a mas- 
ter; his wife is the superintending matron; and the 
control of these lads is placed in their hands. They 
are called in the morning to go to their work; they 
return at stated times to their meals, which are 
always ready for them. After the work is over, there 
are books and newspapers for them to read, or occu- 
pation is found in writing and drawing. They are 
allowed full liberty of ingress and egress, being 
fined, however, if not ia by a stated time, which varies 
according to the season, and they are allowed a small 
sum per week for pocket-money. They are thus placed 
in a position which must have a very material effect 
in qualifying them to fulfil their duties properly when 
arrived at manhood. The boys are taken at about 
thirteen or fourteen years old, and retained until 
twenty-one, at which age they ought to be able to 
take care of themselves, and make room for others. 
This institution is said to have been found excced- 
ingly advantageous, not only as an industrial school, 
but to the master who has founded.it; for, on a com- 
parison made by Mr. Hartley of the loss sustained by 
him during a year, taking twelve boys of the Home 
and twelve apprentices living at their own homes, he 
found that the luss by absence amounted in the whole 
to but 11s. 3d. from the college boys; whereas, from 
the apprentices living with their parents, the loss 
on the same account exceeded £40 during the same 
period. 

ARTISANS IN PARis.—The manufacturing class in! 
Paris is at present passing through a crisis slow but 
severe. It commenced by a demand on the part of 
the operatives for an increase of wages, and this 
movement coincided, unfortunately, with a falling off 
in the demand for manvfactured goods. The position 
of the labouring classes gradually became worse ac- 
cording as they struck work, and those who obtained 
an advanee of wages found, on the other hand, their 
period of employment curtailed. The operatives, 
finding that the severity of the law against coalitions 
was mitigated, hastened to avail themselves of the 
liberty accorded to them; but as the right of meeting 
was denied, they had no opportunity to prepare resolu- 
tions or to explain their reasons for the step they had 
taken. It is generally admitted that the price of the 
necessaries of life has enormously increased in Paris 
during the last fifteen years, especially for the working 
classes. Moreover, being ejected from their old dwel- 
lings to make room for new streets and stately man- 
sions, they were forced to seek for lodgings at a great 


| manufaeturers could not exist. 





distance from their seat of work. The new buildings 
were doubly injurious to the labouring classes in Paris. 
They raised the price of their lodgings, and they 
attracted a greater number of artisans from the pro- 
vinces, and thus diminished the demand for them. 
They were no longer able to live on their old earnings, 
and were reduced to the alternative of demanding an 
increase or of quitting their employment, and, perhaps, 
Paris. The masters, on their side, were not all in a 
positionto grant an increase of wages, and they tried 
the experiment of raising the price of their produce 
in order to meet the demand of the men. Should the 
manufacturers continue to raise the price of their 
goods, it is probable that the consumer will seek to 
supply himself from England or Germany if he can 
obtain what he requires at a lower price. Should this 
be the result of the strike, the men will have injured 
instead of improved their condition. Should, for 
instance, the merchants of the Northern and Sout!iern 
States of America withdraw their orders from the 
Paris manufacturers, the latter would find it necessary 
to discharge a great number of their men. ‘I'his 
would be one of the first results of the demand for 
increased wages. Some propose to remedy tlie evil 

y imeveasing the amount of public works. That 
might beg palliative if the operatives employed in tho 
Paris manutactories were suited to such works as are 
going forward, but:they are not. Paris has hitherto 
been remarkable far its manufactures, but expensive 
buildings carried to excess would have the effect of 
transforming it dnto a city of pleasure, fit only for 
persons .of enormous fortunes, where all articles of 
luxury would be found in abundance, but where 
An opinion prevails 
in Paristhat the exeess.of public works has tended te 
produce the crigis. 

————— 
EARLY IMPRESSIONS. 
Children like tender oziers take the bow, 
And as they first are fashioned always grow. 

Tue minds of children while tender, like wax whilo 
soft, are susceptible of any impression, and both be- 
come hardened by time: how essential then should be 
our care that the first stamps are those which we may 
review with satisfaction when they are no longer able 
to receive others. 

The now tough and knotty oak, which stands 
straight, and bends not to the boisterous winds, once 
bowed to the softest breezes of the western hemi- 
sphere, and might have been curved with pleasure; 
and so with mankind, the creatures of either wander- 
ing in the mazy labyrinth of vice and folly, and from 
which neither the calls of reason nor the admonitions 
of amity can now divert them, might probably have 
been conducted so far in the road of virtue, that they 
might now be as impenetrable to the attacks of sin, to 
form them vicious, as the sturdy oak to the will of 
man to bend it, for they had both their time. 

*Tis education forms the tender mind, 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree's inclined. 

Parents should therefore instill into the minds of 
their infant progeny those principles they wish them 
to imbibe in maturity. 

I have frequently formed my opinion of the future 
dispositions of children from the manner in which [ 
have seen them treated in infaney; and in those I 
have seen afterwards I have rarely been deceived. It 
is too prevalent an opinion that they should be in- 
dulged in everything, and their inconsistent requests 
gratified, merely because they are children; when 
that, in fact, is the precise time at which they should 
be taught patience, obedience, and resignation to dis- 
appointments. 

There would be no more difficulty in the practice, 
however it might appear in theory, of teaching resig- 
nation to children to the will of their parents, in 
every respect, and to inculcate the sentiments of 
virtue and good behaviour, than there is in instruct- 
ing them in a variety of other things less useful. 

Where the desires of children do not in themselves 
appear immediately hurtful to them, the fond indul- 
gence of too many parents are apt to comply with 
them, thinking that if a child cries, and appears un- 
happy for the possession of any particular toy, the 
giving it can be attended with no future prejudice ; 
but fond as I have ever been of children, [ shall 
never be brought to subscribe to such an opinion. 

Checking them in trifling matters will make dis- 
appointments in more material ones appear lighter; 
for, let it be remembered that, 

Just as the twig is bent, the tree's inclined. 


Tue Swepes SEAL-HUNTING.—In many places off 
these coasts the inhabitants in February and March 
fit out a small fleet of boats, with iron-shod keels, 
each provisioned for two or three months for eight 
men. These boats sail out to sea among the ico 
islands in search of the grey seal. Three or four 
boats generally follow each other in case of need in 
this adventurous chase. When they come to an ice- 
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berg, they fasten the 
boat on its lower side, 
and then try if they can 
fina any seals on it. 
Such an island of drift 
ice is often three Eng- 
lish miles long, and 
stands up twenty to 
twenty-five feet above 
the water's edge, and 
consists of larger and 
smaller masses of ice 
drifted together, forming 
a surface full of holes 
and cracks. On such an 
island the grey seal often 
assemblesin large flocks. 
As soon as the hunters 
perceive them, they rush 
up, and with their clubs 
stun as many as they can 
before they can creep 
down into the sea 
through the holes in the 
ice. They let the young 
ones, which are now 
small, lie, as they will 
not take to the water 
by themselves. But if 
there are many holes in 
the ice the shooter must 
creep within shot and 
kill the seal with his 
gun. If it happens that 
a great many are assem- 
bled, and are fighting 
for places, which is 
usually the case, there 
is such a riot and con- 
fusion that they take 
little heed of the shot; 
and the shooter, who is 
dressed in seal skin and moreover imitates beautifully 
the wriggling motions of the seal and their roaring 
cry, can often fire shot after shot, and secure a rich 
booty.—The Old Bushranger’s “ Ten Yea in Sweden.” 
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[Tenth Notice.] 


Irtsu Lace.—Lace has a peculiar character quite 
independent of its costliness. It has a mysterious 
beauty, which partakes of the charm that lies in the 
wonderful wood-carvings in Gothic cathedrals. 

Lace, old lace, is a product of art, not of manufac- 
ture; human life, human volition, is expressed in 
every inch of the delicate mesh, which makes the 
costly ground to set forth the pattern. There is in- 
dividuality impressed on each kind of lace, just as 
there is upon the great schools of painting ; for they 
in each put their seal upon their work. 

It used to take a lifetime to produce even a small 
quantity of lace. ‘* Les belles et eternelles Valenciennes,” 
as they were called, required so much labour that some 
workers could only produce twenty-four inches in the 
year. ‘lhe changes in the atmosphere and the fluctu- 
ations in the health of the workers told on the finer 
kinds of lace; and it was a well-known fact, that if a 
piece were begun in the city of Valenciennes and 
tinished outside the walls, it would be inferior, though 
it might be the work of the same hand, made with 
the same thread, and also on the same pillow. 

The flax of which the old Brussels and the point 
d’Alengon were made was cultivated on purpose; it 
was chiefly grown in Brabant, Halle and Courtrai, 
and had to be spun in underground cellars, because 
contact with the external air made the thread brittle. 
The thread was made so fine as almost to elude the 
sight; the spinner had to go by the sense of touch, 
examining every inch as it left the distaff, and the 
slightest irregularity stopping the wheel. The room 
was kept in darkness, except for one single ray of 
light to fall on the thread, which was thrown up by 
a background of dark paper. As it was in the six- 
teenth century, soit is now. The wheel and distaff 
are still used to spin the flax for lace thread, and 
under the same conditions. No machine has yet been 
invented to equal the work of the trained flax-spinner 
and her distaff. Atthe present day, the hand spun 
thread is often sold at £240 for one pound avoirdupois 
of thread, and at the French Exhibition in 1859, it 
was stated that sometimes the price runs as high as 
£500 for the kilogramme. Fine lace may well be 
costly ! 

There are some important displays of Irish lace in 
the Dublin Exhibition, at the respective stalls of Mrs. 
Allen and of Messrs. Forrest and Co. 

Two very interesting collections are those which 








[LACE UNDER PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE. ] 


show the class of embroidery executed in schools 
throughout the country. One of these—of which 
the process of the lace manufacture is depicted, with 
cushion and bobbins, in our smaller illustration—is 
exhibited by the Countess of Erne, under whose 
patronage is the school at Lisnaskea, county Fer- 
managh, from which come many elegant specimens 
of Valenciennes lace. The Commissioners of National 
Education are the exhibitors of a fine assortment of 
work contributed for the most part by pupils in those 
reformatory schcols which have already done so much 
to form habits of honest industry. 

The examples in our second bngraving are chosen 
from the collection of Mrs. Alien, and form very fair 
specimens of the manufacture that is just now at its 
height of popularity. It is singular, the reputation Ire- 
land has acquired for the beauty of its hand-made lace, 
and that the very name of Irish point lace should have 
become so famous as it has throughout the civilized 
world. Probably the excellence of design and execu- 
tion which Irish lace has attained may be in some 
measure Owing to the ladies of former days who be- 
longed to great religious houses bringing home the 
choicest patterns and methods of working of the 
foreign convents most skilled in the beautiful art. 
The way in which the Irish keep at bay the inno- 
vations of mechanism in their unrivalled productions 
of hand labour would seem to suggest something of 
the kind; as also may tlie cheapness of female labour. 

The manufacture classes itself breadly into three 
kinds, guipure, Irish point, and appliqué. Irish point 
is the most valuable, and appliqué, which consists of 
the figuring stitched on or cut out of net, is the 
cheapest. The guipure is of the same class of lace as 
the appliqué. 

The lace suspended across the upper part of the 
engteving is a tunic of Irish guipure. 

The parasol-cover and tunic shown below are of 
Irish point. The shawl of this same lace formed part 
of the bridal gift to Her Royal Highness the Princess 
of Wales from the ladies of Ireland, and to which 
the casket illustrated in this series—a present from 
the gentlemen—formed a companion. 

The great start which Ireland has taken in the 
present revival of its lace trade really originated with 
the Great Exhibition of 1851, and is in all probability a 
proof of the success of one of those carefully thought 
out schemes for his country’s welfare which have made 
the name and memory of the late Prince Consort so 
dear throughout the United Kingdom. 

A more exquisite piece of work than the bridal suit 
exhibited by the Messrs. Forrest, of Grafton Street, 
has rarely been seen. In gracefulness of design and 
accuracy of finish it is a trophy of art. The various 
articles of guipure are equally charming, and the Irish 
point compares very favourably with the foreign and 
English laces and embroideries, of which tle building 
contains so many excellent specimens. The Messrs. 
Forrest, as is generally known, have their factory in 


a 
Limerick. For the pat 
few years this trade hy 
gradually increased, sn} 
the reputation of th 
firm has ceased to }, 
limited to Ireland, jy 
fact, for this class of 
goods there is compan. 
tively a small market at 
home. 

In the Exhibitin, 
even without tlie aid g 
a catalogue, the visite, 
will notice many y. 
ticles formerly impo 
but now made in Ip. 
land by native many. 
facturers; and to suchy 
possess the means of jp. 
stituting a comparison 
it will be apparent thy 
within the last ten ¢& 
fifteen years several ney 
branches of industry 
have been introduca 
into the country. This 
is notably illustrated by 
the saddlery and harney 
department. It is no 
very long since every 
article in this depar- 
ment had to be pn 
cured from Englani~ 
saddles and saddletress, 
bits and bridles, chains 
and stirrups, collars and 
traces. Now, however, 
we can observe with 
pleasure the great ai. 
vance that Ireland, and 
especially Dublin, is 
making in this branch 
Of those who have contributed toits progress, none have 
done more than Mr. John Hinkson, of Dame Stree, 
whose uniform success at exhibitions in obtaining 
prizes has been owing as much to his own practial 
knowledge as to his selection of skilled artisans to 
execute his work. 

There is a case of Mr. Hinkson’s in the Carriage 
Court which is worthy of attention. In this caseam 
displayed a large collection of most perfect specimens 
of carriage, brougham, and American style of trotting 
harness ; ladies’ and gentlemen’s saddles, and saddles 
and bridles suitable for India and Australia, all put 
out of hand in the highest style of workmanship, and, 
at the same time, free from tawdry embellishments 
which would render them unfit for general ux 
Attention is attracted particularly to a lady's saddle 
with improved balance strap of the exhibitor’s invet- 
tion, and panelled without nails in the stuffing, with 
other improvements calculated to remove incor 
veniences frequently complained of. On the whol 
the display Mr. Hinkson makes at this Exhibition, if 
possible, exceeds that which he made at the Londo 
Exhibition of 1862, where he bore away the most dit 
tinguished prize in his class. 

Mr. Lennan, of Dawson Street, also exhibits an ¢t- 
cellent, collection of phaeton and brougham harness d 
various kinds ; trotting harness, ladies’ and gentle 
men’s hunting saddles, bridles, stable collars, &., and 
safety stirrups for ladiesand gentlemen. Another eX 
hibitor of a most extensive collection is Mr. B 
M‘Mullan, of Dawson Street. Mr. M‘Mullan shows 
of his own manufacture, saddles and harness of every 
description, military appointments, &c.; horse brushes, 
water and spoke, dandriff, composition, plate and 
crest, shoe and cloth, and boot-top brushes—all mais 
in Dublin, and superior to those imported, as well # 
lower in price. He also shows an endless variety 
requisites for a gentleman’s stable—such as hor 
cloths, Newmarket sheets, rollers, knee caps, heil 
collars, breaking pads and bridles, muzzles, bor 
boots, chamois, sponges, &c.; together with super 
whips, in every style of mounting; spurs, bridles, & 
It is satisfactory to know that in such matters % 
these, Irish manufacturers are able- to compete wi! 
their English rivals, and that the fame of their work 
has extended to the Continent and the Colonies, from 
which considerable orders are now frequently for 
warded. ” 

In the Furniture Department, the first striking ob 
ject on entering the court ef Messrs. J. J. Byrne im 
Sons, of Henry Street, isa superb glass and consi? 
table for the end of a room, the carving of which r 
in wood, and the drapings of foliage, fruit, ® 
flowers so admirably arranged in festoons a © 
scarcely reveal their beginning or end. ‘The pose 
the figures of boys, birds, and caryatides which sup 
port them is very grateful. This work of art, in the 
Italian style, will repay a close inspection. Messrs 
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[SPECIMENS OF IRISH LACE 


furniture in the Louis Seize style, comprising single 
and arm chairs, together with a sofa and handsome 
centre ottoman, all carved and richly gilt; and whe- 
ther as regards the exquisite outline of the several 
pieces, or the style of the upholstery or the beau- 
tiful shade of silk in which they are covered, there is 
nothing in the Exhibition superior to them. They 
reflect credit on the taste and enterprise of the de- 
signers, and show what Dublin workmen can do in 
their several branches when properly directed and 
encouraged, 

The curtain branch of business is represented by 
adeep fringe window drapery, with ornamental silk 
hangers, and festoons shaded in colourings to match 
the blue silk suite, and, for effect, as well as upon 
nearer examination, could not be exceeded either by 
London or Parisian hands. There is also a gem in 
the way of a marqueterie cabinet, and some elegant 
and graceful flower stands, or tall “ cachepots,” made 
to hold either cut flowers or flower-pots. These are 
beautiful decorations for the drawing-room, and are 
introduced for the first time in Ireland at the present 
Exhibition, 


AN ENGLISH BEAU AND BELLE ONE HUNDRED 
AND FORTY YEARS AGO. 


Sue was dressed in the height of the reigning mode. 
The vast pyramid or bell of whalebone, in which she 
Was encaged, and which, ander the name of hoop, had 
Succeeded the Elizabethan farthingale to be the pre- 
cursor of the Victorian crinoline, was covered witha 
magnificent petticoat of rich satin, whose ground of 
White and red was flowered with huge scarlet 
blossorne all bedropped with golden dew-spangles. 
_ this, looped up high in front and hanging in 
vose folds behind, was a yellow satin gown brocaded 
os silver stars. A white beaver hat, faced with 
lue silk and adorned with gold lace, rested daintily 
ona thick clustering mass of short fair curls. 


IN THE DUBLIN EXHIBITION. ] 


Two little spots or patches of black velvet, one over 
the left eyebrow, another on the left cheek, denoted 
the leaning of the fair politician towards Toryism. 
And, as she came swimming on, with saucy smiles 
dimpling her cheek, on which a shade of artificial rose 
blushed its delicate pink, she dangled in one hand 
her vizard-mask, holding it by the head, which, when 
caught between the teeth, was used to keep it in 
position upon the face, and in the other, flirting with 
careless grace, a fan of monstrous size, on which 
John Wootton had painted a humorous scene of horse- 
manship from Bartholomew Fair. It was my Lady 
Belinga Brocade, a fashionable young widow, 
erroneously supposed to be very rich, but who had 
sufficient wit and skill to keep up the popular delusion 
upon that subject by sylendid dressing aud a reckless 
expenditure, which vied with that of the wealthiest 
persons of quality in London. Her obsequious atten- 
dant was Sir Charles Buckram, a baronet of ancient 
lineage but dilapidated estate, wlio not only admired 
the pretty widow’s face and figure, but was smitten 
also by a secret and stronger passicn for the money- 
bags ascribed by popular rumour to her dead husband, 
and supposed to have been entrusted by his last will 
and testament to her care. 

We see in Sir Charles the model of a beau in the 
latter days of George I. A full white periwig, flow- 
ing in thick-massed curls upon his shoulders, and 
jutting forward till his face was almost buried in a 
nest of snowy hair—a square-cut coat of sky-blue 
velvet, laced with gold, the flapped pockets of its am- 
ple skirt expanded by an invisible cage of thin wire 
—a long waistcoat of white satin, brocaded with green 
and red Icaves, flapping down with deep pockets al- 
most to the knee—wide cuffs folded back six inches 
to permit rich ruffles of Mechlin lace, matching his 
long lace cravat, to expand their snowy charms— 
breeches of black velvet—tight stockings of cobweb 
scarlet silk, adorned with gold clocks—long black 
square-toed shoes, with gold buckles and high heels. 











But to complete the picture, we must clap below 
his arm a small three-cornered hat, laced with gold 
galloon and edged with a trimming of ostrich feather 
—pass through the stiffened coat-skirt the cane scab- 
bard of a small sword, from whose gold hilt, tipped 
with ruby, hangs a sword knot of blue ribbons tied 
with tassels of lace—give to one hand a foreign stick 
carven with a monkey’s head, and to the other an 
ivory snuff-box, rimmed with diamonds and adorned 
on the lid with a miniature group by Watteau, whilo 
fringed gloves and a highly musked mouchoir peep 
carelessly from below the pocket-flaps of his resplen- 
dent coat.— From Dr. Collier's “ Pictures of the 
Periods.” 


THE KITCHEN OF THE LANGHAM HOTEL. 


Tus kitchen is understood to be the largest in Lon- 
@on, its dimensions being 54 ft. long by 48 ft. wide; 
and the scullery adjoining being 37 ft. by 19 ft. All 
around the walls are recesses, formed in various parts, 
in which the cooking apparatus is fixed. ‘he first 
which attracts the eye on entering is the large roasting 
range, which is 8 ft. wide and 7 ft. high ; the roasting- 
jack over this is driven by hydraulic power, having 
provision for cooking at least fifty or sixty joints at 
one time, and is very complete inits details. Passing 
thence, we come to a very extraordinary and spirited 
piece of work, consisting of a series of stoves ina 
semicircular form, fitted completely round the bow- 
window at the end of the kitchen; they are 30 ft. in 
diameter, and are for the preparation of the higher 
class of viands, under the especial control of the chef. 
They include a large hot-plate, with an oven for souf- 
flets, entrées, &c.; several charcval stoves; gas steam- 
ing-stoves, constructed so that they cannot possibly 
smoke; a large bainmarie, for keeping sauces hot, 
heated by steam; and another gas-stove for the large 
stockpot, which is kept at work during the whole night, 
in preparation for the next day’s soups. Passing on, 
we come to the fish-cooking department, where we 
have the means for frying, broiling, and boiling any 
quantity that may be required ; one large copper pan, 
heated by steam, is specially reserved for salmon and 
turbot, the largest of which can be placed whole in 
this apparatus. 

In the stoves for cooking chops and steaks, the fires 
have all the draught striking downwards, to prevent 
the meat being smoked and blackened. On the oppo- 
site side is the large pastry-oven, and just at the back 
is the pastry-room, cool and well-ventilated. 

Opposite to the large bow-window is the serving 
window, whence all the viands are dispatched to the 
upper floors by means of an hydraulic lift; but before 
they leave the kitchen they are all brought toa serv- 
ing table placed near, to be entered by tlie clerk in his 
book. This table, which is of bright polished iron, is 
16 ft. long by 4 ft. wide, heated from end to end by 
steam and fitted with two bainmaries, one for soups 
and one for sauces, so that every dish leaves the kit- 
chen perfectly hot; there are a whole series of hot 
closets besides, for heating plates and dishes, all fitted 
with steam chambers and pipes. 

Passing into the scullery, we find arange of steamers 
for cooking potatoes, boiling hams, puddings, rounds 
of beef, &c., the excess steam being carried by a flue 
to the top of the building, and then we have a large 
hot- plate for cooking all sorts of vegetables. On the 
opposite side are sets of troughs fitted with hot and 
cold water for prepariug the vegetables, washing up 
plates and dishes, &. Another department for the 
scouring of the stew-pans, where the water is kept hot 
all day long, the large troughs and pans being fitted 
with steam jackets. In the centre of tle scullery is a 
large closet heated by steam, and a table. 

The grand table in the kitchen is 20 ft. long by 6 
ft. wide,and has the top made of elm 6 in. thick. 
Some idea may be formed of the quantity of materials 
used in fitting up this kitchen when we state, that the 
total weight of the iron of which the cooking appa- 
ratus is constructed is upwards of twelve tons; and 
there is a complete system of underground pipes by 
which all the waste steam is collected aud made to 
heat a tank holding 500 gallons, supplying hot water 
to all parts. The length of iron pipes used in the 
kitchen alone—for steam, hot, cold, and waste water, 
exclusive of gas—is upwards of 3,000 ft. 


Tue largest army in the world, in proportion to its 
population, is that of a country which for more than 
fifty years has had nothing to do with war, except in 
a civil war of very short duration—S witzerland, to wit. 
This little republic has a population considerably less 
than that of London—2,510,404; and has an army one- 
third larger than that of Great Britain, 198,291 men. 
This includes the militia, but not the Landsturm, or 
army of defence, which comprises all men above forty- 
five capable of ‘bearing arms. However, there is this 
great difference between the two countries, that where- 
as in England every soldier is estimated to cost £100, 
the Swiss soldier costs but £1 per annum. 
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A BABY review on a grand scale has been held by 
the Emperor at Algiers. There were 7,000 present. 
It is said he wanted to see if they were healthy, being 
the children of emigrants. A proposal to have a re- 
view of 10,000 nurses aw lait fell to the ground for 
want of time. 





THE FATAL MISTAKE. 





Ir was a pretty little plain-stone house, with 
plate-glass windows, and fancifully carved cornice, 
while the green plumes of the ailanthus trees brushed 
softly against the roof, as if tremulously anxious to 
remind people that summer was in its golden prime. 
At least ssch was the impression conveyed by their 
long unsyllabled murmur to Adrian Morley as he came 
up the steps, and dexterously fitted his night-key into 
the panelled rosewood door. 

“ Well,” quoth Adrian to himself, “it is pleasant to 
have a Lome to come to when the day’s weary work 
is over.” 

And a home-like room it was that he entered. And 
Mrs. Morley in her delicate little sewing chair, with 
a rainbow-hued avalanche of Berlin wools about her, 
was toying with her needle, while her thoughts were 
far away. 

She was a rosy, brown-eyed little creature, with full 
red lips, cheeks round and smooth as early peaches, 
and silky brown hair waved ever her forehead in 
natural ripples—a wife of whom a tolerably reason- 
able man might well be proud. But just at this moment 
there was a discontented curve to the red mouth, a 
droop to the fringed eyelids, that Adrian Morley 
understood too well. 

“ Gracie! what's the matter?” 

“Matter? nothing—-only I'm tired to death of being 
penned up here when everybody one knows is off hay- 
ing a season of change and recreation.” 

Adrian Morley sat down by the window, rather 
dispirited, and began fanning himself with the cover 
of a book. 

“T thought we had discussed and decided that mat- 
ter long ago, Grace.” 

No answer; Grace’s eyelids only fell a degree lower. 

“ Gracie, I say—don’t you hear me ?” 

“ Yes—I hear you.” 

“ Well, then, do pay a little attention when a fellow 
is speaking to you.” Adrian's sunny good temper was 
becoming a little chilled. ‘‘ You remember that I told 
you how very inconvenient it would be for me to 
leave town this season—nay, almost impossible.” 

“The Grangers have gone.” 

“ Possibly—but Granger is not in any business.” 

“ And Mrs, Erhardt.” 

“Yes; her husband don’t care whether his law 
office is open or shut, as long as he can help himself 
from her long purse.” 

“ Adrian, how can you be so ill-natured ?” 

“T am only speaking the truth, my dear.” 

* But it is so stupid here—and my dresses are all 
hanging useless in the wardrobe.” 

‘“* Can’t you wear dresses here as well as at a fashion- 
able watering-place ?” 

“ Nonsense, Adrian—you know what I mean per- 
fectly well. There’s nobody in town to appreciate a 
handsome toilette, and—and——” 

Adrian Morley sprang to his feet and began pacing 
impatiently up and down the room. 

“ Grace—you are not ridiculous enough to cry over 
such an absurd grievance as this!” 

“It’s too bad to cramp me up here when——” 

Grace did not say, as she thought, “‘ when my pretty 
face and winning manners would create such a sen- 
sation in fashionable circles—she siopped short instead, 
and retreated behind her embroidered. pocket-handker- 
chief in a flood of tears. 

‘But, Grace, aren’t we very happy here, in our snug 
little home ?” 

“You may be—but I am miserable.” 

“Miserable! Oh, Gracie! when I should wish no 
greater happiness than to sit down here by your side, 
night after night, and listen to your piano and look 
into your eyes, just as I used to do in the old courting 
days. You did not think it so monotonous then. 
Grace—imy little wife—are we less dear to each other 
now ?” 

“T am wearied to death by this humdrum life, 
Adrian,” pouted Grace, “and some change I must and 
will have!” 

“‘ Change may not be for the better, Grace.” 

“T don’t care whether it is or not!” 

“And you know what very disastrous circum- 
stances may ensue from any neglect of business just 
now.” 

“That's just what you men always say. 
believe there’s a word of truth in it.” 

Adrian was silent for a moment. He stood with 
contracted brows, evidently considering. 

“T am sorry I haven’t made home a litile pleasanter 
to you, Gracie,” 


don’t 


“ Home!” repeated Mrs. Morley, petulantly. “ Any- 
thing but a man who is always harping upon home. 
I sometimes wish there wasn’t any such word !” 

‘Would it really add so very much to your happi- 
ness to spend a month at Scarborough ?” 

“Oh, Adrian! I should enjoy it so much!” 

Her eyes were sparkling now, while the soft colour 
rose to her cheek. 

“ Will you take me there, Adrian ?” 

“If you insist upon it—but remember that I don’t 
at all approve of the arrangement.” 

“Oh, I'll assume all the responsibility,” laughed 
Gracie, merrily. “And when shall we go?” 

“When you please.” 

“*T could be ready by Monday.” 

“You are in great haste to leave your pleasant 
home, Grace; I wish I could summon up an equal 
fervour of enthusiasm.” 

Grace put her hand on life shoulder, and leaned 
down to peep archly up into his face. 

“What a darling old-fashioned fellow you are, 
Adrian! I shall spend this summer in trying to make 
a modern husband of you.” 

“Do you think the modern article would be prefer- 
able ?” smiled Adrian. 

“Oh, infinitely! And now don't talk to me; I must 
make out a list of things to be purchased. Only to 
think that I’m really equipping for @ month's 
stay at Scarborough!” 

And she clapped her hands so gleefu'ly, that Adrian 
had not the heart to damp her bright anticipatious 
with his own indefinite misgivings. 

- The pretties} woman at Scarborough by all 
odds !” 

“ Who is she ?” 

“A Mrs. Morley, from London. Nobody ever 
heard of her before, but she has flashed into society 
like ameteer. The young fellows are all infatuated 
about her, and not without reason.” 

Grace Morley’s cheek flushed with conscious 
triumph, as she heard these words, half-spoken, half- 
whispered, in herstately sweep through the long cor- 
ridor from a moonlight drive with the most stylish 

oung cavaliers at the hotel. And she did look very 
bee in her dress of — grenadine, floating 
around her like azure billows, with afleecy white 
shawl drooping from her shoulders, and the snowy 
plume of a jaunty little Spanish hat hanging low over 
the rippled luxuriance of her golden brown hair. 
Yes, Mrs. Morley was a belle at last, and most 
completely did she enjoy the intoxicating atmosphere 
of flattery and adulation that surrounded her every 
footstep. 
“Well, Grace, what sort of a time have you 
had?” 

Adrian was lounging under the gaslight in their 
room with a half-read volume in his lap, looking the 
very victim of hopeless ennui. 

“Oh, delightful! But, Adrian, how bored you 
look!” 

“ Not more so than I feel, I am quite certain.” 

“T wish you would try and enjoy yourself a little.” 
“ How 2?” 

“ Play billiards—smoke—do as the other gentlemen 
do.” 


Adrian Morley opened his book once more, with a 
tremendous yawn, as Grace began to unfasten her 
hat and brush out the disordered masses of her hair. 
To him the trip was nothing more nor less than 
vanity and vexation of spirit; but for Grace’s sake le 
was patiently willing to be bored.” 

“ Don’t you think it’s almost time to return home, 
Grace ?” 

“ Adrian, what an idea! Not for two weeks yet. 
The gayest portion of the season is yet to come.” 

“ Two weeks!” sighed poor Adrian. “ Itis a long 
time.” 

“ No time at all,” said Grace, positively. “ It will 
soon pass.” 

Alas! had Grace Morley but dreamed of the years 
of anguish and despair that were to hinge upon those 
two weeks ! 

As the days passed on, she saw less and Jess of her 
husband. 

He was no longer wearily awaiting her coming foot- 
steps from drive or walk—no longer leaning dreamily 
against the windows of the ball-room, watching her 
flying figure as it floated by in waltzor polica; nor 
did Mrs, Morley regret the gradual change. 

“Tam so glad he has found some way of amusing 
himself,” she thought. “It was such a nuisance to 
have him asking every other minute if I were not 
ready to go home.” 

She was returning from an evening stroll, a night 
or two subsequently, in her iest toilette of blue 
silk and white opera-cloak, with her little hand resting 
lightly on Mr. Ardenbam’s arm, when she suddenly 
stopped close to the dense wall of shrubbery that half 
concealed the brilliant sparkle of lighted windows and 
doors in a showy building just on the outskixts of the 








grounds. 


——:= 
“I have dropped my fan, Mr. Ardenham ; hoy 
could I be so careless ?” 

“ Rest yourself a moment on this rustic seat, Mre 
Morley,” said Ardenham, gallantly, “and I wij ,, 
back for it in half a minute.” . 
|. Prank Ardenham went off, vowing that yp, 
Morley’s fan was worth avy degree of trouble that 
could by any possibility be bestowed upon it, aj 
Grace waited his return, mechanically playing wi, 
the fastening of her pale blue glove. 

— = loud, peop tumult of voir 
struck u ear, as @ party of men issued from th, 
lighted door beyond the crabtery. In the moonlight 
she could see their flushed faces quite plainly—ayj 
she involuntarily recoiled further back into ji, 
shadow, although she was aware of being quite jp. 


“ Hush! what's that?” suid one, pausing, as a loud 
fierce shout rose high above the Bedlam of voices 
within the gambling-house—for such Mrs. Morley 


| knew it to be, 


“ It's only Morley,” returned another, deliberitely 
biting off the ond of a cigar. “I fancy he's preity 
well over the bay to-night.” 

“ Drunk, eh ? 

“Just that—and playing as if there were an eyi] 
spirit at his elbow. The thousands are slipping ou 
of his hands like quicksilver to-night.” 

“Tm very sorry, Mrs. Morley,” said Mr. Ardenham, 
coming to her side a secund afterward; “but [ e yij 
net find the fam anywhere. I will take a seco: d luk 
for it to-morrow.” 

‘ It—it is of no eonsequence,” said Grace, in a lov, 
strange voice. “ Please take me home, Mr. Ardenhaw,” 
“Mrs. Morley! are you ill?” 
“ Yes—no—I cannot tell! Oh, take me home at 
once.” 

And Frank Ardenham obeyed, marvelling much at 
the sudden change that had come over his beautilu| 
companion’s spirits. 

Her adieux in the parlour were brief enough ero 
she hurried upstairs, with the feverish blood beatiug 
like pulses of fire in her vetms. 

She sat down, sick and trembling, under the white 
glare of the gaslight, and tried. to realize the {ull hortur 
of her position. 

Adrian Morley—her husband—a drunkard anda 
gambler! Was it all a dream? or was it indeed true 
that sne had awakened to this horrible reality of grici 
and shame and yet lived on?” 

As she bowed her head on her hands with a low 
shuddering groan, a new os of remorseful agouy 
rose solemnly up before the accusing judg ment-seat of 
her own conscience. , 

“Tt has been my fault—all my own fault!” she 
wailed aloud. “If I had sot torn him away from the 
home to which he was so tenderly attached—if I had 
not kept him here to gratify my own individual vanity, 
this would never have been! Oh, God! the punish- 
ment is greater than I can bear!” 

And she remembered with a sick heart the argu- 
ments she had used to win him away from home— 
the eagerness with which she had assumed all the 
responsibility of the change—the very words she Lad 
spoken in her reckless folly. 

“T told him I was miserable at home,” she thought. 
“Miserable! if I had known the dreadful meaning of 
the word! But to-morrow I will beg him, on my 
bended knees, to return once more==[ will tell him 
now foolish I have been—how mad. And perhaps— 
perhaps we may be happy in our quiet. home once more. 
Oh, if I had never left it!” 

% One~tepr-Shase od 

As the little mantle clock sharply spoke out the hour, 
Grace Morley started to her feet. : 

“ What detains him so? Whatcan keep him away 
from me? I will go myself and look for him.” 

She drew the white o cloak round ber 
shoulders, and hurried with trembling limbs toward 
the door. 

But while her touch was on the handle, it swung 
rudely open, and a group of men came in, bearing 
something prone and lifeless in their midst. 

And Grace Morley, while all the blood in her veins 
seemed frozen into ice, knew that.she was looking 02 
her dead husband's face! 

“ Take care of the lady—she’s fainted !” said a rude 
voice. “ Doctor—you had better see to her.” 

But she had not fainted. White, speechless, powel- 
less as she was, the blessed relief of insensibility 
had been denied the bereaved wife, and she saw and 
heard with agonizing distinctness alb that passed 
rns wil !” said the tyingly 

is wife i ‘oung sur pityingly- 
“ I did not know that mys del ae She 
should have been prepared for this. Poor creature— 
poor crushed creature! Lay down the dead mat, 
Somers, and come here. He is past all help. Calli 
the women, and take away that mob of staring mea! 

As the pungent breath of some powerful restorative 





crossed her senses, Grace fainted in the young su~ 
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—— porting arme—tife and conse! la 
, rting arms—life and consciousness cou 
Cen ed their domain against the great billows of 
agony that were sweeping across hersoul! 
eWhen she came to her senses, the first object on 
hich her eye rested was the kind face of the young 
doctot. With a convulsive effort she strove to start 
h. 
o- ioe gully? said the young man. “ Lie still 
a while longer; you are hardly strong enough to rise 


eS ell me!” she gasped, with colourless lips, “ tell 
me all.” - 
“ Not yet—you 
“] ow it all,” she moaned. 


will be stronger presently.” 
“He is dead, but 


a Your husband had lost everything he possessed 
inthe world at the gaming table, and in a fit of 
despair, parfially aggravated by the influence of liquor, 
shot himself through the temples.” : 

Contrary to the doctor’s expectations, Grace neither 
screamed nor wept, but lay silent and voiceless as a 
aye takes it easily,” thought he. Ah, could he 
but have seen into the hidden depths of her broken, 
crushed heart! 

A few days afterwards she returned to the home 
cho had been so eager to abandon, only to mourn with 
the bitterest remorse that one fatal mistake which 
had darkened her whole existence with its ae 


shadow ! A. 
—————_—_ 


JUNE ROSES. 


A pELicious summer-day, such as I am so fond of 
writing about, so much fonder of enjoying, after my 
own idle, profitless fashion ; the very queen of all 
those bright days—the one to be looked back upon 
as the brightest and most beautiful, however cloud- 
Jess and glorious any of the succeeding train might 


be. 

A little bay, along a picturesque shore, with lofty 
hills jutting out upon either side, and flinging the sha- 
dows of their summer decorations far across the sunlit 
water; a stretch of green lawn between, upon which 
the old mansion stood, with pine woods towering up at 
the baek, and always murmuring a solemn echo to the 
refrain of the waves, 

In front, the broad sweep of sparkling waters, dotted 
with silver sails, and dazzling bright with the sun- 
beams, save where, at intervals, close to the shore, 
other cliffs, stately and vine-crowned, like those near 
the house, cast their pleasant shadows over the gelden 
sheen. 

Amerry party, collected by appointment that morn- 
ing at the house, had been picnicing on the hill-side, 
dancing on the smooth turf beneath, rowing along 
the shadowed shore, and enjoying one of those undis- 
turbed gala days whieh occasionally brighten our lives 
with their Eden passage. 

The sweetness of the late afternoon wore out; the 
last hours, perhaps the pleasantest of any, when 
everybody was too tired for further exertions, and 
they sat under the trees in little groups, talking idly, 
and listening to the dash of the waters against the 
rocks, as they seemed calling to the responsive voices 
of the pines. 

Then the glory of the sunset flamed up against the 
western sky, transformed every cloud and wave into 
rainbow-hued shallops, that sailed across sky and 
water, and seemed to meet in the broad distance, where 
the line of light lay most dazzling. 

When the brightness faded arose the pleasant confu- 
sion of separation and departure. Most of the party 
were to row back to the hotel that was nestled out of 
sight in acurve of the shore a few miles lower down; 
and those who were to find a way homeward by 
another route steod watching them as the little beats, 
with their gondola-like awnings, floated out upon the 
waters, and gay veices rang back other words of part- 
ing, glad as the enjoyment of the past hours. 

There were, nene of them, guests at the house on 
the hill-side, se where a path branched off toward 
the main road, Katharine Hawdon paused to hear her 
friends farewells and thanks for the pleasure she had 
afforded them, 

She stood still where they had left ker, even after 
the last of the group had disappeared, but: not alone— 
Louis Summers was waiting to accompany her back 
- the house—then there must be still another part- 

g. 

He was loeking silently at her as she leaned against 
the stile im pleasant pensiveness, ker cheeks still 
tinged with excitement, her eyes looking fairly 
black, as they always did after any prolonged excite- 
ment, either of pleasure or pain, and her fair hair 
breaking loose from its accustomed propriety into a 
thousand little ripples and curls that suftened her face 
into a more girlish loveliness,than it usually possessed. 

Not a me face, irregular in feature and con- 
tour, but something better than that—a beuutiful face 





from its strength and purity, and the wonderful power 
of expression which broke from the grand soul 
within. 

Past the first impulsiveness of girlhood, past the 
wild romance and restlessness, and entering upon the 
serenity of womanhood, like some virgin queen moving 
forward to the full possession of her royalty. 

I cannot tell how long Louis Summers would have 
stood watching her, albeit he was not a man who 
usually lacked words, and those, too, that fitted rightly 
the exact moment; but Katharine roused herself with 
a little start, and said: 

“Tt has been such a pleasant day.” 

Pleasant, indeed,” he returned ; “ but it has passed 
so quickly.” 

She laughed a little. 

“Poor human nature must peep out,” she said; 
“when we can complain of nothing else, we groan 
because the sun won't stand still and wait for our 
pleasure to end.” 

“But if you have enjoyed it, you must be sorry to 
see it end,” he urged. 

“No,” replied Katharine; “I shall have another 
pleasant memory; the day will grow even brighter as 
one looks back upon it,” 

“Then you hold it is a happiness to have enjoyed, 
even if the enjoyment did not lust.” 

“Indeed Ido! I think I could bear great suffering 
better if I had been happy before it. If there was only 
a cold monotony before the trouble came, I should feel 
that I had been cheated every way.” 

“And yet the belief is, at least, as old as Dante, 
and we have his word for it that— 

‘Nessun maggior dolore, 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria.’” 
“Tennyson says it more sweetly,” returned she. 
“*Sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier 
things.’ 
But I don’t choose te pin my faith on the sleeve of 
either. Dante was sour and bitter; no man can bea 
proper judge who receives trouble in that spirit.” 

“ But by what argument do you defend yourself for 
disputing my grand hearted Tennyson ?” 

And she laughed in the girlish way natural to her 
at times, that contrasted so prettily with her usual 
gravity, which people mistook for pride. 

“You know a prophet has no honour in his own 
country,” she answered, “a live poct must share the 
same fate among his contemporaries, I suppose.” 

He did not answer; his thoughts had gone away 
from the idle jesting of the moment; the light in those 
clear, brown eyes deepened, and the voice had a lower 
tone as he said: 

“TI believe it would be only pain for me to look 
back, if I thought this day must end here.” 

‘here was something so changed in the tone that 
Katharine’s gaiety left her, the colour fluttered un- 
easily across her cheek, and after one shy glance at 
the earnest face bent toward her own, she stood silent, 
her hands unconsciously pulling at the wild rose they 
held—those fair, slender hands, so delicate, yet pos- 
sessing so muel character that a true physiologist 
would have told from them fhe strength and pride, 
the true womanliness and gentleness which lay in her 
nature. 

“ Katharine!” 

Only her name that he pronounced, but in an accent 
she had never before heard; and in that brief instant 
of confusion and bewilderment, Katharine Hawdon 
knew the truth, and the dream which had lain so 
quietly upon her soul during the past weeks, that she 
had gained no perception of its depth and intensity, 
burst into unforewarned maturity like the sudden un- 
folding of an amaryllis to the sun. 

He was clasping her hands, striving to look into her 
downcast eyss, uttering broken words of passionate 
strength that thrilled her very soul; but all the while, 
though neither noticed it, the summer ro-es dropped, 
one after another, from her hold under the pressure of 
his grasp. 

Beneath the waning glory of the June day they had 
passed into the brightness of the old world, which is 
still the new, and shall be so while any human hearts 
have power enough ia their youth to open the charmed 
portals. 

How long they stood there and talked probably 
neither could have told. 

Somewhere in your life—don’t be ashamed to own 
it—you, too, have passed through one of those inde- 
scribable seasons—at once brief as a rainbow flash and 
long as eternity. 

lt was almost a year now since those two had first 
met, and been drawn toward each other, as people of 
kindred sympathies must be, when happily the 
chances of this life bring them within responsive 
reach- 

Pleasant months during the gay winter in town, 
where Kathariae managed to keep herself free enough 
from the excitement about her to have ample oppor- 
tunity for quiet hours with such as made a deeper 


claim upon her life than the passing acquaintanceship 
of the time. 

Pleasant weeks since, in the quiet of that sea-girt 
homestead, to which he had been a daily visitor, while 
the subtle chain which bound them grew narrower, 
until it had become fettered in the consummation of 
the present hour. 

No boy-and-girl love, which is usually as weak and 
undisciplined as it is fresh and beautiful—Louis Sum- 
mers was thirty, and this was Katharine’s twenty- 
second birthday. 

Before the twilight had time to grow grey and 
sombre, when the sunset burned out, the moon rose 
up, and made the scene only a softer and holier day, 
and through its sweetness they walked slowly toward 
the old house. 

“You w*l not go to-night ?” Katharine said. 

“Not fif I may stay; I want to see your uncle. 
Ah! there he is now, walking up and down the lawn.” 

Katharine could not meet anybody just then; so 
she stole through the shrubbery to enter the bouse 
by another door, and Summers passed on toward the 
lawn. 

Mr. Hawdon came towards him as he approachod 
—an elderly man, gentlemanly and proud-looking, but 
with a bitterness about the compressed mouth, and 
lines on the narrow forehead, which spoke plainly of a. 
soured temper, and prejudices stubborn as thoso of all 
men with a lack of breadth in their frouta! d p- 
ments, who must necessarily be incapable of vi 
a subject upon more than one side. 

“Is that you, Summers?” he called out. “I began 
to think you were all drowned. What has become of 
the rest ?” 

“ All gone home, sir,” replied Summers, as ho 
approached and stood by the old gentleman's side. 

“And where is Katharine? Itis ages after the 
tea hour! Has she gone home with the people?” 

“No—no; she has just gone into the house.” 

“Not very polite to leave you, Ishould say! Come, 
we will go and find her, and see if it enters into her 
plans to give us any tea to-night.” 

“ T want to speak to you first,” said Summers, not 
hesitating from any fear of the man, only from that 
hesitation which any proud heart feels at revealing 
its dearest secret. 

“Well,” said Mr. Hawdon, pleasantly enough, 
“speak then, but don't let it be a lawyer's speech, for 
I am hungry.” 

“Your niece and I have had a long conversa- 
tion——” 

“Bless me, I don’t need to be told that. Didn't 
I say I had been waiting an hour and a half for 
my tea?” 

Summers was annoyed by the commonplaces which 
jarred upon his mood, but he was forced to laugh 
nevertheless, 

“To be brief, then, sir, she has given me yer- 
mission to ask you if I may keep her always with 
me.” 

“ Phe deuce she has!” cried Mr. Hawdon; but as 
his words and voice were alike crabbe'l, iu good or ill 
temper, it really was qzite impossible to tell what sen- 
sation was uppermost in his mind. 

“You have known me for a long time,” pursued 
Summers; “ my father was your friend.” 

“I know all you want to say, sir,” interrupted Mr. 
Hawdon; “so it’s of no use to go over it.” 

Summers began to look proud and stern, 

“ Am I to understand that you disapprove : 

“There you go,” again interrupted the merciless 
old bachelor. “No, you are to understand no such 
thing! I dox’t know much about falling in love by 
experience, but!I know you're a splendid fellow, and 
Katharine’s a pearl—a pearl, sir; and if you want. 
— married, I say do it, and God bless you, that’s 
al 

Summers seized his hand with a variety of insano 
sounding ejaculations, then darted off. 

“Where the deuce are you going now?” cried his 
host. . 

“ Only @ moment—Katharine—I want to see— 

v 


“No, you don’t!” exclaimed Mr. Hawdon, reso- 
lutely catching his arm. “At this rate, I shall get 
no tea at all.” 

He pulled his guest unceremoniously into the hall, 
and never loosened his hold till they stood in the 
library, with Katharine visible in the moonlight. 

“ Kate,” said the bachelor, * love is good, but tea is 
better ; love is acommodity Ishould fancy just as good 
cold as hot; tea isn’t—I want mine.” 

He stalked on into the little room where the tablo 
was spread, ordered in the urn, scolded the servaut, 
wrinkled up his face portentously, and looked as 
pleased as an overgrown schoolboy all the while. 

Oh! the dear, beautiful June evening, with the old 
house sanctified by the presence of that dream; the 
long walk up and down the moonlit shore; a night 
that had such glory as perhaps no coming evening 





might ever possess, lighted by a moon which, perhaps, 
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would never dazzle their eyes aguin—are there any 
human words which can describe it ? 

Somewhere in your life, you, too, who read, have 
had, or shall Lave, an evening like that! If the mur- 
mur of the scented wind died in a wail over a place of 
graves; if the moon set never to rise again; at least 
thank God you have known that hour! If you have 
yet to wait for the charmed season, for the new voice 
of the waters, the new glory of the night, pray that 
you may be worthy of the happiness if it lasts; and 
pray, toc, that if the holier destiny of renunciation 
and sacrifice is to be yours, that you may be worthy 
to wear the crown of thorns which somewhere in 
eternity shali blossom into fadeless roses. 

The next moruing Summers was forced to return to 
town; by the end of the week he would be down— 
only a few days of separation, 

As the two stood side by side, uttering the last 
parting, they repeated those words again and again; 
only afew days, and neither could have assigned any 
reason for the chill pain they brought, a childish weak- 
ness, not in keeping with either character. 

The carriage was at the door. Mr. Hawdon had 
gone back into the library. 

“ Guod-bye, darling,” Summers whispered ; “ expect 
me on Saturday.” 

A servant came up the steps at that moment with a 
package of letters aud papers in his hand fresh from 
the post-office, 

“ Any letters for Miss Hawdon?” asked Summers, 
quickly. 

“Yes, sir, this one,” and the man held up the 
epistle, which Summers took, and he passed on. 

“At least I can make you a parting gift,” he said, 
placing the letter in her hand. “ God bless you, 
Katharine—my Katharine. Good-bye.” 

He sprang iuto the carriage, and was driven rapidly 
down theavenue. Katharine stood watching until the 
vehicle disappeared down the high road, and then 
turned to enter the house, forgetful of the letter she 
hcld in her hand, 

At that instant her uncle’s voice sounded through 
the hall—souuded as she had twice before in her life 
jieard it—barsh and broken, with terrible wrath and 
passion. 

“Katharine! Katharine Hawdon, I say!” 

She hurried through the hall, while a sudden sick- 
ening horror seemed depriviug her of all strength, and 
the moment required to reach the library appeared 
endless. 

Mr. Hawdon was standing in the middle of the 
room, grasping a letter in one hand, his face rigid and 
Lars!: with a rage which no common event could have 
produced. 

“You have a letter, too!” he exclaimed; “so you 
kzow it!” 

She looked at him in dumb astonishment, glanced 
at the unfamiliar superscription of the envelope she 
leld, and cried out: 

“What is it? What isit?” 

“ That—that—your——” 

Le could not go on; his passion actually seemed 
suffocating him. He hurried up and down the room 
gasping brokenly: 

* Read—your letter—your letter; I can’t tell you!” 

Katharine tore open the envelope, glauced down 
the blotted page, and then sank slowly into a chair, 
not fainting, for her glazed eyes stared always at the 
letter, and Ler lips moved in @ vain attempt to articu- 
late. 

He was not noticing her, he was not thinking of 
ler; rushing up and down the room, mad with the dis- 
grace which had come so near his own life, blind and 
dumb with the passion which surged through his soul, 
its fire increased by the recollection of past treachery, 
and the stera vows he had made for action, if ever 
again a crisis should arrive like that which had come 
now. 

This was what Katharine Hawdon read in the letter 
her lover had placed in her hand as a parting gift. 

It was a letter written in a prison—written by her 
own brother, whom she had belived not even in the 
country ; and, worst of all, it was the third time 
within the past three years that a letter, threatening 
sorrow and disgrace to all who bore his name, had 
reached that dwelling from the self-same hand. 

He was in prison, arrested on a charge of forgery, 
and he wrote, in all the abjectness of a weak nature, 
for mercy and help. Poor, weak fool, praying for 
mercy and help, and nobody to show it but that 
blinded, thunder-stricken girl, and that pitiless-look- 
ing man. 

Only a few moments of that dumb anguish, and 
Katharine was tugging at her uncle’s arm, crying out 
in a voice as unlike that which had whispered under 
the moonlight of the past evening, as if years instead 
of hours had elapsed. 

“Come, uncle, come! There is no time to lose; 
let us save hLim—save him !” 

He shook off her hold; his passion was too great 
for him to note her agony. 


“ Tf it was to save my own soul I wouldn’t raise a 
finger,” he cried out. “ Once I saved him by paying 
a gambling debt—once I forgave the forging of my 
own name. I swore an oath then, that if the 
third time came, it should find me merciless—it 
does!” 

“Uncle, uncle! 
father’s sake !” 

“T swore an oath—I will keep it! No man would 
be more inflexible than that creature's father, Cast Lim 
off as I do, the time has come.” 

Katharine started to her feet, the whirl and insanity 
left ay senses, the quick, vigorous nature reasserted 
itself. 

“ Never!” she cried. ‘He is my brother. If shame 
comes to him, I bear it by his side; disgrace, im- 
prisonment, death ! I will not leave him.” 

“ So be it,” he answered, in a hard, sullen tone; 
“go with him, but rememter, you leave me for 
ever.” 

Frém their early childhood that man had been a 
father to the brother and sister; this would be no 
ordinary parting of relatives; it was the breaking up 
of home, of their lives, it was the separation between 
parent and children. 

“You won't do this,” Katharine cried; “you can’t 
doit! Only listen to me; you shan’t go. Uncle, 
uncle! We are your children—the legacy of a 
dying man ; time and again you have said so! You 
can’t cast your own son off! Uncle, uncle!” 

“Tf he had been my son I would not have forgiven 
the first offence—I told you so! Ihave no right to 
scgeen him any longer, no more than I would to 
shold a murderer. I will not do it!” 

“For God’s love, uncle! Only this time! Mercy! 
mercy! Our mother pleads for her boy—your 
brother’s child! Think how you loved him; how 
proud you were of him. It isn’t too late; save him 
this once—this once!” 

“ Only to bring a deeper and more lasting disgrace 
upon usall. Let me go, Katharine! Stop pulling at 
my coat! Sitdown, I say! Are you going mad ?” 

She was past speech for afew moments. He forced 
her into a chair, turning away from the white face 
and agonized eyes that stared into his own. 

“Now listen to me,” he said. “This man can’t 
keep out of crime. Freed now, he would only do 
worse. He has taken an assumed name. Nobody 
knows that he is in this country. I tell you five 
years in prison will be mercy and not cruelty to him.” 

She struggled for strength, as if she battled with 
some invisible foe. No tears yet to humanize her 
agony—voice enough at last to cry: 

“Five years! So young! with bad men about 
him ! coming out utterly hardened and lost! Uncle! 
uncle! as you hope for God’s mercy, show it to us!” 

“ He is nothing to you—cast him off! You aremy 
child—I command you!” 

“Never! though all the world bade me! Uncle, 
if a voice from heaven bade me, I wouldn't believe its 
truth! My brother—my brother, that I played 
with, that you loved so, and said his prayers at your 
kn ” 


For God's sake—for my dead 


The horrible tension of her nerves gave way ; with 
one sob, on which life itself seemed going out, the 
tears leaped from her eyes, and preserved her totter- 
ing reason. 

She wept till she had no more tears left, and then 
she said, brokenly : 

“T shall go—will you help me?” 

“ Never!” and the veice was like a blow on iron. 

“My God! what to do—inow to do it!” 

“ You are of age; your ten thousand pounds lie in 
the bank, waiting for investment—take them; bring 
him out of prison ; be dragged down to disgrace with 
him. You are nothing to me; go to that forger, that 
thief—go!” 

She rose up cold and white. 

“T will go,” she said. “You have shown me the 
way; may God show you the mercy you will not show 
us 


“You are ruining your life, Katharine; neither 


this sacrifice! Think of 


heaven nor man can ask 
your engagement, of your love—— 

“They belong to the old life,” she interrupted ; 
“the new one begins to-day.” 

Expostulations and pleading on either side; a stern 
belief in his justice upholding the man; only the 
thought that her brother called for help, and that it 
must be given at the expense of life itself, animating 
the woman—and thus they parted. 

The evening of that day, which had dawned so 
brightly, found Katharine in the great city, as utterly 
separated from her past life, as if an earthquake had 
suddenly blotted the world from under her feet, but 
holding fast to her shattered life with only one 
thought, one aim—her brother ! 

She could think now—could see what was to be 
done. It was too late to obtain admittance to the 
prison that night. She had the address of her bro- 





ther’s lawyer ; she drove directly to his office, only to 


a 
find him gone; tospend hours in search of his home: 
to find herself in his presence at last; to meet wig 
kindness and sympathy, but little hope. 

Mr. Edwards knew the whole truth—thie 
man’s real name; these were the facts: 

Richard Hawdon had got himself into some dig. 
culty at Bordeaux, where he had been sent by jj, 
uncle, after settling the former forgery; le ha 
hurried to Paris with a party of reckless mey. 
being afraid to go home, had spent a few days in wi\j 
excess, and finally, being used as an instrument} 
his designing companions, led to commit the forge; 
and left to be given up to prompt detection, whij, 
they escaped with the spoils. 

The man whose name had been forged was an qo. 
quaintance of Mr. Hawdon—a stern, hard man, why 
said only, that as the truth could not transpire, ang 
no disgrace would visit the family, the best thing tha 
could happen to the creature was imprisonment. Jj, 
kuow of the boy’s former crimes, of his uncle's resolv, 
on that occasion—it was his now. 

To find this man was Katharine’s next step. Shy 
lad seen him often at his own house, and at he 
uncle’s, She must goat once. Mr. Edwards offera 
to accompany her. 

“ Better not,” she said; ‘‘ let me see him alone,” 

He saw what looked like death in her face. Hg 
urged her to wait—to rest. She could no more hayg 
done it than if a tornado had been whirling Le 
along. 

It was growiug late for a seasonable visit, iu 
Katharine paid no attention to ordinary ceremonies, 
She drove to Mr. Winthrop’s house, and was aj- 
mitted to his presence. 

I do not think she was eloquent in her pleading 
soul and heart were too thoroughly racked for that; 
but there was a look in her face which must liave 
made itself felt to the dullest or most unfeeling capa- 
city—a look which said, that while there was a 
chance of working, of struggling against the current, 
neither body nor mind would give way; but whieu the 
irrevocable had come, there would be an end to the 
powers of both. 

He argued a long while; he yielded at last when 
she cried: 

“ You are not condemning a criminal to prison, you 
are giving a death-blow to a woman; you are not 
punishing the guilty, you are murdering the inno- 
cent!” 

Her look and tone fairly terrified the cold, worldly 
man. j 
“Send your lawyer.” he exclaimed, “and I'll settle 
it! Good heaven! Miss Hawdon, don’t call mea 
murderer !” 

She tried to thank him; words were very hard to 
come, buat the look in her eyes haunted him for 
weeks. 

Back, late as it was, to the lawyer; once in his 
house, the news spoken, aud for a time nature avenged 
itself for all it had undergone—Katharine fainted 
away, and the rest of the night was a blauk to 
her. 

But the next morning she was up and ready for 
action. She was spared that most harrowing of all 
visitations, the visit to the prison. She had only to 
sit,down and be quiet, and in a few hours her brother 
would be restored to her. 

he house where the lawyer lived was in a quict 
street, set back far enough to admit of a little garden 
in front—and Katharine went out there during ber 
season of watching. 

As she stood in the path, she looked into the street, 
and saw Louis Summers passing by. He was paus- 
ing at the gate; some business with Mr. Edwaris 
called him, and not finding him at his office, he had 
come to the house in search of him. 

When he was half way up the yard, he saw Kath- 
rine standing on the steps, whither she had retreated; 
and after the first look of incredulous astonishmeut, 
he darted forward, calling her name, joyfully. — 

She led the way into the house, Qnce in the 
parlour, and the door closed, she turned and regaried 
him-with a look which startled him from its revela- 
tion of the sad destiny that had come upon her. 

“ Good heaven, Katharine!” he exclaimed ; “ what 
is the matter—what are you doing here?” ; 

“I think to say farewell to you; although I did 
not know it when I came,” she answered. 

He stared at her in startled amazement. 

“ What is it, Katharine—what is it ?” 

“ Shame—disgrace! They have passed so close t0 
me, Louis Summers, that they have scorched my ve'y 
soul—they separate me from you.” 

When he cried out to her in a wild paroxysm of 
distress to speak intelligibly, she stood there and told 
him the whole story in a passive, stunned sort of way. 
that was more painful to hear than excitement covh 
have made it. Told him everything, even to the fact 
that she was cast off by her uncle; that she hads0 
one in the world left to cling to but that weak, ering 
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icenkaeeat 
ing in him the support which her woman’s naturo re- 


ee in that moment the affairs of the world with- 
out pressed so close upon him that he had no time to 
spare; every moment wasted jeopardized almost 
a human life, and it was necessary that he should be 


5 Catharine,” he cried, “did you think this would 
child? Child, will you trust me till to- 


us, 
part “ 


w? 
= Till the end of my life,”she answered. 


“Wait here then—I must go. To-morrow, Ka- 
eo” 
— more words of consolation, and he left her— 
Jeft her with her chaotic world once more struggling 
Guto life and bloom. All was not lost; his love, his 
guidance were left her still. 

Before the afternoon was gone, Katharine Hawdon 
and her brother met once more. I do not wish to 
describe that first interview—similar scenes have been 
avritten oft times enough. 

He was very penitent—the penitence of a weak 
nature with a fund of stolid obstinacy at the bottom. 
He looked worn and ill, but boyish to a degree, 
although he was but a year younger than Katharine. 

There was not strength enough in his character for 
any earnest principles to take root there. He must be 
svhatever circumstances and association made him. 
He was by no means a fool; a handsome young fellow, 
with a pretty gift of language, and glimpses enough of 
ability, if any one of the gleams of talent could 
have been sufficiently developed for any beneficial 
result. 

Incorrigibly indolent, always meaning to do better 
to-morrow; feeling by some mysterious mental 
analysis a sense of injury and wrong toward the whole 
world, from troubles which had risen solely from his 
own vicious habits—fretful—headstrong. Oh! neither 
time nor trouble had changed, or would change him. 
Katharine saw that before the first hour of their meet- 
dug was gone. 

Of course, there was enough to be said on both 
sides. There was the work of living before them; 
and the question arose, how was life to be met ? 

When Richard knew the truth, that his uncle had 
cast them off together, his anger mastered his peni- 
tence; but Katherine would not argue or listen there. 

Richard wished to go away at once—anywhere— 
Italy. Katherine had some money left. He could 
find employment. Only to be gone from that fatal 
city, and beyond the possibility of being followed with 
stories of his own misconduct and guilt. 

Katharine could form no plan then—she was 
waiting for Summers. Sitting there in their quiet 
room, with the twilight about them, she told her 
brother of this dear one, and the change he had 
‘brought into her whole existence. 

At first Richard was deeply indignant that she 
should think of anybody but him; that this man 
should know his secret; but he grew calm after a 
while, was glad to have a firm hand to lean upon, and 
sat down to wait his-arrival. 

The twilight passed and the evening came, but 
Louis Summers did not arrive. 

When the bells pealed out midnight, Richard was 
asleep in his chamber, and Katharine still sat there, 
uot expecting now, but trying to find reasons for her 
disappointment. 

There was a vague chill at her heart, but no dis- 
trust. She grew very cold and faint—that was the 
reaction after all she had endured. 

And while she watched and counted the strokes of 
the clock, feeling the chill and trembling increase, a 
distant village was aroused from its quiet by a terri- 
ble tumult~a railway train had met with an accident, 
and the dead and dying filled chambers which a little 
while before had been calm with the slumber of 
happy hearts. 

But of all this Katharine could have no perception ; 
only the chill at her heart increased, and at last she 
crept away to her bed, to find an oblivion for the 
hours that must pe between then and the morning. 

Tt came—the utiful June morning—came and 
passed, and the day followed—but no tidings. Another 
and another came, till a week was gone, but no step 
sounded in the dwelling—no hope came to Katharine. 

At first Richard pitied her, then his old restlessness 
came up—he was wild to be gone. This man had 
shrunk from them like the rest of the world— 
Katharine must make up her mind to that. 

She could not go away. When she counted up the 
days that had elapsed, she was almost mad; but she 
could not go—a little longer—another respite! 

Richard was sick of confinement ; he began to go 
out after nightfall, doubtful-looking men came to the 
house several times in search of him; late in the even- 
ing he would return, and Katharine saw that he had 

n drinking. 
one not donee must save him at least. 
1ade preparations to go away to where she had 
‘jew kind friends, who would assist them. 


At last Summers’ name was dead between them. 
Richard understood that, however long their lives 
might endure, that name was never to be uttered 
again. 

Katharine saw that she could wait no longer. For 
a season her heart and her duty had fought a hard 
battle—but it was over now. She would take her 
brother’s hand, and lead him away from the temptation 
and guilt of his past life. 

For days and days she had refused to mark the 
passage of time. Each morning she had clung with 
new tenacity to the hope of seeing a rainbow upon 
the gulf of her life before the day faded. Each night 
she had pressed eagerly forward to slumber, that she 
might the sooner escape the hours which must inter- 
vene before it would be possible to catch up a fresh 
hope, and hold a new vigil. 

‘There was no bitterness in her soul ; she did not hate 
or despise the man she had loved; she would not 
allow herself to acknowledge that he had acted weakly 
in shrinking from her side after he had taken time to 
consider the injury that might blight his own life if 
he linked himself with her and hers. It was necessary 
for her soul’s peace, nay, its safety, that the god of its 
worship should not be stricken down from its pedestal ; 
and, by the strange power of her woman’s nature, she 
kept it erect in spite of doubt, silence, everything— 
kept it sacred still. 

his thing is possible to certain men and women ; 
not to all, but to a few—this I know. 

It seemed to Katharine that in sacrificing herself 
to her brother she had saved him; but justice still 
demanded its victim, and she must suffer for the 
wrongs whose consequences she had removed from 
his path. Her life had narrowed to the round his 
would have taken in the prison; she must submit to 
her captivity, and, perhaps, even before she stepped 
from this world, an angel would open the door of her 
durgeon and let the sunlight in upon her soul once 
more. 

They were ready to go. Richard would scarcely 
permit her to communicate even with Mr. Edwards; 
she wrote him only a few broken lines of thanks. 

It so chanced thas under the name Richard had 
assumed, two persons sailed for Melbourne on the very 
day that Katuvarine and he stood upon the deck of the 
vessel and watched the last sight of the familiar land 
fade, and turned their thoughts toward the distant 
shores where they sought a haven. 

Two years went by in that isolation from the world 
of their past. 

The refuge they found was, at least, a safe one. 
They had not been called upon to wrestle with the loath- 
some ills of actual poverty ; Richard had employment 
on an estate, Katharine taught two little children, 
and was companion to the commonplace old pair into 
whose service they had entered, and whose minds 
had never fatigued themselves with curiosity enough 
to question why and wherefore the orphans were 
there; content to suppose that circumstances rendered 
it necessary for them to earn their livelihood, and they 
preferred to do it as far as possible from their early 


home. 

Bat Richard Hawdon had not will enough to persist 
in a course that would have led to reformation. 

He was ashamed to go back to his native land— 
Katharine’s influence and his retired life kept him 
safe from wrong which could meet with actual punish- 
ment—but he chose to fret over his thwarted youth, 
hie broken hopes; to call himself ill-fated, to brood 
over his evil deeds, and pity himself therefore, and to 
believe that no mortal had ever been stricken bya 
series of such dire calamities as he. 

He drank, by way of consolation; Katharine could 
not keep him from indulging in the vice, but she did 
keep him within a sort of limit. Fortunately, he did 
no harm to any one but himself, and, really, it seemed 
little matter by what means the deformed, thwarted, 
life was transferred to anothersphere, where at least 
the mastery of the flesh would be done away. 

And Katharine lived on, and did not falter, though 
the heat of those ardent skies could never warm her 
heart into comfort, nor the voice of the scented wind 
bring back the joyousness of youth. 

She simply lived for others, and this complete abne- 
gation had, at least, one sort of reward—the heavy 
pressure of pain gradually slipped from her heart. 

The odd feeling that she was enduring the cap- 
tivity from which she had saved the erring one 
never left her; but she had ceased to look forward to 
the time when an angel should open the door, andceased 
to think much of herself where this world was con- 
cerned ; persistently blind to the thought of a future, 
living in her little round of present days, and not 
murmuring. 

Now the end was at hand. Beneath those fervid 
skies, Richard Hawdon’s misused, cramped, listless 
soul was going forth to the Infinite. There was 
Katharine still—the same Katharine—soothing and 
watching, and doing much for the erring spirit at 





least, if she could not help the shattered body. 





But she was not to bear that last trouble alone. 
Every landward wind blew nearer the sails that 
brought the resurrection of her hopes; the angel who 
should open her prison doors stood upon the thresh- 
hold, but; she knew it not. 

For Louis Summers did come; and in that silent 
retreat he found Katharine walking up and down in 
the garden amid the freshness of evening. 

She looked up and saw him standing there. Some- 
way there was neither surprise nor wonder in her mind, 
only the thought which had lain on her heart all that 
time took words and cried out : 

“The prison doors are at last opened. Louis! 
Louis!” 

Through all she had believed in him—believed in 
him even at the worst; and now she heard the story 
of that accident which had left him, for weeks, with 
only a faint struggling life in his frame, met when he 
was hurrying for his mother to come and watch over 
his Katharine. Then the search when life came back; 
no tidings anywhere but the names of the people who 
had gone to Melbourne. 

He followed—followed from one colony to another 
—always on their track, and always too late to 
overtake them; and when he did, more than a year 
had gone, and he stood face to face with them to find 
strangers. 

Back to England—another illness; then a weary 
time of vain search, joined in by Mr. Hawdon, who 
had grown to the full as anxious and mad as he 
was. 

Chance—so men call it—let us have faith enough 
for once to say, God's providence—at last threw in 
his way the captain of the ship with whom the 
brother and sister had sailed. Since then only time 
enough for the second journey had elapsed. He 
eame, not only to cherish Katharine, but to bring 
words of peace and reconciliation from the old man 
in his lonely home. 

Katharine went to prepare Richard; she broke it 
all to him gently as possible. eak as he was he 
could be raised upon his pillows,and call for Sum- 
mers—he must see him at once. 

Thon the pair stood by his bed and listened to his 
eager words—words of thankfulness at last, and after 
a time the yearning for home came up, and all his cry 
was: 

* Home! I shall go home!” 

** As soon as you are able,” Summers said. 

He slept a little with that promise in his mind, 
clasping their two hands in his own. 

The purple and gold of the sunset swept in—the 
traces of illness seemed to fade from his face—a new 
peace settled over it; he looked ashe had years back 
in his innocent boyhood, and he awoke with that dear 
thought on his lips. 

“T am going home,” he said, rather faintly. “ Kiss 
me, Katy dear; Louis, brother, raise me up.’ 

They raised him higher on the pillows. Summers 
saw the sudden perception of the truth startle 
Katharine, and gathered her to his side. 

“Tam going home,” repeated Richard, while his 
hands clung closer to theirs, but the great eyes wan- 
—s a little now; “going home—another trial at 
life.” 

His head drooped suddenly, the eyes grew fixed, 
but the smile did not fade from his lips. He had 
gone home—gone to make a new trial of life, let us 
hope in the land where all are exempt from the 
st.aggles of mortality here below. — 








Tue REGISTRATION oF VoTers.—The new Act of 
Parliament to amend the registration of county voters 
has been printed, and has immediate operation. It 
will effect several important alterations in the law of 
registration and as to the duties of revising barristers 
in the next revision of the lists of counties, cities, and 
boroughs. On or before the 10th June in every year 
the clerk of the peace is to deliver to the overseers of 
every parish in the county, his precept according to 
the form now printed, with the forms of notices, list, 
and copies of the register in the principal Act men- 
tioned. The clerk of the peace is to transmit to the 
overseer of every parish copies of the part of the 
register relating to each parish; and the overseers, on 
or before the 20th June, are to publish the register as 
provided on the church doors, and the same is to be 
removed not later than the 20th July. In future the 
20th August, instead of the 25th, is to be|the last 
day for giving notices of objections; and the 1st Sep- 
tember, instead of the 29th August, is to be the last 
day for the overseers to deliver to the clerks of the 
peace the papers mentioned in the ninth section 
of the principal Act. One of the most important 
alterations now made is, that the grounds of 
objection are to be specified in the notice given. ‘Ne 
person objected to under the provisions of this Act 
shall be required to give evidence before the revising - 
barrister in support of his right to be registered, other- 
wise than as such right shall be called in question in 
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such ground or grounds of objection.” Each ground 
is to be treated by the revising barrister as a separate 
ground .of objection. Voters changing their abodes 
and objected to may make a declaration, and transmit 
the same to the clerk of the peace on or before the 
14th September. No lists of voters for a county 
are to be revised before the 20th September. Costs 
to £5 and not 20s. may be awarded by the barrister. 
The revising barrister is to read “ audibly in open 
court” the names expunged and the names inserted. 
He is empowered to order the removal of persons in- 
terrupting the proceedings of his court, and a police- 
man is to attend the sittings and to keep order. The 
word “value ” in an objection is to mean the “amount 
of rental.” The Act will forthwith make various 
alterations in the revisions. 


eas 


THE CAVALIER OF ARDEN. 
—_—_@————— 
CHAPTER VIL 
SIR DONALD HAS BUSINESS, 
Beware of entrance to a quarrel; 
But, being in, so bear thee that th’ opposer 
May beware of thee. Shakespeare. 

“Has it in his heart to what?” asked Sir Donald, 
without moving. : 

Gertrude made no answer, but instinctively she 
drew nearer to Louis, as though she feared that her 
uncle might strike her. 

“ What did you think I had ia my heart ?” demanded 
the baronet. 

Louis felt the hand of the poor girl tremble upon 
his arm, and he considered it his duty to interfere. 
He knew that she was suffering—that she dared not 
answer—and that her uncle would be merciless. 

“Sir Donald,” he said, with lordly dignity, at the 
same time rising to his feet, “this is unseemly. You 
should not thus press the lady in my presence. If she 
held any thought either for or against you, it has not 
yet been spoken, and why should you seek to make 
her speak it now ?” 

“ How now, young sir!” cried Donald, trying to put 
on the air of a lord, “ are you the lady’s champion? 
Has she committed herself to your keeping ?” 

“Nay, Sir Donald—nothing of the kind.” The 
youth’s voice did not tremble, nor could the closest 
observer have discovered that he was nnusually moved. 
Had he been alone with the baronet he might have 
shown some fire ; but in Gertrude’s presence he meant 
to be calm, for he well knew how, in her present 
frame of mind, a scene of stormy passion might affect 
her. “Nothing of the kind, I assure you. What I 
have said I have said in the simple desire to save 
the feelings of one who is already, God knows, suffer- 
ing enough.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps,” sneered Donald, ‘my niece has some 
especial claim to your gratitude and protection!” 

“Yes, sir, she has,” answered the cavalier, with 
just the slightest tinge of warmth, and a bright burn- 
ing of the eye. “She and I have been children 
together; we were playmates in those other years, 
and we have been friends in the yearssince. She has 
been as a sister to me, and I owe her a brother's pro- 
tection now.” 

“ And how do you expect to protect her?” 

“Do not sneer, Sir Donald. You have seen how I 
did my duty when you all needed protection against 
a powerful foe.” 

“I cry you mercy, brave youth. I meant not to 
question your bravery. But,”—and the baronet’s 
voice grew calm and serious, evidently at the cost of a 
powerful effort—“ it is growing late, and the dews of 
evening are falling. Gertrude, you had better come 
with me to a more fitting shelter. Louis Moran has 
other duties to attend to.” 

Gertrude dared not resist, even had she been so in- 
clined, so she touvk her uncle’s hand, and suffered him 
to lead her towards the donjon, while Louis, thus left 
to himself, started up and walked in the opposite 
direction.” 

“What was it that Gertrude loft unsaid?” he 
queried, in a deeply anxious mood. ‘ What would 
she have told me had not her uncle interrupted her? 
Most assuredly she had some reason to suspect him. 
But of what? By the gods! I shall see her again ; 
and I will then know what dark intention of Donald 
Lindsay gives her such fear.” 

The cavalier’s meditations were interrupted by the 
appearance of one of his officers, who had come to 
learn what arrangement should be made touching a 
guard for the night. 

He returned to the ballium, where he disposed of 
his forces as he deemed proper, making sure that a 
sufficient scouting party of Walter Markham’s wood- 
men were outside, aud that sentinels were posted at 
proper distances upon the battlements. 

“ Do you think we shall be attacked again ?” asked 
the old warden, Adam Goffer by name, after our hero 


arms where he could place his hands upon them at a 
moment’s notice. 

“Tt is not impossible, good Adam, and hence you 
must look well to the gates, and seo that the porter is 
not too easy with his duty.” 

“ But,” suggested Adam, “ we certainly gave them 
enough of our quality, and I should think they might 
be satisfied.” 

“Ah, my good man,” replied Louis, shaking his 
head, “do you know that this Castle of Clifton is an 
eye-sore to the Roundhead faction; and if I am not 
mistaken even Fleetwood himself gives assent to the 
reduction of the place. But still I do not apprehend 
any immediate renewal of the attack.” 

“Though you think it may be ?” 

“ Certainly. There are plenty of Roundhead soldiers 
in Northampton, and also in Leicester, where Barton 
can get as many reinforcements as he wants; and 
unless I am greatly mistaken touching Ralph Barton's 
character, he will not so readily give over an enter- 
prise of this kind once so vauntingly undertaken. 
However, if we are prepared, I have no fear of the 


On the following day, while those within the donjon 
were making ready for the funeral of their late lord, 
Louis set his men at work clearing out the rubbish 
from the moat, and when this had been done, he 
turned his attention to fixing such obstructions as 
might prevent another attack like that which had 
come so near destroying the bridge and the gate. 
While he was thus at work Sir Donald approached 
the spot, and looked on for awhile. 

““My dear Louis,” he said, with a smile, “ Iam 
glad to see you taking these precautions. Be sure I 
appreciate your efforts.” 

For the moment the young man only thought of 
the important work he kad in hand, so he frankly 
replied : 

“T thought these steps ought to be taken, Sir 
Donald, for we know not how soon some of us may 
be called upon to defend the castle again.” 

“ You are very thoughtful, my dear sir.” 

There was a tinge of sarcasm in this remark which 
could not escape Moran’s perception, and when he 
would have looked more sharply into the baronet’s 
face, the latter turned and walked away. The youth 
watched him until he had gone from sight, and then, 
smiting his fist upon his thigh, he cried : 

“ By heaven ! there’s some villainy brewing in that 
msu’s brain.” 

“Sayin his soul, rather,” said Walter Markham, 
who chanced to stand by Moran’s side. 

“No,” exclaimed Louis. “ The villainy is in his 
soul already; ay—and it’s now in the brain to brew 
up some wicked plot.” 

The woodman pulled the cavalier by the sleeve, 
and drew him away from those who were at work on 
the bridge; and when at a safe distance he asked: 

“ Have you any suspicion of what that plot may be?” 
“Yes,” replied Louis, emphatically. 

“ Ah?” 

“Yes, Walter. It isaimed against me. He would 
be rid of me. He would send me away at once if he 
dared; but he knows that such a course would bring 
down the whole garrison upon him in indigna- 
tion, and perhaps lead to revolt, and for that he is not 
quite prepared. But I fear him not.” 

** By the holy Apostles! and why should you fear 
him?” cried Markham, vehemently. “ Let me tell 
you, as I would not fear to tell him, that where he has 
one weak, puny, cowardly man on his side, in the 
person of his son, you have full an hundred and fifty 
brave men on yours. By my soul, we will wait and 
see him turn you from the castle. We will see how 
he will do it.” ; 

“Good Walter,” said the youth, taking the old 
woodman’s hand, and pressing it warmly, “I know I 
have the true friendship of all our brave men, and for 
that reason I have no fears. So let us rest easy, and 
await the result.” 

But the old woodman was not to be put off yet. He 
fancied, perhaps, that he could enlighten his young 
friend somewhat; so he pulled him further away from 
the gate, and spoke in a lower tone: 

“ Louis, do you know why Sir Donald wishes to 
get rid of you?” 

The young man answered by an inquiring look. 

“ Don’t you know, Louis ?” 

“Do you know, Walter?” 

“ I think I do.” 

“ Then why is it ?” 

The old man shook his head very sagely, and at 
length replied: 

“He would have the Lady Gertrude for his own 
son.” 

“ And why should that desire on his part lead him 
to trouble me?” asked Louis, controlling himself as 
well as he could. 

“Don’t you know, my boy?” 

“T asked you a plain question, Walter.” 





lad given orders that every man should keep his 


me speak out, Ican do so. Sir Donald knows 
well that the lady loves you——” wy 

“ Hush, Walter !” 

“ Ah, but I speak the truth.” 

“It may be the truth, and it may not be the truth 
—but if it is the truth, in speaking it you speak top 
much.” 

“ Have I given offence, Louis?” 

“Not at all, good Walter, No, no, I take no . 
fence. Only, speak no more such words tome, Noy 
let us attend to the workmen, and in the time to com, 
we will keep an eye upon the movements of §j, 
Donald.” 

The work was done, and night closed in ; and Ion, 
after Louis Moran had retired to his couch did th, 
a spoken words of the old woodman ring iy 

Had Walter given offence in thus speaking? Ab, 
no! Far fromit. He had rather given source to happy 
thought and to happy dreams. 

On the next day the earthly remains of Rober 
Lindsay were consigned to their last resting-place in 
the deep vault beneath the chapel, and when thy 
mournful services were concluded, those immediately 
connected with the household repaired to the great 
hall, where they expected to hear some word of dire: 
tion from him whom, for the present at least, they 
were to regard as the maater of Clifton. ; 

It had become generally understood in tho castlp. 
that Lord Robert had left no will, but still it had bee, 
supposed that, in place of the reading of a will, Sir 
Donald would publicly assume control of affairs, ani 
plainly make known his intentions touching thos 
matters wherein his people were interested. 

But no such thing was done. 

he baronet directed that refreshments should b» 
served for those who desired, and then he retired tp 
the library, where he remained closeted with his son 
for two or threo hours. 

It was late in the afternoon when Donald Lindsy 
came out into the court to seek Louis Moran. He 
found him in one of the bastions, sitting alone. 

“ Ah, Louis, you ate meditating.” 

The cavalier could not find it in his heart, directly 
upon the event of the funeral, to repulse any one whe 
approached him with even a show of kinduess, s0 he 
civilly answered: . 

“ Yes, Sir Donald.’’ 

“Do you find much to meditate upon ?” 

“Tn this world of change and sorrow,” replied the 
youth, somewhat sadly, “ the contemplative mind may 
find much to meditate upon.” 

“You speak truly, my young friend—you speak 
most truly. It is indeed a world of. change and sor- 
row. And yet we who have work to do should allor. 
no sorrow to turn us from it. I would like to retin 
to my chamber, and pass a time in mourning for the 
loss of my good brother; but that sweet privilaye is 
denied me. I must hasten away this very evening to 
Warwick on most important business; and I havo 
sought you for the purpose of informing you concer 
ing the arrangements I have made for the conduct of 
affairs during my absence. I bave left Edmund in 
charge of the household; because, as my son, I have 
deemed him the most proper person for that position. 
To you I leave the whole management of the garrison 
and its defences; and, during my absence, no one wil! 
interfere with your authority. You will respect your 
position, and act with the same circumspection whic 
has heretofore marked your course. I trust this wil 
be satisfactory.” 

“Entirely so, sir.” 

The baronet had arisen to take his leave, whc 
Louis stopped him by asking: 

“* How long will you be gone, Sir Donald?” 

“TI cannot tell,” he replied. “ There is much busi- 
ness connected with the estate which I should like to 
attend to, beside some private business of my own. | 
may be gonea week, and I «may return in two or 
three days. At all events, you will command the 
men-at-arms until you see me again.” ' 
With this the baronet deseended from the bastion, 
and shortly afterwards Louis heard lim ride swsys, 
and after he had gone the young man allowed himsel! 
to wonder what the business really was that could 
thus have called the head of the house away at 4 
moment when his presence might be most needed. 

“ Perhaps,” he reflected, “the man has told me the 
truth. I know hecan tell the truth when the troth 
will best serve him; and I verily believe he can lie 
when lying will serve him better. ‘Touching the 
business connected with these estates, I am sure he 
lied, for all that business must be transacted i0 
Henley. Still he may have business of his own ° 
Warwick—perhaps debts to pay. However, bis 
business is nothing to me, and I will allow it to g'v° 
me no trouble.” ; 
And with this Louis descended from the bastion 
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“Well, then, my young master, if you would have 
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ive him trouble; but as he walked alone, 

oy oye of evening gathering about him, he 
ie jd not put that business from his mind. It would 
sone him, and from out the a the dim uncer- 
tainty arose many & weird and perplexing 
oe Lindsay had been left in charge of 
house did not trouble him at all. He was aware 
Sir Donald desired that he should have no inter- 
ourse With Gertrude, and Edmund might have been 
a in charge of the domestic affairs with this view ; 
bat then, had he been) left perfectly free—ay, had he 
himself been put in charge of the domicile, he would 
not have forced himself upon the fair young mourner. 

‘A bitter smife curled his lip ag he thought how 
appropriately the stations had been filled. Himself to 
take charge of the brave defenders of the castle, while 
Fumund, shut up safely im the @emjon, assumed con- 
trol of the women and ehbildyem; and this thought 

ve him real comfort, Amd i gave him the more 
comfort when, later in the eweming, he heard some of 
the men-at-arms talking wpom the same subject, and 
expressing the same sentiments. 

“Gad zounds!” cried a stout erquebusier, “ w 
shoulda’t he be left in charge of the master’s house 
He's just fit for it.” 

“Ye would be if it weren’t for one thing,” sug- 
gested another. 

“ What is that?” asked the first speaker. 

“Simply that I don't think he’s exaetly the mam te 
be left in charge of the young mistress.” 

“ And why net?” 

“Why not! Why, bless your goul,do you think 
him fit?” 

“Jn truth 2 do not; but then I ean see no danger. 
Good heaven! what could he do with sucha girl as 
Gertrude Lindsay! Let him but effer her one sign 
of inselenee, and I'll venture my right hand that 
she'd turn him away as she would a troublesome 
child.” 

“ Ay,” exelaimed another of; the arquebusiers; “and 
let us but know of his offering insult to our sweet 
young lady, and we'd hang him upon the highest 
tower of the castle.” 

At this juacture Louis heard his name called by 
some one near the gate, and upon going thither 
he found Walter Markham just ceme in to report. 

All was right outside, and new scouts had been sent 
out for the night ; and having seen that the sentinels 
were at their posts, and proper reliefs provided for, our 
hero retired to his chamber. 

The nextday passed without any occurrence within 
the castle worthy of note. 

Just after noon Louis met Edmund in the court, but 
they held no extended conversation. The latter 
asked some few questions concerning the defences, 
and the disposition of the forces, to which the cavalier 
replied with cool politeness. And then, with the 
gracious assurance that be had no doubt that all would 
be right while so brave a man was in charge, Master 
Edmund Lindsay returned to the donjon. 

In the evening, just as the stars were beginning to 
show themselves, while Louis was on his way from 
the gate to one of the bastions, a woman approached 
him from the house and placed a note in his hands. 

She was so mufiled up that he could not see her 
face, and her movements were hurried and con- 
strained. 

“ What is this ?” he asked 

“Read it, and you will see,” was the answer. 

And before he could ask more the woman was 
gone. 

As soon as Louis had attended to the duty that was 
calling him to the bastion, he retired to his chamber, 
where a servant had already placed a lamp, and having 
taken the note from his bosom, he found it to be 
directed to himself in the Lady Gertrude’s own hand. 
He broke the seal, and read as follows: 

“BELOvED BrorHER:—I must see you before you 
leave Clifton; and ag I much fear that my uncle will 
send you away when he returns, let us meet before 
that time. I have a heavy sadness upon my heart, 
anda harrowing fear oppresses me. If I cansee you 
Yefore the baronet comes back, I may give you some 
information that will be of service to you. I am 
closely watched—I am in truth a prisoner; but still I 
think T can make my way from the donjon to-night. 
If I can, I will meet you where I met you last—be- 
neath the lindens. If I am not there before midnight, 
then I will try again to-morrow night. If you love 
your sister you will watch for her there. 

‘*« GERTRUDE.” 

Louis read this missive several times, and then he 
tefolded it, and kissed it, and placéd it in his bosom ; 
and as he started forth to obey the gentle summons, 
there was a strange conflict between hope and despair 
in his soul. The sweet, confiding words of the lovely 
lady whispered, hope. But thero was a stern, 
weird presence, looking out from the grim walls of the 


the 
that 


- old castle, that whispered something far diffe- 
‘Tea 





CHAPTER VIIL 
SIR DONALD IN STRANGE COMPANY. 
To him there was but one beloved face on earth; 
And that was gazing on Byron. 

Lous heard the clock in the castle hall strike the 
hour of eleven, for the night was still and calm, and 
the sound readily reached him in his place of walk be- 
neath the great lindens. Another hour passed, and 
the stroke came that told of midnight, and yet Ger- 
trude did not make her appearance. But the watcher 
was not willing to give over the hope, so he waited 
one hour more; but with the same unhappy result. 
No Gertrude came, and he finally concluded to return 
to his chamber, and wait until the next night. 

He had left the garden walk, and was crossing an 
angle of the ballium, when he heard some one ap- 
proaching, and directly afterwards he saw a man who 
had apparently just stopped at the foot of ome of the 
towers of the donjon. Supposiug it to be one of his 
own guard, he walked freely on, and would have 
passed without speaking had he not beem stopped by 
an abrupt ehallenge : 

“ Who goes there ?” 

“ Your commander!” was Moran’s quiek answer, for 
he recognized the voice in an instant as that of Ed- 
mund Lindsay, 

“Mot my commander, sir,” retorted Edmund. 

“Tam commander of the battlements and the bal- 
lium,” replied Louis, authoritatively ; “amd all who 
choese to roam abroad at night are under the surveil- 
lanee of my guard.” 

Young Lindsay seemed inclined to dispute this 
poimt; but evidently realizing that he might get 
ae worst of such an argument, he changed the 
subject. 

“You are walking late to-night, Master Moran.” 

*So are you,” was the cavalier’s response, 

“T may have reason for it,” pursued Edmund. 


¥ You cannot have more reason than I have,” added 


“ Are you out thus late on business connected with 
your command ?” 

“You will pardon me,” said Louis, with frigid 
"or ee “if I do not answer questions touching my 

usiness. As commander of this garrison, I must 
keep such things to myself.” 

“ Do not be insolent, sir!” cried Edmund, showing 
by his voice that he was trembling with passion. 

“ And,” returned Louis, as coolly as though he 
had deen speaking with a child, “at the same time 
allow me to beg that you will not be insolent to me.” 

“ And what would you do if I were?” demanded 
Lindsay, in a tone which seemed to say that he was 
really desirous of picking a quarrel. 

“JT should simply call some of my guardsmen, 
and bave you taken prisoner and locked up for the 
night.” 

“What! Lock me up?” 

“ Most certainly.” 

“ Who would dare ?” 

“There are more than a hundred stout men at this 
moment within sound of my voice, either one of 
whom would do that should I command it.” 

“ And would you dare to command it ?” 

“ My dear sir,” replied Louis, changing his tone of 
haughtiness to one of kindly admonition, “let me 
advise you not to tempt me. Q@ur paths are different, 
and our spheres of duty are different. Do you go 
your way, and I will go mine.” And with this the 
cavalier kept on his way, nor did Edmund seek again 
to stop him. 

When Louis had gained his chamber he wondered 
if Edmund Lindsay had suspected the object of his late 
walk in the garden; and he wondered, furthermore, 
if Gertrude had been detected in an attempt to leave 
the house. 

The thought troubled him much, for if such was 
the case she might henceforward be watched more 
closely than before, and thus be prevented from seeing 
him at all. But he hoped for something better, and 
with this hope he sought his couch. 

His hope, however, was not aquiet one. That 
stern, weird presence, looking out from the grim walls 
of the proud old castle, haunted him, even after he slept. 

The next day came, and on the evening thereof 
Louis Moran and his men-at-arms, as well as most of 
the inmates of the donjon, received a strange > 
Just as the sun was sinking to rest, Sir Donald Lind- 
say rode into the castle-yard, accompanied by a score 
of men, all habited in the Roundhead garb. 

Their doublets were dark and plain; their heavy 
top-boots were broad and lustreless; their sword-belts 
were broad, and joined upon the breast by enormous 
buckles of brass; their hats were broad-brimmed 
and high-crowned, and the hair upon their heads was 
closely cropped. 

Some of them seemed to be men of rank and station, 
while the others were evidently servants; though this 
distinction was to be seen rather in the general ap- 
pearance and bearing of the parties than in any mark 





of dress, for in this latter respect there was but little 
difference between master and man. 

After the party had dismounted, the baronet led 
them into a great hall, and then came out to seek 
Louis Moran, whom he found easily enough, for the 
cavalier had not stirred from the place when this 
strange cavalcade entered the court. 

“Well, well, Louis, you see I am back again,” said 
Sir Donald, smiling and extending his hand. 

The young man gave his hand in return, but he 
placed no reliance upon the smile, for he knew full 
well that Donald Lindsay could smile when there was 
darkness in his heart. 

“You did not expect me so soon, did you?” 

“From the word you gave me when you went 
away, Sir Donald, I was prepared to see you at any 
time.” 

“T have no doubt of it, Louis. And furthermore, 
I have no doubt that you have looked well to the cas- 
tle since I have been gone.” 

“T shall leave affairs about the castle to speak for 
themselves, sir,” replied the youth, modestly. 

“ And I have no doubt they will speak well,” added 
the baronet. “And now,” he said, after a moment’s 
pause, “T have something to tell you. I suppose you 
recognized the gentlemen who came with me ?” 

“No, sir, They were all strangers to me.” 

“You misunderstand me. I did not suppose you 
apes them individually; but you kaow their charac- 
ter ” 

“ Of course I know that they are Roundheads.” 

“ Exactly, Louis—so they are. AndI have no doubt 
you wonder why they have come.” 

“Of course the presence of such men in this place, 
at such a time, is rather strange, to say the least,” 
replied our here, with open frankness. 

“IT knew it would seem strange to you,” pursued 
the baronet, “and hence have I sought you that you 
might be informed as soon as possible of what it 
means. If I am to have charge of this estate, and be 
responsible for its safe keeping, I cannot afford to be 
continually harassed by a powerful foe. I knew, as 
you knew, that the Parliamentary officers had planned 
to reduce this castle, and take possession ef Clifton ; 
and I also knew that if some compromise could not be 
effected the castle must eventually fall, for the Round- 
heads could easily bring a score of men to the attack 
where we could find one for resistance. Under such 
circumstances what wasI to do. I cannot keep up 
an army within these walls; nor can I live in per- 
petual fear. The thought occurred to me that I 
might find some influential friend in Monk’s army 
who could help me; and such a friend I have found ; 
and he is here this evening with the gentlemen whom 
you have seen, and I think our conference will result 
in the safety of ourselves and our property. So, Louis, 
I trust that you will see to it that our visito:s are 
treated kindly, and that no word is spoken by any of 
our men that can in any way wound their feelings; 
for, to ensure a happy termination to our negociations, 
it is necessary that no hard feelings should, be 
engendered, Will you do what you can to this 
end?” 

Louis promised that he would. 

“ And,” pursued Sir Donald “ you will a!low your- 
self to express no opinion upon the matter until you 
know what the result of the conference shall 
be.” 

“T will be very guardedin my remarks, sir,” re- 
plied the cavalier, with some reservation ; but I can- 
not promise that I may not express some opinion, 
should I be called upon so to do. Moreover, of this 
you may rest satisfied—I will not say anything that 
can do harm.” 

“*T can ask no more.” 

And thus speaking, the baronet returned to the hall, 
where he had left his guests, and where he now found 
them just sitting downtoa repast which had been 
prepared by his orders. 

In the meantime Louis Moran was joined by a num- 
ber of his men, who were anxious te knew what was 
the meaning of the coming of the Roundheads. He 
explained the matter to them just as it had been ex- 
plained to him, and so well did he keep the promise 
he had given, that the stout men-at-arms hopefully 
believed that all was right. Many of them had land 
outside that needed looking after, and if they could be 
honourably relieved from further service at the castle, 
they would like it. One or two asked Leuis if he 
thought all was right; but he could only reply that 
he hoped so. In fact, he ceuld see ne chance for 
much that was wrong. 

“ At all events, my brave men,” ho said, “if the 
plan succeeds as Sir Donald has told to me, then you 
may all go to your homes in peace, and eare for your 
families, and till your lands.” 

The men weut away apparently satisfied, and de- 
termined to offer no indiguity to the Roundhead 
visitors. Louis attended to such matters as required 
his immediate supervision, and then retired to his 
chamber, where he remained until ten o'clock, at 
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which hour he repaired io the old spot beneath the 
lindens. 

Ard this time he was not disappointed, for in a 
little over an hour the still air was broken by a light 
footfall, and shortly afterwards Gertrude was by his 
side. 

“ Dear lady !” 

“ Oh, my brother,” she cried, taking his hand, “I 
feared I should not see you. I have been watched 
very closely.” 

Her voice was strangely fluttering, and she leaned 
upon the cavalier as though to him alone in all the 
world could she look for support. 

By the dim starlight he could look into her deep 
blue eyes, and he fancied that a warmer, richer light 
beamed upon him than had ever beamed upon him 
before. 

“Gertrude,” he said, taking her other hand, and 
thus holding them both, at the same time speaking 
with intense ardour, ‘‘come to me with your troubles, 
and tell me your trials; and if this poor life of mine 
can be of service to you it is freely yours !” 

And then, under the impulse of emotions which she 
could not control, the maiden did what she had never 
done before. Shi pillowed her head upon the youth's 
bosom, and allowed him to wind his arms about her. 

“Oh, Gertrude, if you could always rest here!” 

“ Would to heaven I could!” 

“ Gertrude !” 

“The words are spoken, Louis, and God and the 
angels have heard them.” 

“ Sweet lady!—Dear Gertrude! Oh, if you would 
look to me for support, who shall say you nay?” 

Gertrude made a movement toward the seat, and 
Louis led her thither, and seated himself by her side. 

‘* Louis,” she said, as soon as she had somewhat 
collected her theughts, “I know that my uncle aims 
to separate us. He fears you.” 

‘Fears me?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And why ?” 

“Do you not know?” 

“TI think Ican guess what you mean, Gertrude. 
IfIam not mistaken, Sir Donald would have you 
marry his son.” 

“* Yes,” replied the maiden, while a cold shudder 
crept through her frame. 

“ And he fears that I may stand in his way.” 

* Yes, Louis.” 

“ He suspects that I love you ?” 

“ More than that, Louis. Hesuspects that you may 
love me. He suspects that I do love you.” 

“ Dear Gertrude !” 








[Louis RECEIVES A LETTER. ] 
‘ Oh, Louis, had my father been living I should not 
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have spoken these words without his t ; but 
since he is gone, my heart seeks in vain for a haven of 
rest save in thy love, Louis !” 

Once more the youthful cavalier clasped the lovely 
being to his bosom ; and in those few short moments 
seemed compressed all the rapturous bliss of a life- 
time. 

“Gertrude,” he said, when he once more looked 
upon her face, and his voice was low and solemn, 
“from this moment my heart and my life are yours !” 

“Then, here,” returned Gertrude, with equal 
fervour, “ beneath the lamps of high heaven, and 
upon this still night air, let our vows be registered. So 
far as Ican be the disposer of my own destiny I am 
yours while I live. And—but, hark!” she suddenly 
whispered, catching her companion’s arm. “ Did 
you not hear a step 2?” 

“ No, dearest !” 

“Tdid. There it is again. 
near !” 

Louis listened, and presently he heard steps very 
plainly, and shortly after he distinctly saw a dark 
form moving along the gravelled walk towards the 
donjon. He arose, and moved noiselessly forward to 
where he fancied that the dragging gait was 
woudrously like that of Edmund Lindsay. 

** But,” said he, when he had returned, and resumed 
his seat. “Ithink we may be sure he did not see 
us. If he had, of course, he would have stopped. So 
rest easy, dear lady, aud I will keep my ears open for 
the future.” 

Gertrude’s fears were calmed, and then Louis 
proceeded with the thought that had occupied 
him when he had been disturbed. 

“ Dear Gertrude, we are thus pledged, who shall 
separate us? Who has the power to place the hand 
of restraint upon you ?” 

“ My uncle has, I fear !” 

“ How has he? He may be your natural guardian 
while you are unmarried, but he is not in that higher 
place which gives him the right of Lord of Clifton.” 

“How, Louis?” cried Gertrude, looking up with 
some surprise. 

* Do you not yet know whatI would have before 
told you, but for the sudden appearance——” 

“ Of my uncle ?” 

“ No, Gertrude.” 

“ Have you not seenthe company that came with 
him to-day ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And can you not guess what that means ?” 

* Gertrude !” 


Surely some one is 





ds? Thathe had sworn allegiance to the 
Protector and to the leaders of the Parliamentary 


y 
“ Merciful heaven ! 
“It is possible, Louis, and it has been done !” 
For some moments the cavalier sat like one upo 


It is not possible !” 


whom some fatal bolt had fallen. He ought to have 
seen this, and yet he had not. His own soul had been 
so firmly fixed in its political piriins that he could 
not see how another, having for years entertained the 
same principles, could depart from them. But it was 
all plain now. Now he understood the nature of the 
compromise which Donald Lindsay would make 
with the Roundheads, Now he understood how tle 
castle was to be saved, and how the men-at-arms were 
to be permitted to disperse. The thought would have 
been simply humiliating had there not been to him a 
greater stake than that of Clifton. 

“ Gertrude,” he said, taking his companion’s hand, 
“T understand it all now. But tell me, what does he 
gain by this step?” 

* He succeeds to my father in the titles and estates 
of Clifton.” 

“ And becomes really Clifton’s lord 2” 

“ Yes—lI think so.” 

“ Does he wear the title of Earl?” 

“I suppose if the Protector can bestow upon 
him all else, he can also bestow upon him tle 
title.” 

“Oh!” cried the youth, holding both Gertrud’s 
hands in his own, “I wish you and I were at this 
moment in the hut of the old hermit, Vander 
thorpe. He could advise us what to do. Do you 
know Lim ?” 

“T have seen him.” 

‘*Would you not trast him 2?” 

“ With you, Louis, I would trust any one.” 

“If we could but gain his hut. Oh, Gertude, I 
have a strange, a wonderful trust in that man.” 

‘* Then—then—Louig, let us seek Lim !” 

“Say you 80, Gertrude 2” 

¥en." . 


“ Then listen tome. We——” 

Ah, the stern, weird presence looking out from the 
grim walls of the proud old castle! . 

Louis Moran’s speech was cut short as Gertrude’ 
speech had been cut short once before. A light tread 
startled him—so. light and so stealthy that it 
might have been taken for the tread of a creepllg 
hound, and Sir Donald Lindsay again stood belore 
them ! 

(To be continued) 
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SIR JOHN. 


By Mrs. Leon Lewis. 


CHAPTER L 

‘Tis not the fairest form that holds 

The mildest, purest soul within ; 

‘Tis not the richest plant that folds 

The sweetest breath of fragrance in. 
Dawes. 

Courtney Haut, the seat of Sir John Courtney, 
baronet, was one of the loveliest rural homes to be 
found in England, standing in the midst of sloping 
lawns and terraced gardens, with winding walks and 
cosy little groves, where the air was vocal with the 
songs of birds, and fragrant with the perfumes of 
flowers. The main building, erected in the fifteenth 
century by the founder of the family, was a castellated 
structure, with lofty turrets and massive walls, but 
additions had been made to it, from time to time, with 
balconies, bay-windews, and other improvements, so 
that it possessed the blended characteristics ot an 
ancient stronghold and a modern dwelling. A range 
of blue-topped hills bounded the horizon inland,’ while 
glimpses of the North Sea were afforded between 
Uuffs and wooded shores to the eastward. A hand- 


beautifal lake, in which tall trees were. reflected, and 
onthe other side lay green meadows and ploughed 
fields, dotted with thatched farm-houses and fir 
po the whole forming a scene of unusual 

uty. . 
Ina pretty latticed porch ‘at one side of the Hall 
was seated Sir John, one sunny ‘afternoon in May, 
looking over some memoranda on the tablets of his 
Jorket-book. He was forty-five years of age, hale 
and hearty, rather above medium size, with light hair 
ind military whiskers, clear, blue eyes, and delicate 
features, His countenance was ag genial as_ noble, 
displaying a kindly and sympathetic spirit, and his 
‘pearance was singularly refined and prepossessing. 
In brief, he was a true type of the wealthy English 
gentleman ; simple and tnostentatious in his habits, 
vell-informed, the possessor of @ sound judgment, 
generous and high-minded, dignified withou! being 
aughty, and regarded with affection and rever- 
om by all who knew him, including his many 
nants, 

“Tt will cost me quite a sum to repair that pro- 
rye he soliloquized, still sestalion his tablets, 
Moe, the money will be well expended, since. the 
tants will be so much more comfortable than they 





[AMBER TELLS SIR JOHN WHAT SHE HAS BEEN DOING. ] 


are at present. Let me see—two, four, and three 
make seven——” 

His calculations were suddenly interrupted. 

A girlish form, bearing an apron filled with wild 
flowers, and having a face wreathed with smiles of 
mischief, presented itself at an open door behind him, 
and a long blade of grass, advanced by a delicate 
hand and arm, touched one of his ears, whereupon 
he slapped himself vigorously, uttering an ejacu- 
lation, and a merry peal of laughter succeeded. 

“Qh! it’s you, is it, you little witch?” exclaimed 
Sir John, as he sprang to his feet and seized the 
maiden by the hand. ‘ Youare back from your walk 
already ?” 

“Yes, dear papa! 
any lenger !” 

She was Amber Courtney, his adopted daughter. 

She was about sixteen years of age, and a little awk- 
ward and unrounded, asso many girls budding into 
womanhood are, with a dark complexion, and one 
further tinged by daily exposure to the sun, in the 
gardens,on the adjacent lake, or in the park and 
meadows. The marked .characteristics of her face 
were her regular white teeth, not too small, and her 
large, earnest eyes, of a deep dark-grey, shaded by 
reddish-brown lashes. The rare purity and refine- 
ment of her soul were evinced by the sweetness 
of her voice, as she seated herself beside her father 
on a sofa just without the door, and continued: 

“T have made a coupleof calls among our tenants, 
as I proposed. I have made a present to Mrs. Jones, 
and she’s going to buy a dress with it for each of her 
twin-babies. From Mrs. Jones’s I went to the 
Widow Garret’s. Her daughter has had a fever, 
and [ took her a little basket of dainties. 
That is all for to-day, but I have been so well re- 
ceived by everybody that my face still burns with 
excitement. How happy I am! and how beautiful 
everything is around me! I do not know what I 
have done to deserve so many blessings !” 

“ Well, that’s the right spirit!” said Sir John, with 
the warmest sympathy and admiration.. “ I am glad 
to see you so radiant, so happy! . The world’s sun- 
shine is not so plentiful as to be ignored or discarded. 
We must enjoy it when we can. The life of a 
young girl like you, Amber, ought to be especially 
sunny !” 

“Mine is, Iam sure, dear papa!” responded the 
maiden. ‘ To-day my soul is overflowing with bap- 
piness. The sky seemed full of temples of gold, as I 
came home, and the air vocal with rare melodies. 
The clouds above, the sails on the sea, the trees 
waving to and froin the wind like banners —all are 


I could not stay away from you 





beautiful! How such a day makes one love to live? 
I wonder if Ralph sees more bewitching sunshine in 
Germany.” 

She referred to the baronet’s only son, Ralpb 
Courtney, who was studying on the Cuntinent. 

“Thinking of Ralph, always, Amber!” said Sir 
John, with a fond smile. “That isas I would have 
it. Iam pleased to see that you are not forgetful of 
him, You know that he is not your brother, but can 
you imagine why I bave wished him to remain abroad 
so long, away from us all ?” 

Amber shook her head. 

“You are old enough to understand my views 
fully,” continued the baronet, after a minute’s reflec- 
tion. “I have hada littie plan of my own in view 
during the four years of Ralph’sabsence. He left you 
a mere child, but he will return to find you one of the 
most charming ladies in existence. He will be de- 
lighted and astonished! My long-cherished project. 
will be realized, and you will become Mrs. Ralph 
Courtney, for which position you have been so care- 
fully educated and trained!” 

Amber blushed, anda happy light shone in hex 
clear eyes, but she remained silent. 

“ After her ladyship’s death, four years ago,” re- 
sumed Sir John, “ I sent Ralph abroad, lest he should 
learn to regard you simply as a sister. Knowing 
your worth, my dear child, I am sure that Ralph, 
when he returns, will love you as you deserve. Dur- 
ing his absence, I have fostered your affection for him, 
have taught you to look upon him as your future hus- 
band; have had his picture hung up in your private 
rooms; have caused you to read all his glowing, en- 
thusiastic letters; and have done everything else in 
my power to make you love him. Tell me, Amber, 
have I succeeded? Will Ralph find a loving bride 
awaiting him ?” 

The happy flush on the maiden’s cheeks, the quirer- 
ng of her sensitive lips, and the emotion with 
iwhich she hid her face in his bosom, weré sufficient 
answers to the baronet, and he clasped her hand 
warmly. 

“ There are so many frivolous women in the world,” 
he continued, “ that Lady Courtney and I conceived 
the idea of educating our son’s wife ourselves; of 
inculcating right principles in her mind; of making 
her a noble, cultivated lady ; one able to share Ralph’s 
intellectual pursuits, and yet one with a true woman's 
heart. We engaged a suitable governess for you, 
adding our personal exertions, and I am proud to say 
that my highest hopes in regard to you are realized, 
Amber—that you surpass my highest expectations 
and wishes!” 
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“ But I am so plain-looking !” faltered the girl. | 

“So plain-looking !” repeated the baronet, smiling. 
“ What! with those eyes, Amber ?—those great eyes 
of yours that shine and glow like stars, and are con- 
stantly changing expression? Plain! not at all! 
Besides, you are only a child. There is plenty of 
time for you to develop into a great beauty !” 

“Do you think,” faltered Amber, “that Ralph 
will mind the fae that—that my parents are un- 
known ?” 

“Mind? I should hope not!” answered Sir John, 
with genial heartiness. “To be sure, he don’t know 
the whole story—only that you are an adopted 
daughter, and nothis owmasister. I did not like to 
speak of it, or be reminded that you did not wholly 
belong to me!” 

Amber leaned her head caxessingly against her 
father's breast, as she said: 

“Tell me all about myself, father dear, You pro- 
mised me you would when I grew older, amd I am old 
enough now. I have been thinking. great deal about 
this subject during the last fow weeks. It is so sad 


and strange, you know, net to have any birthdays, } 


not to kuew the place of one’s birth, and to be 
ignorant of one’s own father and mother! Do tell 
me !” 

The baronet sighed, and a tremor of emotion shook 
lis form, 

“Does the mystery render you unhappy?” he 
ask 

“Oh, no,” was the response. “It frequently sets 
me to dreaming, to i that is all. I 
could not be unhappy, as I see you are so good to 
me!” 

Sir John was silent a moment, appearing to com- 
mune with himself, and therm he said: 

“The story of your adoption is a singular one, but 
can be briefly told. The event took place fifteen years 
ago. Ralph,a boy of nine, was at school. Just at 
dusk, one afternoon, a woman, with a babe in her 
arms, called at the kitchen door, saying that she had 
made a long journey on foot, was weary and hungry, 
and desired food and repose. She was poorly- 
coarse-looking, and evideutly a woman in humble 
circumstances, if not a disreputable one, while the 
babe was richly dressed, clear-eyed, intelligent, and in 
every way presented a striking contrast to its sup- 
posed mother. So remarkable was this contrast that 
Mrs. George, our housekeeper then as now, whose 
attention was called to the wanderer, conceived a sus- 
picion that something was wrong in the woman’s 
relations to the infant, acd Lady Courtney and myself 
were notified of the whole matter. On a closer obser- 
vation, We found that the child wore under its cape a 
small but costly diamond necklace, with a quaint de- 
vice and two blended initials engraved on the clasp. 
To our astonishment, on questioning the woman, we 
found that she was entirely ignorant of the value of 
the jewels, she declaring that she had bought them 
when she was in prosperous circumstances. Con- 
tinuing to question her while she was partaking of 
the refreshments placed before her, we elicited other 
false and contradictory answers. She said at first that 
the child was hers and next that she was taking it to 
its parents, but refused to say where the parents lived, 
where she had come from, or where she was going. 
To suspect that she had stolen the child, through 
cupidity or revenge, was the sole explanation left us. 
During the excitement that followed, the child, which 
bad commenced crying, stretched out its little hands 
te Lady Courtney, as if imploring assistance, and this 
act touched her ladyship so deeply that she at once 
took possession of it, informing the woman that she 
must prove her relationship to it before she would be 
allowed to have it: Within an hour thereafter, while 
all eyes were busy with the child, the woman suddenly 
slipped away from the Hall, vanishing as completely 
as if she had sunk into the earth, and from that 
hour to this we have ‘never heard or seen anything of 
her!” 

“ And I was that child ?” sighed Amber. 

“Yes, love. We were satisfied that a grievous 
wrong had been done, and that you were mest respect- 
ably connected, and this was the extent of our know- 
ledge. All our efforts to find the woman were fruit- 
less. Neither could we find any wealthy or titled 
parents who had lost an infant in this manner. In 
shert, the whole affair became a most impenetrable 
mystery. All we could do we did, adopting you as 
our daughter!” 

The listener's heart beat fast with loving gratitude 
to Sir John, as she responded: 

“To you, dear papa, I owe all that I am, You 
have educated me, have been a dear, dear father to 
me, and would now crown my life with honours and 
happiness! Oh, if I could repay your gooduess, your 
kindnese-—” 

“You have repaid me, a thousand times over,” re- 
turned Sir John. “You have been to me a great 
blessing! How lonely I should have been since my 
wife’s death without you! Jam greatly to beenvied 





in the love that is borne me by my children—yours 
and Ralph’s. I love you both alike. I see no differ- 
ence betweer the child of my blood and the child of 
my adoption !” 

“How strange that you did adopt me!” murmured 
Amber. 

“Strange! Notatall. Your winning ways made 
us love you. Somehow, there is a void in the paren- 
tal heart that a son cannot entirely fill. Ralph was a 
dear, good, affectionate boy, but he was away at 
school, and so we felt the need of a daughter, and you 
supplied that need. You were never so happy as when 
allowedito do some favour for Lady Courtney. When 

came home, he took a great fancy to you, and 

a petef you. And then we took the idea of 
educating yow for him—of making you our daughter 
in law as in love!” ~- 

“But what if Ralph should not wish to marry 
me?” suggested Amber, timidly. “We have nof 
seen each other for four years, you know, father 
He may—he must have seen many beautiful women. 
on the Continent, and may prefer some one else. to 
me!” 

Sir John stiaxted. The idea had never beem pre- 
sented to him im auch a way before, and it now struck 
him with force. 

What if Ralph should prefer some one else ? What 
if he had Iearmed to love ene of the ladies around 
him ? 

Not only, in that case, would the father’s hopes and 
plans be but Amber, who had been so care- 
fully taught to love the absent son, weak be-cruelly 
and terribly stricken. ; 

But the idea seemed too monstrous to be enter- 
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As he approached the baronet he held out his hand 
saying warmly: 

“ Have I the iness of Sir J 
cousin Soha ate Sil, ay 

The baronet looked puzzled for a moment at thiy 
address, and then grasped the proffered hand of his 
Sink toaibe? 

“Ts it possi ou are the son of ‘ 
=, a 

“T am Jasper Longley.” 

: “Glad to see you, Jasper,” declared the baronet, 
Keartily shaking Longley’s hand. “ Why, it's years 
fhiter's mee I heard a year ago of Your poor 
father’s and I’ve often wondered what taj 
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tained, and Sir Jehn set it aside, saying, with a | home 
smile : 

“No, he will nok love any one but you, dear. I 
have hinted to him repeatedly in my letters that I 
have a wife picked out for him, and he has not said 
nay to my suggestions. He will soon beat home, and 
you and he can a rambles together during 


i . 

Child as she was physically, her heart was a woman's 
already, under the hot-house process adopted by the 
well-meaning baronet, and it was entirely occupied 
by one great passion—her love for Ralph Courtney, 
about whose return she had long been fundly dream- 
ing. 
“ We shall be very happy, no doubt,” stiemurmured. 
“ My heart is already so full of joy, dear papa, that it 
is almost a pain !” 

Sir John dismissed her, after a few further re- 
marks, and she flitted into the house, followed by his 
affectionate glances. He sighed profoundly when she 
had vanished. 

** So good! so pure!” he murmured. “ May heaven 
always shower its blessings upen her!” 

Scarcely a minute had passed when Mrs. George 
made her appearaxce. ; 

She had been a wealthy lady in her younger days, 
but misfortune had overtaken her, and she had ac- 
cepted a home with Lady Courtney as housekeeper, a 
post she had filled ever since. She was getting past 
the prime of life, but'still'‘preserved a rare freshness of 
spirits, and was as genial as good-tempered. Her 
chief traits were devotion to Sir John and Amber, and 
pride in the family honours. 

“Excuse me, Sir John, for troubling you,” she said, 
with deep agitation, “ but I have just learned that a 
strange woman has been at’ the village to-day, stop- 
ping at the Crown Inn, who has been making 
all sorts of inquiries, in a cautious way, about you 
and your family, and particularly about Amber !” 

“A strange woman ?” repeated the baronet, starting 
to his feet and becoming deathly pale. “ Inquiring 
about Amber?” 

“Yes, Sir John, an old, ill-favoured woman, who 
acted in such a way as to arouse the suspicions of Mr. 
Goss, the landlord, who is familiar with the story of 
Amber’s adoption, and he has sent one of his sons to 
give us a hint of her presence and conduct. ‘fhe young 
man is here now. Will you see him ?” 

“A strange woman?” again repeated Sir John, 
deeply agitated. ‘“ I—I have long been expecting the 
mystery concerning Amber to take a turn of this kind. 
Perhaps the woman is the one who left Amber with 
us sO many years ago?” 

Mrs. George was about to reply, when the great 
gates at the bottom of the lawn were opened by the 
lodge-keeper, and a carriage came rolling up the 
drive. 
“it is not Ralph—no, a stranger!” exclaimed Sir 
John. “Who can the visitor be?’ It is a visitor, 
for & ie is a trunk and a carpet-bag on the 
box!” ° 

He descended the steps of the porch, and Mrs 
George retreated into the mansion, at the same 
moment that the carriage stopped, and its oc- 
cupant sprang out and advanced towards the ba- 


ronet. 
2 


2” 
* Wo ; he is at Heidelberg,” responded tho baroye 
flushing with pride at the mention of his absent so, 
“Let me see, Jasper, you hav’n’t seen Ralph since jy 
and you were at your first school together. Hej 
coming home soon, and will be delighted to me: 


you. 
| Drawing arm within his own, the bara 
led him into the magnificent drawing-room. 

“You must be lonely in Ralph’s absence, cousin,’ 
observed Jasper, throwing himself into an easy chair 
and surveying the apartment. “Ah!” he added, 
observing a bit of embroidery on the table, “ perhaps 
I —— congratulate you on a second marriag, 
sir ?” 

There was a barely perceptible eagerness in lis 
voice as he asked the question. 

The baronet flushed’strangely, and his manner was 
tlightly embarrassed as he replied : 

“No, Iam not married, Jasper. 
too old for that !” 

The keen eyes of Longley detected his cousin's 
emotion, and he thought: 

“Not married! But evidently in love with som 
one! A little observation may show me tho ebjat 
of his attachment !” 

At this juncture the drawing-room door ws 
partially opened, and Amber's pretty head was thrust 
in, as she said, merrily : 

“ Papa, papa, are you there? There's a young mu 
waiting, who wants to see you. He came in » fy, 
and it’s just gone. Just fancy Mr. Goss's you 
man coming in a-fly, and the village not a mil 
away! Oh, dear——” 

She paused in dismay, catching sight for the firt 
time of the pale face and piercing black eyes of th 
new-comer. 

“Come in, my love,” said Sir John, arising aul 
approaching her. 

Amber permitted herself to be drawn into the apa 
ment, but her dark chéeks were scarlet, with embarrass 
ment, and her eyes were downcast. 

She leoked really beautiful at that moment. __ 

“ You have heard me speak, Amber, of my cousil 
Edward Longley? This gentleman is his sou—tle 
J — of whom you have often heard. Mr. i 
allow me to nt to you my adopted daughter 
Miss Amber Dartaey » ‘ Adu 

Jasper ‘acknowledged this informal introduction by 
arising and shaking hands with the young gitl, 
Amber, gathering courage, bowed and smiled, 

“ Amber!” repeated Jasper. “ You have givea 
your daughter a very odd name, Sir John |” 

“ Have I ?” responded the baronet, with a smi, 
drawing’ the girl to him. ‘It fs ono of those oli- 
fashioned names that ugsed'to. be very popular amag 
ladies, and has been borne in the Courtney family {a 
a long period. | My favourite sister was named Amb, 
and this little gir} ig her namesake.” a 

Jasper looked at the young girl more scrutinizing!) 
yet not ina manner that could be at all offensive 
Her reddish-brown hair, her dark, bright face, #4 
her glorious eyes, ail attracted his icular notice, 

“T was not aware, Sir Johii,” he said, “ that you 
bad an adopted daughter, She does not resemble the 
Courtneys. I cannot trace a Courtney linesment 


I: am altogether 
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aronct seemed to be aware of the scrutiny 
nian upon Amber, and hastened to reply : . 
“She is not yet # Courtney, Jasper—but she will 
be! She is the betrothed wife of my san! 
A happy flush was kindled on the girl's cheeks at 
these words, and her eyes looked like glowing 


a made some light remark about Ralph’s good 

fortune, aud Sir J ohn said : 5 : 

“Tell me how you are getting on in the world, 
Jasper. Does all go well with you ?” 

“J am not rich,” replied Longley, with some ap- 

rent reluctance, as his white fingers played nervously 
upon the arm of his chair. “You know, Sir John, 
that my father was not rte prudent of men, in 

cuniary matters 2” 

5 r ce % Jasper. He ran through his 
roperty very fast, and finally, at my solicitation, 
archased a commission in the army, and went off to 

Tndia I never saw him afterwards, as he died there, 

I knew that he took you and your sister out with him, 

and then sent you back again a" 

“Yes, he took us from good schools,” returned 
Jesper, “and we remained two or three years in 
India, Our mother then, getting alarmed about our 
imperfect education, for we were both full-grown, 
insisted on our being sent back. Blanche went to a 
French pensionnat andI to Oxford. We never saw 
either of our parents again. They both perished in 

tq 17 

wie father could leave you but Tittle,” said the 

baronet, “ but your mother’s marriage. settlements 

must have amounted to ingore 

“§o they did, and on her death her property was 
equally divided between Blanche and me. Our edu- 
cation was paid for out of it, and we have lived on it 
eversince. My share has grown ridiculously small, 
and as for Blanche, every letter I receive from her 
contains a request for money !” 

The baronet’s frank countenance expressed the con- 
cern he felt at such a state of affairs. 

With a princely ‘income of his own, he had never 
known what it was to be cramped or straightened in 
pecuniary matters, and his benevolent heart was im- 
mediately enlisted in Jasper’s behalf. 

“ What do you propose to do, Jasper?” he asked, in 
his straightforward manner. “ So young and healthy 
as you are, you cannot wish such a state of affairs to 
continue.” 

There was a slight expression of disappointment in 
Longley’s eyes as he heard-his cousin’s question, but 
he replied quietly : 

“T don’t know what to do, Sir John. I couldn't 
turn tradesman, if I would, since I have no capital. 
Ican't join the army for the same reason, and also 
because I have no taste for a soldier's life. I can’t be 
alawyer or clegyman for similar reasons. I have a 
good education, and that might bring me in a little 
something if I knew how to use it. In fact, Sir John, 
remembering your kindness to my father and the 
favour withy which you regarded me in my early 
juvenile days, when you were @ young man, I have 
peg to apply to you for a situation as secre- 


“Secretary!” repeated the baronet. “I’ve no use 
forasecretary. I write all my own letters, except 
those that Amber writes for me, and my steward keeps 
my books.” 

“Then if you could recommend me as a tuter in 
tome family” 

“A tator! Oh, dear, no, Jasper! Why, besides 
Amberand Ralph, you and Blanche are all the rela- 
tives I have in the world! A tutor! Nonsense. I 
appreciate your desire to be independent, but stay 
with us awhile, and I may be able to put something in 
your way !” 

“Does Miss Amber take music lessons?” asked 
Longley, his restless glances encountering the mag- 
uificent grand piano. 

“Not just now,” was the reply. “She had a 
governess who was an excellent musician, but having 
taught Amber all she knew I let her go last week. 
Amber is a splendid player, but I shall engage 
— music teacher for her—Ralph is so fond of 

sic ! 

“Perhaps I could ‘fill the post,” said Jasper, going 
to the piano. “ Music hes" slwae beén a passion 
with me, and I have had the benefit of distinguished 
masters,” 

He ran his fingers over the pearl keys, protucing a 
Wildly-beautiful strain of melody, that was now as 
fine and sweet as @ fairy’s song, and again swelled 
~ bd trumpet-tones full of wild jubilance and 

ph. 

When he had finished, he wheeled around on his 
tool, and awaited the baronet’s decision. 

j You area master yourself, J !” declared Sir 
olin, enthusiastically. ‘ What a delicate touch you 
ve! What soul you draw from those chords! It 
Vill be a favour to me if you will teach Amber !” 
Ishall be glad to do'so,” returned Jasper, “ pro- 





vided Miss Amber herself is willing to accept me as 
her teacher, and provided that she docs not herself 
surpass me!” 

shadow flitted over the girl’s face, but instantly 
vanished. 

She had been strangely thrilled by the music to 
which she had just listened, but it had also deve- 
loped within her soul a feeling which she could not 
define—a sort of mistrust of this marvellous musi- 
cian. 

Instantly repressing this emotion, however, she 
~ eye her delight in warm terms, and Sir John 
Said: 

“Tt is settled, then, Jasper, that you are to be 
Amber's music teacher. You may give her a lesson 
every day, and I will pay you five hundred a year, 
in quarterly payments. Are these terms satisfac- 
tory?” 

Longley understood that he was indebted to his 
relationship and to the baronet’s kind heart for this 
Jarge salary, and he accepted the offer with grateful 
thanks, 

“You will be a member of our family,” continued 
the baronet, “and I want you to feel at home. The 
hall, the stables, the game preserves, the trout streams, 
everything is at your service.” 

“You are indeed kind, Sir John,” replied Jasper, a 
look of satisfaction mantling his face. - “I shall take 
every pains with my pupil, and shall in every way 
endeavour to merit your good opinion. I will enter 
upon my duties to-morrow.” 

“No, not till next week. This week you must 
devote to getting acquainted with us and the country. 
Ralph will come home at the close of his present term, 
and I want him to find Amber perfect in everytling 
—te you may be as earnest in teaching her as you 
ike!” 


The proud look with which he regarded the girl 
showed that he considered her already quite ‘ per- 
fect.” 

“There’s only one thing more necessary to our 
happiness,” continued the baronet. “We must have 
Blanche over here, before she becomes a French- 
woman. Write to her, Jasper, and tell her how glad 
we shall be to see her. Does she look like you?” 

“Not at all, sir,” replied Longley. ‘‘She is as fair 
and delicate as a lily, and her hair is as fair as mine 
is black. She looks wonderfully like our mother, 
while I resemble my father!” 

“Indeed! How old is she?” 

Longley hesitated a moment, seeming to be absorbed 
in mental calculations, and then replied: 

“She is twenty-four, being six years younger than 
Iam. Weare very much attached to each other, and 
Irun over to Paris frequently to see her!” 

“Twenty-four, and at school yet!” exclaimed the 
baronet. “ Why, Jasper, you are not doing right by 
your sister! She will waste all the freshness and 
beauty of youth in a gloomy pensionnat, when she 
ought to be a happy wife and mother !” 

“Oh, she is not at school now,” said Longley, 
hastily. “In fact, she teft school four years azo, 
fully accomplished. Being a wandering sort of 
bachelor, I could not take charge of her, and she made 
the acquaintance of a decayed French noblewoman, 
who took # fancy to her, and who, on the payment of 
a handsome annual sum, consented to introduce her 
into the gayest French society. She has been a great 
belle in Paris for the past four years, but remains un- 
married and, so far as I know, unengaged.” 

* Ah, those men of the world want money as well 
as beauty,” remarked Sir John. “Charms must bo 
gilded to tempt them. I dare say that Blanche is 
heartily tired of them all, of the hollow kind of life she 
leads amongst them, and their silly smiall-talk, and 
longs sometimes for a quiet home where she can do as 
she likes. If so, here itis! Amber would like her 
society, and the Hall would be all the pleasanter for 
two merry girls to make music in it by their laughter ! 
Say, Amber,” he added, “how would you like a young 
lady friend to share your sports and rides?” 

The idea presented a pleasing novelty to the young 
girl, and her faco lighted up as she answered : 

“Oh, I would like it of all things, papa! Do you 
believe she’d like me?” 

“She couldn’t help it!” said Sir John, fondly 
stroking her hair. 

“T can guarantee that she would be your fast 
friend, Miss Amber,” said Jasper, with a singular 
smile. 

“Oh, then, please write to her to-morrow!” said the 
girl, eagerly. “I will decorate her rooms myself. 
Won't it be charming, if she does come ?” 

Both the baronet and Longley smiled at the girl's 
enthusiasm, and the latter promised that he would 
use every argument at his command to induce his 
sister to visit Courtney Hall. 

“ And now run and-dress for dinner, Amber,” said 
Sir John. “I will show Jasper to his apartments 
directly !” 

The girl bowed, smilingly, and disappeared. 





The baronet was about to offer to conduct his rela- 
tive to his rooms, when the door again opened and 
Mrs. George made her appearance. 

Sir John immediately introduced her and Longley 
to each other in a manner that showed that the house- 
keeper’s position in the family had nothing menial in 
it, but was rather that of an honoured friend. 

“Sir John,” said Mrs. George, as soon as she had 
courteously greeted Jasper. “Mr. Goss himself has 
come over to see you. I believe he has something 
particular to tell you. As soon as you are at 
liberty ——” 

“ Oh, Mr. Langley will excuse me a minute,” re- 
turned the baronet. “ Where is Mr. Goss ?” 

“He is just outside, Sir John, on the front steps. I 
I sent him there thinking you'd see him a mo- 
ment.” ; 

“Right, Mrs. George. Send him into the corridor, 
if you please. Jasper, be kind enough to excuse me 
@ moment.” 

He followed the housekeeper from the drawing- 
room into the corridor. 

“ How excited he looked when she mentioned Mr. 
Goss !” thought Jasper, when he found himself alone. 
“Who is Mr. Goss? What does he want? His 
manner seemed to show that there was some secret in 
the affair, which, asa member of the family it may 
be well for me to know!” 

He crossed the floor softly, gently opened the door 
leading into the corridor, and then stood quite near it, 
apparently absorbed in the examination of a splendid 
paiuting, but really listening to the conversation be- 
tween the baronet and his visitor. 

“How are you, Mr. Goss?” he heard Sir John say 
in his hearty tones. “Mrs. George told me that your 
young man had called to see me, but the arrival of a 
visitor has prevented my going out to him. I in- 
tended to see him immediately.” 

“T’ve sent him ’ome, Sir John,” replied Mr. Goss, 
respectfully. “Things has ’appened since he came up 
to the ’All, which change matters, sir. The woman 
which I sent over to you about, Sir John, has’ disap- 
peared——” 

“ Disappeared!” repeated the baronet, in astonish- 
ment. ‘ Why, where has she gone ?” 

“T don’t know, sir,” was the reply. “A vehicle 
with one ’oss came up, and the woman being on the 
look-out she ‘ired it, and disappeared. I make no 
doubt that it was the fly your visitor came in, for it 
came from this direction. The driver didn’t stop be— 
yond watering and feeding the ‘oss, and before 1 sus- 
pected her intention she had gone. Icouldn’t pursue: 
her, there being no animal in the stables; besides, not 
knowing as I had by right any business to follow 
her!” 


“But what made you think that this woman was— 
was the one——” 

“Because, Sir John, she asked after you so partieu- 
lar like~and Miss Amber—why she couldn’t ear 
enough of her! She asked about her position at the 
*All, her prospects, her education, her looks, whether 
she was proud, and had plenty of pocket-money, and 
more such questions.” 

“Indeed!” said the barcnet. “ How did she look, 
Mr. Goss?” 

“ Like a bold woman, sir—if I may take the liberty. 
She's ’ansome enough in a certain sort of way, and 
quite refined like in her language and manners, but 
ler eyes have got no good look in’em! I wish we 
could prove that she has no right to Miss Amber!” 

“T wish so too, Mr. Goss,” sighed Sir John. “If the 
woman should return to your inn, I beg yon to let 
me know it at the earliest possible moment!” 

Jasper retreated to his seat, thinking: 

“ There is a mystery, then, and about this adopted 
daughter of Sir John’s! I must find out all about 
her: It may be worth something to me !” 

His cogitations were interrupted by the entrance of 
the baronet, oyer whose frank, open countenance a 
shadow rested. 

“T will show you to your rooms now, Jasper,” he 
said, without alluding to his recent visitor. “You 
will have barely time to dress for dinner.” 

Longley bowed and followed the baronet through 
the corridor, up a flight of massive stairs to the second 
floor of the east wing. 

Sir John opened a door off the corridor, and@ 
ushered his guest into a handsome sitting-room, aud 
said: 

“This suit of rooms is yours while you remain 
with us, Jasper. The bed-room is next. and beyond 
that is your dressing-room. You will find your trank 
in the dressing-room, and unstrapped, of course. If 
you want anything, ring, and my man will attend 

” 


ou. 
Longley thanked his relative warmly, and the baro- 
net withdrew. 
A change then came over Jasper’s face! 
A strange look flashed swiftly over it—a look made 
up of satisfaction and triumph! 
(To be continued.) 
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Exaisition or Caricatures.—The whole of 
Europe, and France in particular, is just now full of 
exhibitions—agricultural, industrial, artistic, and mis- 
cellaneous. One of a new kind is talked of in Paris at 
the present moment—an Exhibition of Caricatures. 
There is little doubt that such a collection might be 
made extremely interesting, but at thesame time there 
would be some difficulty in knowing what to admit 
and what toexclude. Not only would the political 
question raise some difficulties, but many of the pro- 
ductions which a hundred years since were considered 
only grotesque could not now certainly be exhibited in 
public. Such an exhibition, moreover, could not well 
be made international ; few nations would like to show 
how they sketched others in past times, or to see how 
the caricaturists of other nations treated them. 





IN THE MINES. 


CHAPTER L 
Oh, = Tow, oh, merry row the bonnie, bonnie 
rk, 


Bring back my love to calm my woe 
Before the night grows dark! 
My Donald wears a bonnet blue, a bonnet biue, 
A snow-white rose upon it, too, 
A Hieland lad is he. 
Then merry, merry row the bonnie bark, the bonnio 


bark, 
And bring bim safe to me. 

‘Tus sang a young girl, wandering along the shore 
in the midsummer twilight. The sun had set in lurid 
splendour, but there were omens of a storm in the 
risiog wind, which seemed to strike the keynote of a 
tempest, the foam-crests that capped the waves, and 
the turbulent clouds which ever and anon sailed across 
the sky. 

Bessie Rathburn had watched a “bonnie boat” 
gliding swiftly over the waters several hours previously, 
not openly, it is true, for she was a strange, contra- 
ictory little personage, but with many a furtive glauce, 
from the quaint dormer windows that looked out upon 
the sea; and now, though she would not have con- 
fessed it for the world, her heart beat quick with 
vague misgivings, and unconsciously the words of this 
Scotch song rose to her lips. Had you searched the 
broad universe, you could not have found a more beau- 
tiful girl than the young syren who had blossomed 
out from the rocks and woods, Jike a tropic rose. 

Light-footed, red-lipped, and laughing-eyed, with a 
figure all grace, and a face all light and bloom, it was 
not singular that Bessie Rathburn was fast becoming 
the belle of the country side. Old dames shook their 
heads, and declared the girl was quite spoiled: young 
men admired and coveted the prize, and ladies of her 
own age looked upon her with envy and dislike. She 
could dance every set, while it was with difficulty their 
chaperones could procure them a partner. She never 
Yacked an escort at a sail or picnic; and what is more, 
Gilbert Montrose, one of the rich owners of the exten- 
sive mines in the neighbourhood, was paying her the 
homage which many would have risked much to win. 

It was of him Bessie thought as she stood singing 
on the sands, but his quick eye had caught the omens 
of wind and wave and cloud, and after a circuitous 
sail, he had landed safe at an obscure point of the 
beach. 

As he proceeded toward Wallace Rathburn’s home, 
perched amid the cliffs like an eagle’s eyrie, there 
came floating to him on the breeze the music of Bessie’s 
song, freighted with all its passionate tenderness. 

Montrose was a genuine Scotchman, and the sweet 
songs of his native land were like household words ; 
and as the melody struck his ear, his whole face lit 
up, and when the last note had melted away, he mur- 
mured: 

“Tt is Bessie; I could not mistake her voice; she 
does care for me, though she will not acknowledge it. 
Blue is the colour worn by my family in the old days 
of Scotlaad’s glory, and on my cap I this morning 
fastened a rose which she had dropped from her heavy 
hair. I will fly to meet her, and once more tell her 
the story of my love. Shecannot repulse me now.” 

As he spoke he bounded forward with boyish eager- 
ness, his lips half parted, his eyes sparkling with new 
hopes, and his voice breaking forth in the expressive 
refrain of another song : 

For bonnie Annie Laurie 
Td lay me down and die! 

Bessie Rathburn heard it ringing from rock to rock, 
and, with a singular perverseness, her mood and her 
entire pature seemed to change. Her figure grew 
erect, almost stately ; her head proudly balanced itself 
on the white and slender neck, and her eyes lost their 
love light. At first a flush surged over her face, but 
by astrong effort she regained her composure, and 
muttering: “Ah! it was not honourable for Gilbert 
Montrose to be eavesdropping,” she awaited his com- 


ng. 
The next moment he was in her presence, and 
sinking down before her, he exclaimed : 





“ Bessie, Bessie, if I could know that the hopes which 
are springing up in my heart are not groundless, I 
should be the happiest man in the country. Can it 
be that you care for my welfare—that the thought of 
my peril pained you, and your anxiety found utterance 
in the language of this sweet old song ?” 

He paused, his frame thrilling from head to foot, 
his soul yearning for a reply which would send his 
blood dancing still more joyously through his veins ; 
but, to his surprise and disappointment, the girl drew 
haughtily back, and said, with a light laugh: 

“You are far too romantic, Mr. Montrose, and sen- 
timent is quite wasted on Bessie Rathburn. I sing 
whatever comes into my head when I am wandering 
along the shore,and nobody should build any hopes on 
the caprices of a girl like me.” 

It would be impossible to describe the change which 
passed over the face of Gilbert Montrose. Disap- 
pointed love, wounded pride, and the utmost surprise, 
were each mirrored there, and gazing at him, Bessie 
felt weak at heart to carry out her purpose. Her good 
angel whispered, ‘Be true to yourself and to him,” 
but she silenced the voice within, aud resumed, with 
apparent carelessness : 

“You are astonishel at my answer, Mr. Mon- 
trose ?” 

“Yes, I cannot deny it. Bessie Rathburn, you 
are a perfect enigma, and it isa terrible misfortune that 
Iever committed the indiscretion of falling in love 
with you.” 

— world told you I was heartless,” obseved the 
girl. 
“But I would not believe it till to-night. In spite 
of your reputed heartlessness, I have loved you better 
than any woman was ever loved before. I saw your 
faults, but I overlooked them, trusting that time 
would correct girlish follies, and transform you into a 
fireside angel. When I heard you singing the ‘ Bonnie 
Bark,’ I forgot everything save my devotion to you, 
and flew to your side. I have had sweet, sweet dreams, 
Bessie, but they are fading like the mists of the morn. 
Shadows are gathering over the sea, but they brood 
more darkly in my heart. Henceforth I will be silent, 
and not even a reproach shall follow you.” 

As he spoke he rose from the beach, and turned to 
leave her. How handsome and manly he looked, 
with his firm and erect figure, his handsome face, and 
his dark hair blowing in the wind. Never had he 
seemed more fascinating than at that hour, and as he 
began to move away, the girl realized how dear he 
had grown to her, by the keen pang it cost her to give 
him up. Two or three times she started to follow the 
discarded lover, and once murmured, “ Gilbert—Gilbert 
Montrose,” but in a tone so low as to be inaudible to 
the young man. He could hear only the dash of the 
surf along the beach, the wail ef the wind, and the 
dull throbs of his own heart. On, on he hurried, 
searcely knowing whither he went, and yet avoiding 
the house among the cliffs where he had of late been 
such a frequent visitor. 

Old Wallace Rathburn’s home was the pleasantest 
resort for miles and miles around, for Bessie was 
seldom without some lady guest, and her uccle and 
aunt, who loved her as fondly as if she had been their 
own child, maintained a genial hospitality, keeping 
open doors and a free table. On the night when our 
story opens, the old gentleman was unusually restless. 
Bessie had prolonged her stay on the beach beyond 
endurance; Montrose was absent, and in fact there 
was nobody to make up a rubber of whist. Mr. Rath- 
burn glanced first at the antique clock, and then at his 
old-fashioned watch, counting the moments as they 
dragged by, and wondering why his niece did not 
return. At length he rose, and sauntered out into 
the porch, exclaiming : 

“What a night itis! I hope nothing has befallen 
our Bessie. Though she is full of whims, and frets 
my life out, the pretty little jilt is as dear to me as if 
I had been her father. I suppose she may have stayed 
late to watch for Gilbert Montrose, who went sailing 
early in the morning ; for though she keeps her secret 
well, I suspect she cares more for him than all 
the rest of her lovers, and trust they may come to an 
understanding to-night, when there is danger on the 
sea.” 

At this juncture a footstep startled the old man, and 
leaning forward, he cried: 

‘Gilbert Montrose, upon my honour ‘” 

“Yes,” was the hoarse and constrained answer, and 
the young man removed his cap, and bowed low. 

“You have come back then,” observed. Wallace 
Rathburn, “ and safe, too, in spite of an old man’s 
fears. Pray, have you seen Bessie 2?” 

The young man nodded assent, but did not speak, 
and Mr. Rathburn continued : 

“ Why did you not bring her home, Montrose?” 

“ Because,” said Gilbert Montrose, with sad earnest- 
ness, > her path and mine must henceforth be far, far 
apart. 

“What, what do you mean? Have you had 
another quarrel, ani ia your resentment resolved that 


eee 
you would never forgive her, as you have thrice x 
least during your acquaintance ¢” 

Montrose shook his head, and after a brief Lesitane, 
replied : " 

‘My good old friend, Tama man of nerve, of yi 
but I am not strong enough to dwell on what has jut 
passed on the beach. Your niece has not only rejeotsi 
me, but trampled my heart, under her feet ; and thoy, 
I shall treat her with courtesy when we chance to me: 
a deep gulf will yawn between us, and we shall be y 
effectually alienated as if I were at the antipodes” 

Wallace Rathburn seized the young man’s hagj 
in a vice-like grasp, and, in a husky voice, rejoine. 

% —— never Was “<* sally but I would rath 

ve all I possess, than have her reject you, 
ns. I will interfere.” a 

“No, no, sir; I should scorn to accept an unyil. 
ling bride. Though I had staked the happiness of, 
lifetime on the desperate chance of winning her | 
shall try to bear my disappointment like a may-4 
Montrose.” 

There wasa solemn silence, broken only by thy 
wild fury of the storm, but at length Mr. Rathbun 
resumed : 

“ Where did you leave Bessie ? Though sho griers 
and vexes me by her coquetry, it would go hard wi 
me if aught should befall the mad-cap girl, aud sy 
must hasten in out of the tempest.” 

“T left her by the fantastic mass of rocks whic 
she calls ‘ Boadecea’s Chariot,’ and as you are too «lj 
wie, exposed to the storm, I will go in search ¢ 

er. 

Perhaps Wallace Rathburn thought there mighty 
a possibility of reconciliation between the loves, 
for he readily assented to the young man's propos, 
and Montrose once more took his way toward th 
beach. He had gone butashort distance when le 
heard Bessie calling : 

‘* Gilbert—Gilbert Montrose! Gilbert—Gilbert"” 

The young man felt his cheek burn, and the wili 
thrill that passed over him fully attested Bess 
Rathburn’s power. The next instant he was at her 
side, exclaiming : 

“ Bessie, [am here; what can I do to serve you? 
Are you in peril, that you seek my aid?” 

“No,” replied the girl; “ but there is danger on tly 
sea. Oh! itis a terrible night for those who area 
the mercy of wind and wave;” and she pointed at tle 
tumultuous billows surging as faras the eye coull 
sweep. 

The incessant flash of the lightning revoaled s 
pleasure boat, tossing like a mere shell in the distance, 
with a single oarsman endeavouring, with all tle 
strength of his manhood, to keep his frail craft abo 
water. Gilbert Montrose took in everything ats 
glance, and he asked, hastily : 

** Pray, is it friend or stranger, Bessie ?” 

“A friend, Mr. Montrose; do you not recogni 
Robert Glenrock ?” 

Montrose gave a start, and adeeper shadow settlei 
on his face, for even at that distance he gqpuld nows» 
the features of his most formidable rival. 

Robert Glenrock was the Beau Brummel of te 
district, but as he stood clinging to his little but 
his curling hair damp with spray, his cheek flushed 
with the fever at his heart, and his eyes watch 
ing for the breakers that made the coast so perilous 
the young exquisite appeared transformed. 

“ J—I understand,” said Montrose, with an init 
scribable bitterness in his tone; “ it was for his but 
you were waiting when you sang the ‘ Bonnie Bark! 
at twilight, with such power; and it was my {ali 
not yours, that I was deceived.” 

“Gilbert Montrose, do not stop to talk over oul 
what can be painful to both. You see Robert Gla 
rock—he is not accustomed to the dangers of the s%, 
and the shore is lined with. rocks,: He will be los, 
unless you save him. May I, dare I, ask his lies 
your hands?” 

“ Bessie, I find myself placed in a strange emt 
gency; but I will be true to my manhood. Hes 
not die because he is my rival!” 

Bessie looked up at him, murmuring “ That 
God!” and with a thousand contending emotios 
struggling for the mastery, Montrose plunged isl 
the waters, 

In the language of the song the girl bad bes 
singing : 

The waves ran high, the waves ran high, 

And dark and murky was the sky, 
save where the lightning traced its characters of fire 
like the mystic hand which wrote Belshazzar's dou 
on his Jofty palace walls. 

The thunder boomed like distant cannon, avd tlt 
surf dashed madly against the shores. But Monti 
was a bold swimmer, and Glenrock felt a suid 
thrill of hope when there came ringing to him ov 
the waves the words: 

“Take heart! take heart! Cling to your boat, 
whatever fragments of it may remain ; cling to yo 





boat, I saz, and I will save you, Glenrock!” 
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id not recognize the voice, for it 

a and a and not in the least like the 
me lomdulated tones of Gilbert Montrose, and when 
= : ng arm grasped him, just as the last spar had 
oeited aW8y from his benumbed fingers, and he was 
sinking the second time, he never dreamed who his 
aed was spoken while Montrose was mak- 
ing his way toward the shore with his burden, but 
when he reached it, and placed the unconscious young 
v:an at Bessie’s feet, he said: Gl 

“Of all ay fo I mee dislike Robert Glen- 

et I have save . $ : 
es — thanks,” replied Bessie, the tears shining in 
the soft, velvet-brown of those eyes that had won 
many a lover with their myriad changes, and the 
careless hair falling damp and heavy about her white, 

i ec. 
5° poh od instant Gilbert Montrose was gone, and 
there was no opportunity for telling him the cause of 
her anxiety with regard to Glenrock. 

A scornful rejection had made him angry and reck- 
Jess, and sent him off on a sail, to while away the time 
which hung so heavily upon his hands. At first the 
girl had felt no remorse; but when the tempest burst 
upon sea and shore, in its terrifficfury, her heart stood 

il] with dread. ‘ 
os time she watched for him.as dumb and still 
as if she had been paralyzed; but when she caught 
a glimpse of the frail shallop, she sprang from her 
seat in “ Boadecea’s Chariot,” and started in pursuit of 

se. ; 
Wiad she explained the reason of her interest in his 
fate, all might have been well; but sho neglected it, 
and thus the misunderstanding deepened rather than 
diminished. . 

When Glenrock awoke to consciousness, he 
looked up, and saw the girl bending over him with 
the utmost solicitude, the tears yet glittering on her 
Leek. 

F “Oh, Bessie, Bessie !” he gasped, “ this has been a 
a terrible night—a terrible day !” 

“Yes, yes; but you are safe, Robert Glenrock; be 
grateful to God and your deliverer !” 

“I amgrateful, dearest. Pray, are those tears for 
me?” 

“Yes, Robert! I can never tell what I suffered, 
when I thought I had driven you where you might 

rish.” 

The young man drew the girl’s hand to his lips, and 
continued: 

“Who saved me, Bessie ?” 

“Gilbert Montrose.” 

Glenrock started in extreme surprise, and ex- 
claimed : 

“Bessie, I do not like to owe my life to him.” 

“And why 2” 

“Because I have believed him to be your favoured 
over.” 

“You had no reason to. I have never given him 
more encouragement than you, and a dozen others. 
lam, as my unele says, utterly heartless in love 
matters.” 

“Bessie Rathburn, no heartless girl would weep for 
me, and from this 1 shall draw hope; but it is passing 
strange that my most dreaded rival should risk his 
life for mine.” 

“I begged him to go to your rescue, Robert.” 

“Ah! that acknowledgment is sweet! I will 
doubt no more. You do return my love, in some de- 


Thus they talked on, heedless of the storm, and 
when they parted at Wallace Rathburn’s door, Bessie 
was Robert Glenrock’s betrothed bride. A diamond 
olitaire blazed on one white hand; and while the girl 
paced her room, weeping at the inconsistencies of her 
haracter and the wild regret they brought upon her, 
lenrock returned to his home, wondering if the 
cenes on the beach were real, or the fancies of some 
flirious dream. 





CHAPTER IL 

What's this dull town tome? Robin's not near; 

What was’t I wished to see—what wished to hear? 

Where's all the joy and mirth 

That made this town a heaven on earth? 

Oh! they are all fled with thee, Robin Adair! 

GubeRT Montrose sat alone in the breakfast-room 
of his bachelor establishment, when a servant brought 
a note. He hurriedly unfolded it, and read as 

Ollows :— 

“Robert Glenrock, of Glenrock Lodge, returns his 
grateful acknowledgments. to Mr. Montrose, for his 
escue from drowning last night during the tempest, 
aud solicits the pleasure of his company at dinner 
‘0-Morrow eve,” 

The young man’s face flushed, and he crumpled the 
paper between his fingers, and then flung it into the 
ip grate, 

What a farce this is!” he muttered 3“ courtesy, 


them as theycome. I can never be a friend to Robert 
Glenrock, for I do not like his principles or his habits ; 
and he has won the only woman I sincerely love; but 
I will not quarrel with him. Bessie will doubtless be 
there, and it will cost a strong effort to meet her; but 
she has proved herself unworthy the love I lavished 
upon her, and I must learn to regard her with the 
coldness she deserves ;” and sitting down at an odd 
little writing-desk, he wrote an acceptance of Glen- 
rock's invitation, with a firm hand and heavy heart. 

At the appointed hour he dashed up the avenue 
leadiug to the Lodge, and dismounted at the door. 

The home of Gilbert Montrose was a perfect speci- 
men of the grandeur and stateliness of the olden time, 
while Glenrock Lodge was the wonder of the country 
people for its modern splendour. 

Like its master, it was gay, luxurious, dazzling to 
the casual observer, but lacked tie quiet elegance 
which bespeaks a man of fine taste. 

When passing through the grounds, Montrose 
noticed fanciful arbours, two or three fountains, and 
parterres, laid out in geometrical figures, where 
the green sweep of the velvet turf would have been 
far more attractive. 

On ringing the bell, the hall-door was flung open 
by a servant in livery, and the splendours within re- 
vealed to the visitor. 

Chandeliers shed a flood of light over hall, parlour 
and dining-room, and wherever the eye turned it fell 
on elaborate frescoes or marvellous stucco work, the 
soft fall of cloud-like curtains, the glitter of glass and 
silver, and the lustre of mahogany and rose- wood. 

As Glenrock met Montrose, he shook hands with 
apparent warmth, and said: 

“*T am happy to welcome you to my home, and I 
assure you”—and he cast a quick, eager glance at the 
spot where Bessie stood—"“ life was never half so sweet 
before.” 

“ Ah! I comprehend your meaning,” replied Mont- 
rose; “you allude'to Miss Rathburn.” 

“ Yes, yes,” observed the young man, with a smile, 

“ And allow me to say,” resumed Montrose, “ that 
your thanks are due to her; it was she who begged 
me to fly to your rescue.” 

Glenrock made some gallant answer, and drew his 
guest into the drawing-room, where tle company were 
awaiting dinner. ‘ 

Like one;in a painful dream, Montrose trod the gor- 
geous carpet, and took in the other luxuries of those 
grand apartments ; likeoneinadream, was presented to 
two or three dowager aunts of his rival, and a magni- 
ficent creature reclining in an arm chair, in an attitude 
which Queen Elizabeth might like to copy for its royal 
grace. She was a perfect brunette, olive-dark, dusky- 
haired, and with a pair of great, slumberous eyes, 
half-veiled by the droop of the heavy lids. She wore 
a robe of silk, trimmed with a profusion of black 
lace, and a few scarlet blossoms were twisted amid her 
tresses, and lay upon her breast. 

There could not have been a more striking contrast 
than that between this lady and the girl sitting near 
her, with her white muslin skirt, her blue silk boddice, 
and her hair, which had more gold than chestnut in its 
mazes, gathered in a careless Enot at the back of her 
head, and fastened with the flowers Glenrock had sent 
her several hours previously. 

“ This is my cousin, Miss Agnes Huntington,” ob- 
served the host; and the stately brunette rose to her 
feet, and extended her jewelled hand. The greeting 
over, Montrose turned to Bessie, and for the first time 
since their parting on the beach, their eyes met. It 
may be the young man had hoped to read regret in 
their brown depths, but if so, he was disappointed ; 
Bessie Rathbura was still inscrutable. 

Dinner was soon announced, and Glenrock offered 
his arm to Bessie ; Montrose led out Miss Huntington 
and her mother, and the rest of the party followed. 
But we will not dwell on that scene; everything 
passed off admirably, and quite to the host's satisfac- 
tion; but to Bessie and Montrose it was a severe 
ordeal. , He felt a sense of relief when he gained his 
own home, and as he flung himself into a chair, he 
exclaimed, with bitter emphasis: 

“I believe my life is to be a bitter mockery; but I 
will see that this acquaintance does not ripen into 
intimacy. I have said before, that I could not bea 
friend to a man like Robert Glenrock. Henceforth I 
will give more attention to business, and less to plea- 
sure. When Bessie is married, there will be one place 
to which I can go with freedom, and that is her uncle’s. 
But I repeat it, I shall not be a frequent visitor at the 
Lodge.” 


Such was the young man’s resolve; but as he was 
riding toward the mines the next day, his horse took 
fright at the sharp report of a rifle in a neighbouring 
copse, and ho was thrown to the ground. Agnes 
Huntington stood. hard by, and springing forward as 
the horse dashed past, she cried: 

“What has happened 2” 

Two labourers were at their work near, aud they 





hot gratitude, prompts his thanks, and I° will take 








said, in the same breath: 


“A gentleman has been hurt, miss.” 

“ And who is he? Do you know him?” 

“ Mr. Montrose, miss.” 

“Bring him into the house,” exclaimed the lady. 
“T am sure my cousin would gladly extend his hos- 
pitality at such a time. Besides, Mr. Montrose nas 
been the means of saving Robert's life, and he is 
deeply indebted to him.” 

The labourers, who had left their tasks, lifted the 
helpless young man, and slowly followed Miss Agnes 
to the mansion. There was an unwonted glitter in 
her eye, and the colour came and went on her dark 
face, as she said to herself: 

“TI hope Gilbert Montrose is not seriously hurt; 
and if he is not, and remains beneath Robert’s roof, it 
will be strange if: I cannot bring him to my feet, and 
make him realize, more and more, how unwomauly 
Bessie Rathburn has proved.” 

The next instant she had swept into a small room 
devoted to books and music, and by far the pleasautest 
in her cousin’s establishment, and prepared a lounge 
for his reception. The labourers placed him on the 
cushions with a gentleness of which she would not 
have believed them capable—for he was a universal 
favourite among men of that class—and when they 
had retired, she exerted every effort to restore the 
young man, She bound her own handkerchief over 
the wounded forehead, and knotted her scarf around 
the bruised right hand. How gentle and womanly 
she seemed, when on awakening to consciousness 
Montrose began to realize what had befallen him, 
and met her anxious inquiries and graceful ministry. 
How strong was the contrast between her and the 
tantalising, perverse little Bessie, on whom he had 
wasted his love. He had no regard for Glenrock, 
but the atteutions of his cousin pleased him, falling 
on his heart like dew on the thirsty flowers, and it 
was real gratitude which prompted him to say: 

“T know not how to thank you for your kindness 
to a stranger.” 

Agues Huntington was well skilled in the ways of 
the world, und she made the pleasantest reply 
imaginable, alluding with evident emotion to Robert 
Glenrock’s rescue from the waves. 

There was a brief silence, and thon Montrose con- 
tinued : 

“Pray, where is my horse, Miss Huntington ? 
I trust those labourers succeeded in stopping him, for I 
think I am now able to set out for home.” 

“Your horse fled, sir; aud as for me, I was so 
anxious with regard to your fate, that I did not think 
of him. Wait till my cousin returns, and he will see 
what can be done for you.” 

“Ah! what is this?” exclaimed Glenrock, burst- 
ing into the room. 

“There has been a sad accident,” replied Agnes 
Huntington, “and I told the servants to bring Mr. 
Montrose in.” 

“Tt was right, quite right,” said the young man. 
“T can thus repay the debt I owe you. You had 
better stay with us till morning, as it is late in the 
afternoon.” 

“Thank you; butit is not necessary for me to tax 
your hospitality ; if you will provide me wiih a con- 
veyance, I will make the best of my way home.” 

As he spoke, he attempted to rise, but was obliged 
to sink back upon the lounge, while his features con- 
tracted with pain. 

“ You are more seriously hurt than you imagine,” 
said Agnes Huntington, “ and I believe cousin Robert 
had better send for a surgeon.” 

Montrose declared it was useless, but Glenrock and 
Agnes overruled him, and a messenger was dispatched 
for Doctor Bathurst. 

The surgeon soon arrived, and pronounced tle 
young man’s injuries so severe as to render his imme- 
diate return to the Grange sheer madness, and reluc- 
tant as he was to be sbeltered beneath his rival's 
roof, he was forced to accept his hospitality. 

A luxurious suite of rooms was at once appropriated 
to him, and every attention paid him, not only by mas- 
ter and servants, but the beautiful Agnes. 

And Bessie Rathburn—what of her? Though she 
had, to all appearance, been the gayest of the gay 
since her engagement to Robert Glenrock, she had 
shed many a bitter tear in the solitude of her own 
room, and the prospect of a long life with him daily 
grew more repugnant. She was standing alone, in 
the porch of her uncle’s house, and gazing dreamily 
out apon the troubled sea, when a horse came flying 


t. 

a Great heavens!” gasped the girl, “ that horse be- 
longs to Gilbert Montrose, and is riderless!” 
As she spoke, the words froze ou her ripe lips, and 
she stood mute and motionless with terror. Suddenly 
her uncle’s voice broke the spell, and her wretched 
mind began to thrill with vague forebodings. 

“ Lassie,” shouted old Wallace Rathburn, ‘there 
is Gilbert’s horse; what—what can have befalleu the 
lad ?” 





“Oh, uncle, I do not kuow—I cannot divine,’ 
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moaned the girl. It is a terrible mystery; I will go | 
and try to learn the truth of the matter!” and she 
bounded from the porch, her brown eyes full of 
tears, and her young face as solemn as if she had 
never smi 

“ Nay, nay,” exclaimed the old man, drawing her 
back, “you are not fit for such a task, and I'll take 
it upon me. Stay at home, lassie, while I go and 
endeavour to ascertain what has happened.” 

Bessie would fain have gone with him on his un- 
welcome errand, but at length she yielded to his 
wishes, and tottering into the house, erept up to the 
dormer window to which I have before alluded, and 
whence she had often watched for Gilbert Montrose 
in happier days. 

Bitter and remorseful memories haunted her as she 
sat, with her throbbing brow pressed hard against 
the oaken casement, and the three hours of her uncle's 
absence seemed to gather ages of suffering into their 
slow lapse. 

She recalled the evenings in the cheery parlours 
below, when the rooms had been gay with song, chit- 
chat and laughter, and one presence had flooded her 
path with sunshine; the protracted walks on the 
beach in the moon-light, and the cruises on the waters 
in his bonnie bark, with Montrose to trim the sails, 
and sing the sea-ballads he sang with such grace and 
spirit. 

That had been the “golden summer of her life,” 
and Gilbert Montrose, not Robert Glenrock, had been 
its chief charm. If he was dead, could she ever for- 
give herself for the false part she had acted, when, to 
use his language, she had trampled his heart under 
her feet? Could she forget all which it now cost 
her such agony to recall, and plight her faith to 
Glenrock, when he had never won more than a 
friendly regard ? 

She was trying to answer or silence these questions, 
when she saw her uncle’s well-known figure. He 
was still at a considerable distance from the house, 
but the girl could wait no longer, and hurrying down 
the narrow stairs, she flew to meet him. 

The old map reined in his horse, and looked at her, 
half-stern, half-compassionate. 

“Oh, Uncle Wallace, at last, at last you have come!” 
sie exclaimed. “How long you have been away! 
What, what has happened? I yearn to know, and 
yet dread to hear the truth. Break it gently, for I 
cannot dear a great shock.” 

“Well, lass, something has befallen Gilbert Mon- 
trose.” 

“ He is not dead?” moaned the girl, lifting her eyes 
to the old man’s sad face. 

“No, no, Bessie; thank God for that! 
can afford to lose the lad.” 

He paused a moment, dashed away a hasty tear, and 
then went on: 

“ His horse took fright from a chance rifle shot in a 
copse near by the high road, and Gilbert was thrown 
among a mass of rocks by the wayside.” 

‘And they have carried him home, I suppose ?” 

“No; he was borne into Glenrock Lodge, and 
there he is likely to remain for one month. At first 
he thought it would not harm him to go back to the 
Grange, but Doctor Bathurst, who was called as soon 
as possible, prohibited it.” 

The girl hesitated an instant ere she rejoined : 

“‘ Did you see him, uncle?” 

“No, child; the surgeon is strict, and I do not blame 
lim, for if fever should set in, he could not live. 
Glenrock assured me he should want for nothing, and 
the housekeeper told me Miss Agnes was quite devoted 
tohim. On the whole, lassie, it was better that we 
should not meet; tke sight of macould only revive 
the old pangs, and increase his danger. Child, child, 
does not your heart reproach you ?” 

The poor girl turned sharply from him, and bounded 
toward the each. 

Conscience upbraided her, but she could not bear 
her uncle’s reproofs, or the quiet accusatior she had 
read in her aunt’s mournful face. 

Everything seemed changed in her sea-side home ; 
there was no more whist or battledore, no more sing- 
ing to the accompaniment of the old harpsichord, and 
no gay couples went dancing across the polished floor 
of the cosy dinizg-room. 

When Glenrock had come on his daily visits to his 
betrothed, they had wandered in the garden, or on 
the beach, and his fitful merriment struck her sensi- 
tive ear like discords in music. 

Now the restless sea, the cool sweep of the winds, 
and the whirling ocean birds, and the rocks of 
“ Boadecea’s Chariot” deepened her grief, forthey were 
associated with that memorable hour when she had 
sung the verse already quoted of the old love 
sung. 

Then and there Bessie Rathburn had been falso to 
herself, and to Gilbert Montrose, and she repented of 
it now, her young heart sitting in sack-cloth and 
askes. 


None of us 





But she could not stay on the memory-haunted 


shore, and cautiously she made her way to the house, 
and crept into her chamber. 

Very pleasant and tranquil it looked, with its old- 
fashioned carpet and couch, its quaintly-carved 
bureau and table, its antique mirror and workstand, 
the slender drinking-glasses crowded with flowers, 
and the white drapery at the windows, stirring in the 
breeze like summer clouds. 

But it was a flushed and feverish face reflected in 
_ dusky mirror, and a restless step that paced the 

rr. 


The day wore on; the Angel of the Sunset unlocked 
the golden gates of the west, and revealed fires which 
burned long and gorgeously over the waters; the 
gloaming came and went with its soft shadows and 
falling dews,and the night closed in moonless, it is 
true, but solemn, starry, and still, save for the cool 
plash of the waveson the rocks below. 

Hour after hour dragged by on leaden wings to 
the yourg girl keeping herlonely vigil in the selitude 
of her chamber. 

She could hear the old clock chiming out the shrill 
vibration that measured each hour as it passed, 
and finally she sprang to her feet, exclaiming: 

“I care net for what they eay! I will go to 
Gilbert, and tell him all—how I have sinned, and 
how I have repented.” 

Suiting the action to the word, she glided into the 
hall, snatched her shaw! and light chip hat, and un- 
locking the door, crept out into the night. 

Of the incidents of her weary walk to Glenrock 
Lodge she could afterwards ‘recall nothing; it was 
like the fitful dreams that come and*go in sickness, 
and leave only a dim, indistinct, but always ‘painful 
impression. Full of sorrow, of penitence, Bessie took 
her way through the grounds, and toward a wing of 
the mansion, where a faint light burned like a wasting 
life. 

Pausing in ‘the balcony where she ‘had stood not 
long before with Glenrock, and listened to his rap- 
sodies, she glanced through «# glass door. 

There, beneath a rich canopy, lay Gilbert Montrose, 
flushed-and restless, and with a bandaged brow and 
arm. Had he been alone, she would have bounded to 
him, and tlirown herself on his mercy; but’ close by 
sat Agnes, watching him with her great, black 
slumbereus eyes. 

With what a gentle hand she moistened his parched 
liy s and waved her brilliant fan; hew soft and sweet 
were the tones in which she now and then addressed 
him, and how genial her presence seemed. 

“Ah! he does not need me,” muttered the girl, 
bitterly; and the next moment her generous im- 
pulses, her noble resolves had vanished, and she was 
gone ! 





CHAPTER III. 


He was net all unhappy. His resolye 

Upbore him, and firm faith, and evermore 
Prayer from a living source within the will, 

And beating up through‘all the bitter world, 
Like fountains of sweet water in the sea, 

Kept him a living soul. noch Arden. 


More than a month passed ere Gilbert Montrose |, 


was able to leave the Lodge, and every week during 
his stay, without the knowledge of her uncle's family, 
or her lover’s household, she managed to pay a visit 
to her discarded suitor. Agnes was invariably in 
attendance, and as he to grow convalescent, 
Bessie’s quick eye could read the gratitude in his face, 
and her acute ear caught the thanks that fell from 
his lips. From these stolen visits she would return 
bitter and resentful, and her uncle and aunt marked 
the change in her with anxiety and pain. 

One morning Glenrock announced that his guest 
had just left the Lodge, and he expected soon to lose 
his favourite Cousin Agnes, as she was betrothed to 
Montrose. This was ere long common gossip, and 
his attentions seemed to warrant the conclusion. 
Poor Bessie found it asevere task to e her 
composure and keep her secret from the werld, and 
when her uncle was suddenly called from Scotland, and 
gave her permission to accompany him, she felt a wild 
sense of relief. Glenrock urged an immediate 
marriage, but Mr. Rathburn had insisted on at least 
a year’s probation, and he was obliged to yield to his 
wishes. 

A splendid pleasure-boat, which bore the name of 
“ Bessie Rathburn” in gliftering letters on the ? 
conveyed her from the shore to the vessel. There 
was « formal parting, a mere farce on her part, and 
the good ship danced away, while Glenrock’s barge 
glided back to the shore. As he sprang from the 
boat he perceived a tall figure loitering near the 
grotesque rocks of “ Boadecea’s Chariot.” It was 
Gilbert Montrose. 

The two men exchanged greetings with more than 
their olden cordiality, and then Montrose said : 

“You are surprised to see me?” 

“Yes; I thought Bessie Rathburn was dead. to 
you.” 





—s 
* And so she is, in one sense; you know that sinog 


‘our en ment, I have never attempted 
ihe match” prt: mt 
“Certainly, certainly, Montrose; you haye been 
fairer in the matter than I could have been, I fey 
with the same temptation.” id a 
“And yet,” resumed Montrose, “TI could not hej 
coming to the shore to-day, to steal a farewell look ; 
one I may never see again.” : 
There was a brief silence, and then Montroso yey; 
on: 
“Perhaps you blame me?” 
The young man coloured, and his foot beat nervously 
against the sands, as he replied: . 
“No, no; I blame no man for any folly into which 
Bessie Rathburn leads him ; but—but I wish J dary 
to speak frankly, and tell: you what others say,” 
“Go on; do not spare my feelings.” 
- “Phere are other women in the world, besides {}, 
perverse little Bessie, and, by Jove !—_” 5 
“Gleurock,” interrupted the young man, to m» 
there is ‘but one women iin the uuiverse. I dy yy; 
believe in second love.”. 
Glenrock’s brow knit, aud his chéek reddene), as). 
asked : 
“ How then am I ‘to construe your attentions to m- 


cousin? They have been such as to be observe |p 
the servants and visitors at the Lodze, and fuw's). 
fruitful theme for gossip.” 

“Tadmiré and respect your cousin. I am om. 
ful for her kindness in the howr of need, but if sp 


does me justice, she will assure you I have never mad 
love to her. Glenrock, I cannot love twice; [ shy’ 
never marry.” 

The young man saw it was useless to threat 
or persuade Gilbert Montrose into an alliance wit 
Agnes, and remarking, “Very well, I think my cousiy 
can’ manage her own love affairs,” precipitately lel 
the beach. 

Across the blue reach ofthe waters, and far from tly 

np braes,” the misty mountains, and tle qualit 
old cities of Scotland, the image of Gilbert Moutrow 
followed Bessie Rathburn. Her uncle had ceased ty 
rebuke her, declaring the “lassie might bide her time’ 
He had grown a tithe more grave since Bessie’s per- 
verseness had brought such sorrow upon tliem all, ani 
letters from his “gude wife” assured him that six 
was praying with something of the old Covenanters 
faith for her wayward niece. 

Timp rolled on, and Wallace Rathburn and Bessie 
once more trod their native soil. 

The whole neighbourhood seemed to turn out to 
welcome them back; but Gilbert Montrose was wot 
among the crowd gathered on the shore. 

Where was he? Had he married the beautifa 
Agaes, and gone on a foreign tour ywith his bride? 

Mrs. Rathburn had never mentioned hit in he 
letters, and yet the young girl had thirste? to he 
some news of him. 

She now learned that he was still a bachelor, avi 
devoted himself to business and the interests of the 
workers in the mines, of which he owned a lay: 
share. 

It; was on a clear, bright summer day, and tle 
second anniversary of the memorable evening ov tle 
beach, when Bessie had driven Montrose from her by 
her coldness and scorn, that Bessie stood in the little 

rch I have before described. Suddenly a sounl. 
ike the report of a distant cannon, startled her, av! 
the old house shook, as if an earthquake were tren- 
bling beneath. 

The next moment the Scotchwoman, who hel 
worked in her uncle’s family for many years, cam 
rushing forward, exclaiming : 

“God help us, lassie, there is anither explosion, ai 
my puir bairns will be killed!” 

A wild thrill ran through Bessie’s frame as st? 
heard this, for she remembered hearing tliat during 
her absence Gilbert Montrose had more than ou 
risked his life to save his men. : 

In another instant she-was speeding down the cif, 
followed by Margery. 

The poor girl uttered no shriek, shed no tears, bt! 
her whole soul was in the mute agony of her martle 
face. 

On, on, on she flew till she reached the Grange, su 
rounded by the green sweep of the park, and wearlvs 
all its olden stateliness. It had been a castle in tle 
olden days ; and with its high turrets, vine-dr 
walls and heavy mullions Jooked as if it had stepp¢! 
out of an antique picture, 

Again and again the girl liffed the quaint knock", 
and shook the doors, but to no purpose ; nobody ™ 
there, and she believed the servants had fled to th? 


mines. a 
Wildly she flew along a bypath till she met sm? 
running for his life. 
“ What has happened ?” faltered Bessie. 
“ There has been a blast, miss.” ms 
“And is the overseer anywhere in the 25’ 
bourhood *” 
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“Yes; he and Mr. Montrose are im the mines trying 
. ers.” 
to pen waited to hear no more, but sped away till 
she had gained the mines andi the scene of the terri- 
yey dyiog hour shenever forgot the slirieks of 
the balf-frantic. woman, searching for husband, sons, 
or brothers, within the dark walls of the mine, the 
miners lying bruised and dead around, the fragments 
of coal flying to and fro as if hurled by some strong 
hand, the flames beginning to break forth here and 
there, and the heavy sulphurous atmosphere pervad- 
ing those vaulted chambers. . sett 
«Miss Rathburn,” observed a neighbour, “ it is mad- 
ness for you to come hither. Leave the mine I im- 
” 
we. 0,” replied the girl, forgetting ber past re- 
serve, ‘‘ 1am in search of Gilbert Montrose, I do not 
fear death so much as the mockery of the life I have 
leading.” 

vith ‘hate words she groped through the general 
wreck, silent and prayerful; but her heart stood still 
with dread when she thought how some poor sufferers 
had been immured in that living tomb weary, weary 
days ero death released. them from their bondage. 
Suddenly, however, a familiar voice murmured : 

« Bessie, Bessie Rathburn, for whom are you svarch- 
ing in these perilous mines ?” 

"For you, Gilbert, dear, dear Gilbert! At last, at 
last Iam true to myself and you. Time and absence 
have taught me how dear you are, and when I hear 
you forgive me, I am willing and ready to die with 

ou !” 
m Thank heaveu! Ihad not dared hope this, but 
I trust such will not be our fate. When the meu are 
cared for, I believe we can make our escape, for I'm 
accus‘omed to the mines.” 

Hours later there was a joyful reunion in the parlour 
of Wallace Rathburn’s home, and Montrose and Bessie 
received a fervent blessing. 

Glenrock was obliged to resign his claim, and went 
abroad to hide his disappointment; and his Cousin 
Agnes married an old English squire, whose only 
recommendation was his long rent-roll and splendid 


estate, 

The wedding of Gilbert Montrose and Bessie was 
the most brilliant that had been witnessed for 
years, and in the pleasant Grange they often toll the 
sous and daughters gathered around the ingleside the 
story of their meeting in the mines. 


Tue copy of a minute of the Committee of Council 
on Education relative to the art-schools las been pub- 
lished. On the 1st inst., the consideration of the-me- 
norial from various schools of art was resumed, and 
the Council agreed to modify the arrangements, con- 


senting to resume the payments of building grants 
and grants for pass C declining to revert to the 
system of payments by certificates. They do not 
cousider that the art-teachers come within the 

visions of the Superannuation Act, 22 Vic., c. 26., but 
they will increase the amount of the payment proposed 
in the schedule appended to the minute of February 9, 
in the hope that certificated art-teachers will earn 
payments equivalent to the value of their certificates, 
The schedule referred is cancelled, and another, which 
is given in the return, is substituted for it. 

Excuish v. ARAB Horses.—A Cairo letter con- 
tains an interesting account of a match between Prince 
Halim and an English gentleman named Ross, to test 
the powers of endurance between English and Arab 
horses. The prince chose a white stallion named 
Alsissa, brought from Syria about two years ago, and 
which Le rode himself, while Mr. Ross selected a five- 
year-old mare named Beechaut, exported from Eng- 
land seven months back, and ridden by a Mr. Thomp- 
son. The conditions were that the two horses should 
hut the gazelle in the desert during a period of 
seven days, and if one of them gave in, the survivor 
should be the winner, unless they both died on the 
same day, in which ease the owner of the English 
horse should receive the stakes. The match was for 
41.000, laid by Prince Halim against Mr. Ross’s £100, 
or odds of ten to one. -The hunt commenced in the 
desert at two hours’ ride from Cairo at half-past five 
on the morning appointed; the two horses ed 
ita walk for five hoars, at the end of which time 
Beechuut began to manifest some uneasiness. At 
even a gazelle was started, and brought down after 
4 gallop of about five minutes. Half‘an hour later, the 
Prince and Mr. Thompson turned about to return to 
their encampment, the English mare sometimes 
walking and sometimes trotting, when, after proeced- 
lng for an hour anda half, Beechnut began to waver, 
rm Mr. Thompson, seeing that she was abont to fall, 
; ighted ; the mare advanced « few steps farther, and 

*n fell to the ground utterly exhausted. After re~ 
‘aining for twenty minutes beside Beechnut, the 
bruce and Mr. Thompson left to obtain assistance at 

Catip, the mare being still alive at their departure. 





Five hours later, an English veterinary surgeon, ac- 
companied by a dromedary bearing water, arrived at 
the spot where she had fallen, when she was found to 
be dead, while vultures were already attacking the 
body. An examination of the mare by tlie surgeon 
showed that she had died from fatigue, as the whole 
body was contracted from a difficulty of respiration. 
Prince Halim’s horse, Alissa, in the meantime, showed 
nosigns of exhaustion, and continued to hunt during 
the three following days. The weight carried by 
Beechuut was 11st. 3tb., and that by Alsissa 12st. 4tb. 
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CHAPTER V. 
To gaze upon the loved in death, 
To mark the closing, beamless eye, 
To press dear lips—and find no breath, 
This, this is life’s worst agony. 
But God, too merciful, too wise, 
To leave the lone one in despair, 
Whispers, while snatching those we prize, 
“My kingdom come! Ye'll meet them there!” 
Eliza Cook. 

THE moment so long dreaded, so anxiously expected 
by her sister and the old servant, Mary Page—wh:ose 
fidelity to her master’s daughter was beyond suspi- 
cion—at last arrived; and Fanny, forced to conceal 
alike a mother’s joy and a mother’s agony, gave birth 
to a female child. 

Despite the mystery which shrouded the parentage 
ef her infant, the young mother welcomed it with 
transport and sorrow. Its first baptism was the 
tears she shed over it when Dr. Bennet gently hinted 
at the necessity of removing it at once from the cot- 
tage, before its existence was suspected by the blind 
old grandfather. 

“T cannot part with it!’ she sobbed. “It is the 
only pledge left me of his love! It will kill me!” 

“Whose love, dearest ?” inquired the old domestic. 

Her young mistress gazed upon her for an instant, 
and burst into an agony of tears. 

We see the most timid of lieaven’s creatures, armed 
with the strong instincts of maternity, become bold 
in defence of their young. ‘The dread of her father’s 
wrath had hitherto been the great terror of Fanny ; 
but rather than part with her child, she would have 
braved even that. 

“‘ He will not curse me,” she exclaimed, “when he 
hears its plaintive cry! The innocence of my child 
shall atone for my disobedience! Go to him, Therese— 
fall at his feet, and-———” 

Then the fear—the awful dread of hearing the blind 
old man invoke a malediction on the daughter whose 
disobedience had dishonoured him, would overcome 
the sufferer’s momentary resolution, and she would 
frantically call her back. 

It was during a fit of temporary insensibility that 
the infant was removed from her, and conveyed, the 
following night, to the house of a widow woman, 
with whom the benevolent physician had made an 
alrangement to receive it. 

When Fanny recovered, and missed her infant, her 
despair and grief threatened to discover all. The 
tender endearments of her sister, the tears of the old 
servant, and the representations of Dr. Bennet 
scarcely availed to calm the transports of her sorrow. 

From that day, her sister and the servant both 
noticed a marked cliange take place. The feverish 
excitement which had so long and fatally been under- 
mining the health of the sufferer, gave place to a 
calm amounting almost to apathy.’ Poor Therese, 
ignorant of the cause, felt delighted with the change: 
to her it appeared the first sign of approaching con- 
valescence; not so to the experienced plrysician—to 
him it was the symptom of approaching death. 

For several weeks the patient sufferer continued to 
‘linger on, but gradually sinking, till the credulity of 
affection could no longer deceive itself with hope. 
All felt that she was dying, except the blind old 
soldier, who used to sit for hours by the side of his 
darling child, holding her hand in his, blessing and 
praying for her. 

It was a fearful blow to him when, one evening, 
the doctor drew him into the little garden at the back 
of the cottage, and imparted, as gently as possible, 
the dreadful intelligence that his eldest born had but 
& few hours to live. 

The adjutant had borne up manfully against all the 
otlier ills of life: poverty—he scarcely felt it; the 
privation of sight—the patient love and untiring at- 
tention of his children—their solicitude—lessened the 
affliction ; and now he was threatened with the loss 
of one of them—his darling Fanny—whom he some- 
times reproached himself for loving better than her 
sister’ pethaps because she was the image of her 





mother, and he had a more vivid recollection of her 
features—Therese being a mere infant when the 
living darkness fell upon him. 

“Is there no hope?” he faltered. ‘“ There must be! 
God is too merciful to rob a blind old father of his 
only stay !” 

“You forget Therese!” observed Dr. Bennet, 
gravely. 

“True—true !” exclaimed the adjutant, in a tone of 
self-reproach. “I have been unjust, ard God has 
punished me! I never murmured !” he added, after 
a pause; ‘but this blow has fallen on my heart and 
crushed me! Leave me!” he continued ; “ pray leave 
me! I must wrestle with this grief alone!” 

The friendly physician withdrew to the house, 
leaving the old soldier in the garden by himself. 

It was astonishing how Therese bore up against 
the intelligence ; but the very depth of her love for 
her sister sustained her. She watched over her with 
a burning, anxious eye; she could not weep—tears 
would have relieved her, 

“You will not forget me when I am gone!” said 
Fanny, as she lay with the hand of Therese clasped 
in hers; “and you will forgive me all the pain and 
trouble I have caused you! My infant!” she added, 
lowering her voice to the faintest whisper, as if she 
feared left the echoes of the cottage should repeat her 
secret ; “ watch over it—be a mother to its helpless- 
ness and innocence—it will soon have no other parent 
than you! You promise me ?” 

“I do !” replied her broken-hearted'sister. “ Should 
heaven take you from me, to devote myself to its hap- 
piness—to love it, Fanny, as I have loved you!” 

The dying girl threw her arms around the neck of 
the speaker, and thanked her with a grateful kiss. 

“* My poor father !” she murmured ; “it will be a sad 
blow to him in his age and blindness—for, despite my 
faults, he loved his wayward child—loved me as you 
have done, Therese!” 

The languor with which she had spoken suddenly 
gave way to the most intense excitement. Half risiag 
from the pillow which supported her, she grasped her 
sister by the hand, and, fixing her eyes upon her with 
an expression of mingled agony and terror exclaimed: 

“You will conceal from him the secret of my 
shame! He would curse me!” she added, with a 
shudder; “his malediction would follow me to the 
judgment-seat, and close the gates of heaven against 
me! Promise me,” she continued, clinging yet more 
closely to the terrified Therese, “by the memory of 
our childhood—by the love which has ever existed 
between us—that our father shall never learn from 
your lips his child proved unworthy of him ?” 

Therese felt a singular misgivirg that the promise 
demanded under such afflicting circumstances might 
one day recoil upon herself; yet she gave it—unhesi- 
tatingly gave it. There was more real heroism in 
that girl’s simple, affectionate heart than her ounce 
supny smile and merry glance would have led one to 
suppose. 
Satisfied with the pledge—which Fanny well knew 
would be kept more religiously than many keep their 
oaths—shie gradually became more calm. 

“Should my child live,” she continued, “you will 
lead her sometimes to my grave—paint to her tae 
agony I endured—the shame and remorse—my early 
death, e’en in life’s freshest spring! It would grieve 
my restless spirit if I thought my infant would judge 
harshly of its mother!” 

Therese thought this a favourable moment for 
putting a question which she longed yet dreaded to 
ask: it was no feeling of idle curiosity, but a sense of 
duty which urged her. 

“ Should she ever ask me the name of her father?” 
she whispered. 

Fanny raised her hand, and faintly articulated : 

“ He is in heaven !” 

“Tn heaven!” exclaimed her sister, indignantly. 
“No, Fanny—no! The man who could deceive a 
heart like yours—basely leave you to shame’and thie 
remorse of a broken heart, has little chance of heaven! 
Curse him—curse him, for a heartless——” 

“Therese !” franticaHy interrupted the dying girl, 
“beware, lest you blaspheme against the dead! 
Bless him—bless him—the noblest, best, the most 
generous of men! His memory is the dearest, only 
treasure left me—his image will be the last to fade 
from my poor heatt—his smile the first to welcome 
me ‘when the grave’s dread barriers to longer ezst 
between us!” 

“Ts it possible that youspeak thus of your seducer ?” 
observed her sister. 

At the word “ seducer,” a faint blush suffused for 
an instant the marble features of Fanny. She slowly 
raised her finger to her lips, as if fearful lest some 
half forgotten promise should escape her, and faintly 
smiled. 

Never had she looked more beautiful. 

A sudden ray of hope entered the heart of her 
sister. It was possible, after all, that the dying girl 
was far less culpable than she imagined. Sinking on 
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her knees by the side of the little bed, she clasped 
her hand. 

“One word!” she whispered. 

‘In the eyes cf heaven, yes!” 

“But in man’s?” added Therese, in a tone of dis- 
appointment. 

* IT soon shall be!” replied Fanny ; “for the grave 
will unite us both !” 

It was clear that, whatever the nature of her secret, 
the poor girl was determined it should die with her. 
The hope vanished in the heart of Therese aimost as 
suddenly as it had been created; and from that hour 
she never asked her sister another question on the 
subject. 

When Dr. Bennet returned to the garden, he found 
the blind old soldier upon his knees in prayer—seek- 
ing strength to bear up against the heavy affliction 
which threatened him where strength only could be 
found. There was something so sacred in the sorrow 
of the parent of Fanny, the physician felt that even 
his presence was an intrusion—he retired, therefore, 
to summon Therese. His child was the fitting person 
to break upon his solitary prayer. 

“ Have you told him?” she demanded, as he led 
her to the garden. 

“T have!” 

“And how does he.support it? The blow must 
have been fearful—for Fanny was his favourite child— 
as she deserved to be!” she added, with a Durst of 
generous feeling which proved that the preference of 
the adjutant had never caused his younger daugliter 
one single pang of jealousy. Loving Fanny so ten- 
derly ag she did, it only eppeared natural to her. 

Dr. Bennet gazed on her with respect and admira- 
tion. Rarely had he seen more firmness under 
trying circumstances, mingled with such devoted 
tenderness. 

“You are a good girl,” he said, “and heaven will 
one day reward you!” 

. Therese looked at him with surprise—she could not 
understand what she had done to merit his praise. 

“Ts your sister prepared for the interview ?” added 
the physician. 

“ Yes, sir!” 

“You had better lead your father in, then !” he con- 
tinued; “for I fear that a few hours e 

“No—no!” exclaimed Therese, grasping him by 
the hand; “do not say that you have abandoned all 
hope! It is hard to die, for one so young—so beau- 
tiful-——” 

She would have added, “so good,” but a painful 
thought restrained her. 

“ In this life,” continued the kind-hearted man, “ we 
have all painful duties at one time or other to per- 
form—from the cradle to the grave—it is but a tissue 
of trials—at best a tangled web, more frequently cut 
than unravelled! You have hitherto performed yours 
admirably,” he added; “you will not be wanting 
now !” 

Therese understood him, and, quitting his side, 
silently approached the spot where the old adjutant 
was still occupied in prayer. Quietly kneeling beside 
him, she joined her voice with his. As the words— 
“Thy will be done,” broke from her lips, ber father 
became conscious of her presence. Throwing his 
arms around her, he exclaimed : 

“ My heart is not yet desolate—I have one child 
left me still!” 

“ And one who loves you tenderly, dear father!” 
replied Therese; “‘ who will watch over you with re- 
doubled care, should heaven deprive us of-——” 

She could not pronounce the name oi her sister—a 
choking sensation in ber throat prevented her. 

“ Come, father!” she added; ‘ Fanny expects us!” 

The old man rose from his knees and took the arm 
of his child. The muscles of his venerable counte- 
nance were fixed and rigid with the strong control he 
exercised over his feelings—it was the hour of the 
great sacrifice of his existence. Vainly had the old 
soldier thought to prepare himself by prayer to 
meet it. 

Earth has no severer trial than the death-hour of 
those we love—the sundering of ties which have 
grown like tendrils out of the heart, twining them- 
selves with the springs of life till they beccme part of 
our very being—to know that we listen to the broken 
accents of the voice so dear to us for the last time— 
to watch the approaching agony, the fluttering breath. 

An instant, and the being whose presence made 
the sunshine of a happy home, whose virtues hallowed 
it, has passed away—and what remains? regret—a 
memory—ashes ! 

No sooner did the blind old soldier enter the cham- 
ber of his dying child, and feel her thin, wasted arms 
thrown with passionate tenderness around his neck, 
than the fortitude he had prayed for abandoned him, 
He pressed her convulsively to bis breast, and tears 
streamed from his sightless eyeballs down bis vener- 
able features. 

He had braved the King of Terrors a hundred 
times on the battle-field—seen the comrades of his 
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youth, the brothers of his manhood, swept away from 
his side—mourned over the death of the wife of his 
affection—but never experienced an agony like the 
present hour. 

“ You are a good man, father!” sobbed the dying 
girl; “and God will give you strength to bear up 
against this affliction! Besides, Therese is left to 
you! She will support and comfort you when I am 
gone!” 

“T have borne much!” exclaimed the old man; 
“and mever yet murmured at the hand which chas- 
tened me! ‘The loss of my sight withdrew my affec- 
tions from the world to centre them in my children, 
whose love alleviated my misfortune! And now to 
lose you! Why should the trunk be spared, and not 
the tender branch? Fanny—Fanny! my darling 
child!” he added, with a burst of grief; “would to 
heaven that I could die for thee!” 

Some moments elapsed before either the dying girl 
or her heart-broken parent could speak again. 

Therese, who was kneeling at the foot of the bed, 
prayed fervently. She dared not indu'ge in tears— 
the luxury of grief. The necessity of appearing calm 
and collected sustained her; for she well knew that 
her task ended not with the death of the sister she so 
tenderly loved: her father would then have no other 
stay. 

It was a piteous sight to see the poor blind man 
pass bis trembling hand over the wasted features of 
his child, as if to impress them on his memory—some- 
thing for the heart to dwell upon. 

“ Bless me!” she whispered. ‘Forgive me all my 
faults and disobedience to you! Let me hear your 
sacred lips pronounce the words of pardon! I shall 
die happier—much happier—assured of your forgive- 
ness! The Father of all,” she added, “ will show 
mercy to the child who kneels before His throne rich 
in her earthly father’s blessing and forgiveness.” 

“Pardon!” repeated the adjutant, with deep emo- 
tion; “my sinless treasure! What have I to pardon? 
Your life has been a sacrifice to your poor blind 
father! You have been light to his eyes—a guide to 
his feeble steps! When I lose you, the darkness will 
fall upon my heart!” 

“ Therese will supply my place !” 

“Therese is a good girl, and I love her dearly— 
very dearly! But——” 

His daughter kissed him, to provent the avowal of 
a preference which she well knew would wound her 
sister to the heart. She was avare that from child- 
hood she had been the old man’s favourite. 

“Yoar blessing, father!” she murmured; “your 
blessing !” 

Her parent placed his hand upon her head: it 
lingered fondly for an instant on the long, silken 
curls—true, he had not seen them for years, but he 
remembered them: they were the same colour as his 
wife's, too—the wife he had so passionately loved— 
so deeply mourned. 

“T bless you Fanny,” he sobbed—for tears impeded 
his utterance, “with a father’s holiest blessing! I 
bless you for your duty and obedience! For——” 

“ No—no!” hastily interrupted his daughter; “for 
my love, father—for my love! That, at least, has 
never sinned against you !” 

Could the adjutant have seen the look of agony 
and remorse which accompanied her words, a suspi- 
cion of something yet untold must have struck him; 
as it was, he mistook it for humility—and the convic- 
tion only rendered her more dear to him, 

“ And for your love,” he added, “ which has been 
as perfect as your obedience! I shall soon rejoin you, 
Fanny!” he continued, pressing his lips to her fore- 
head, upon which the death-dews were already 
gathering, sealing, by a parental kiss, the blessing 
and forgiveness he had pronounced; “rejoin you in 
that land where all will be light again—where the 
smiles of the first angels who welcome me will be 
yours and your dear mother’s !” 

“And you will not revoke it?” said Fanny, after a 

use, 

“ Revoke it!” 

‘J mean,” continued his daughter, speaking with 
increased difficulty, ‘that when I am gone, faults you 
have passed over in your love—negligences which 
are forgotten now—may yg 

“Fanny, dear Fanny!” said her sister, gently 
taking her by the hand; “such words distress our 
father!” 

The warning look recalled the sufferer to herself, 
Feeling that her last moments were approaching, she 
clasped Ler hands upon her bosom, and prayed fer- 
vently, but silently—prayed for her infant, soon to be 
an orphan, What would sho not have given at that 
moment te imprint upon its innocent cheek a dying 
mother’s kiss—have wept over it and blessed it? but 
that consolation was denied her. 

“Iam going, Therese!” she faltered; “raise me— 
in your arms, ‘herese! "Tis sweet to die in the arms 
of one so good—so loving!” 

Her sister, with the same calm fortitude which had 
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sustained her during the agony of such a scene, en 
plied with her request, and the head of the ‘aan 
= = her bosom. sa 
© father fell upon his knees and trie 
——— choked his. utterance. to pray 
anny turned her eyes imploringly upo 
with a last effort magne in Sian, pon ber, 

“ Your promise !” 

A silent appeal to heaven that it should be kept was 
the only reply the devoted Therese could make—ghy 
dared not trust herself to speak. The sufferer unger 
stood her—a faint smile flitted for an instant oye ber 
features. 

“ Bless you--my own true sister!” 

It was the last word her lips uttered—and wit) it 
her spirit fled. The chords of life were broken 
true a heart as ever trusted man had ceased to beat, 

Time alone can show whether he who won it had 
deserved it. 

So gently had the spirit of his daughter passed 
away, that the blind man was not aware all was oy:: 
till Therese stole gently to the side of the bed, wherg 
he was still kneeling, and throwing her arms aroupj 
him, said, in » broken voice: 

“Father! heaven has one angel more!” 

Then, like the cords of a lute which had been oye. 
strung, the strength and fortitude of the poor gii 
gave way; tears gushed to her relief, and she wept 
as affection weeps over the heart’s broken tie, 

Over such sorrow we must draw a veil. Can ap. 
guage paint it? No! it may be felt—not descriled, 
Few amongst our readers but have witnessed th 
death-pang of some being whom they loved—whos 
memory is embalmed in tears and treasured in their 
hearts—whose smiles return to them in dreams which 
afford a tender, melancholy satisfaction, when pou 
dered over in life’s waking hours. 

Therese guided the footsteps of her poor bint 
father to the grave of his favourite child, and back 
the cottage—once the home of love and happiness 
But from that day her health gave way—a nervous 
fever robbed her cheek of its fulness, her dark eye of 
its lustre; and when, after weeks of suffering— 
during which her life had been despaired of—sie 
made her appearance at the village church, few would 
have recognised in the pale, emaciated girl the on 
light-hearted, beautiful daughter of the adjutant. 

During her illness, the young orgauist, Charles 
Graham, supplied her place as the guide and ccu- 
panion of her father, whose slender income was saily 
straitened by the double affliction which had fallea 
upon him. This the generous-hearted young mo 
endeavoured to alleviate, as far as his humble means 
permitte]. One day it was fruit which had bea 
given him—another, wine and other delicacies that 
his pupils had sent him. Once—and once only—he 
ventured to offer money; bat tlie honest pride of the 
old soldier became alarmed, and he dared not repeat 
the proffer. 

In the midst of his anxiety, the musician wu 
daily—nay, almost hourly—annoyed by the reporis 
of evil tongues, which had busied themselves with 
the fair name of both the sisters. It required all his 
tact to keep them from the ears of the adjutant. We 
say that he felt annoyed at them; as to believing 
them, they never made the least impression upon his 
heart; but then, as Therese observed, on the morning 
of their interview in the old church of Farnsfiel, 
“That was gold—pure gold!” - 

— conduct of her lover did not belie her opinio 
to) 


CHAPTER VI. 

There was a soft and pensive grace, 
A cast of thought upon her face, 

That suited well the forehead high— 
The eyelash dark—the downcast eye. 
The mild expression spoke a mind 

In duty firm, composed, resigned. 

Walter Scott. 

Wiru returning health came the necessity of ext 
tion—for the illness and funeral of Fanny liad mad? 
fearful inroads on the scanty means of the adjutatl, 
which were yet further decreased by the lingers 
sickness of her surviving sister. 

Therese was not a girl to sit patiently down ai 
see her aged parent deprived of those little comfors 
which habit had made necessary to him—and alter 
some days of anxious consideration, it was made 
known in Farnsfield that she was willing to empl 
her leisure time in needlework, 

Some gave her work from curiosity—tkey we” 
anxious to see and question her; it was a triuwp? 4 
the rector’s sister and the purse-proud daughters ° 
the lawyer to witness what they considered the hoe 
miliation of the once lightrhearted, happy git! who# 
beauty had been the theme of so many tongus— 
eclipsing their genteeler pretensions. Others assis 
her from a more generous motive—pity: they #” 
the struggle between honest pride and poverty. 





It was a terrible shock to her father when he frst 
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. how his remaining child employed her 

diocoveret it both angry and annoyed. Angry, be- 

oe it sometimes deprived him of those little atten- 

<0" necessary to him ; annoyed at the idea of a 

r of his being reduced to such a necessity. 

ld man could not ferget that he had 

borne the commission of his sovereign, and in station 
D. 

a —me could not comprehend the objections 

f her parent, although she strove anxioushy to soothe 
hak She felt—and riglitly—that the motive sanc- 

i r labour. ~ 
ae farmer, Stephen Franklin, was still a 
constant visitor at the cottage, much to the annoyance 
of his mother—who, being own sister to the house- 
keeper at the hail, considered herself by an indefinite 
kind of link connected with the aristocracy; and the 
thought of her son—who had only to choose, to be 
accepted by the richest girl of Farnsfield—throwing 
himself away, as she termed it, upon the daughter of 
a blind old beggar, was mortifying to her pride in 
the extreme. ‘The possibility of Therese refusing her 
darling boy never once entered her imagination—it 
would have made her yet more bitter against her. 

Such is the strange contradiction of humanity. 

Charles Graham, who had lost most of his pupils 
through the chivalrous defence of the unbappy Fanny, 
had accepted the place of organist at the little town of 
Mansfield. It was a sad blow to him to be compelled 
to quit his native village and the dear old organ at 
Farnsfield. Scarcely an evening passed that he did 
not walk over, generally with some little present in 
his hand, to the inmates of the cottage. 

The adjutant looked for his visits, and felt annoyed 
if he did not come. Therese received him with a gen- 

ile. 

”* poor musician knew not what to attribute the 
altered manner of the once light-hearted girl to; the 
sadness of her smile perplexed him; he had a thou- 
sand times rather she had rallied him and laughed at 
his love-speeches, as in the happy period of their 
earlier acquaintance—he could have understood that. 
The continual presence of Stephen was another source 
ofannoyance. Lovers are proverbially quick-sighted 
where a rival is concerned—and he soon discovered 
that the errand of the young farmer was similar to 
his own. He saw, too, that Therese perceived his 
anxiety to obtain a private interview with her, and 
studiously avoided it. 

One evening fortune favoured the musician. His 
rival, unable to resist the solicitations of his fond but 
nisjudging mother, had prevailed on him to accom- 
pany her to the annual feast at South Collingham, 
a neighbouring village, situated on the banks of the 
Trent, a few miles from Farnsfield. Therese had to 
take home some work she had been all day engaged 
upon, and Charles offered to accompany her. 

She would have declined his escort—but her father 
insisted on her accepting it, observing that the hour 
was too late for her to go out alone, and the house 
she was going to was at the extreme end of the vil- 


e, 
“We are selfish beings!” said her lover, with a 
sigh, as they entered the narrow footpath leading 


through the corn-field to the old church. “I saw 
that you did not wish me to go with you—and yet, 
Therese, 1 could not resist the pleasure—for I have 
long desired to speak with you alone!” 

Despite the schooling she had given her heart, the 
poor girl trembled violently. She guessed the words 
which were about to follow. 

“You have long known that I love you,” resumed 
the young man, after a pause, during which he had 
gathered courage for the explanation which he wished, 
yet dreaded; “but you will never know how deeply 
—how devotedly! I was a mere boy, Therese, when 
the feeling first took possession of me—and you a 
light, joyous girl, just emerging from the grace of 
childhood. Often have I quitted my companions, and 
sat for hours on the tombstones in the churchyard, 
thinking of you! My comradescalled me a dreamer 
—they little knew how happy such dreams are. The 
feeling has grown with my growth—strengthened 
with my years; twined itself so closely round my 
aeart, that it has become part of my existence—part, 
doIsay? It is its light and hope! You are not 
augry with me? you will listen to me—listen to me 
patiently—for I would not offend you for the world!” 

“Iam not angry!” answered Therese, in a very 
low tone; “few but might feel proud of such a love!” 

“Well, then,” said the organist, encouraged by the 
gentleness of her manner towards him, “I have at last 
found courage to say, Therese, will you share that 
love—accept the heart which knows no other image 
than yours? Do not answer me yet!” he added, 
eagerly; “ you have not heard all I have to urge: the 

ome I offer you is a humble, but it may be a happy 
°né—my income is better, by thirty pounds a year, at 
Mansfield! I have a small sum which my grand- 
father left me—am young, and not without talent, 
they tell me, Will you be my wife? Your father 





shall reside with us—I will be a son to him; and 
never, never shall you have cause to repent realising 
the only dream of happiness I ever formed!” 

“Do not ask me, Charles!” exclaimed the poor 
girl, bursting into tears. “I cannot, dare not—it 
would be wrong! I foresaw this: itis a sad trial for 
us both!” 

“For me it is indeed a trial!” observed her suitor, 
in a tone of the deepest anguish. “Oh, Therese! 
unsay those cruel words! The home I offer you I 
know will be less worthy of you than Stephen Frank- 
lin’s: he is rich and I am poor; but then you would 
have no mother-in-law te remind you that her son 
took a portionless wife: you will be its mistress, and 
I your slave—your happy slave !” 

“ Stephen Franklin ?” repeated his listener. 

“T know it is for him that I am rejected !” exclaimed 
her lover, passionately interrupting her. ‘God! I 
never felt the bitter curse of poverty till now!” The 
poor fellow pulled his hat closely over his brows, to 
hide the mute witness of the agony he felt ashamed of 
giving way to in her presence. 

“You wrong me, Charles!” she said, at the same 
time gently laying her band upon his arm! “he you 
name has no more to do with my determination than 
if I had never seen him! It proceeds,” she added, 
after a pause, ‘from a far different cause !” 

“T have been slandered to you!” exclaimed the or- 
ganist; “some one has spoken evil words against me 
—and ad 

“Should I listen to slander?” demanded Therese. 
“ Slander—and against you, whom I have known from 
childhood—whose heart contains no more mystery 
than a flower; you, whom I have loved—loved as a 
brother!” she added, with a deep blush. “I thought 
you knew me better, Charles!” 

“ You love another, then?” observed the young man, 
mournfully. 

“TI do not think I shall ever love !” replied tho 
maiden ; “at least not in thesense you mean—or ever 
become a wife! My life must be devoted to my poor 
blind father! Remember he has but one child left to 
sustain and to console him—how desolate would the 
world be to him, deprived of her! Forget this dream !” 
she added, in a tone of the deepest sadness! “for it is 
but a dream! You are young, and God has gifted 
you with genius—in the world you will soon find one 
whose love will repay you for this first blight of your 
hopes !” 

“Never!” groaned the young man, greatly moved; 
“never—never! Heaven has but one sun—earth one 
Therese! Mine is not a heart to change—to know a 
second love! You were its first choice—you will be 
its last !” 

“ Not so!” said the poor girl, trying to force a smile ; 
“time will. efface these vain, because useless regrets ! 
You will learn to think of measa dear friend—a sister! 
Then with what pleasure shall we not meet again— 
talk of old times—the merry days of our childbood— 
and langh—laugh together, Charles—at the idle dreams 
of our youth !” 

The tone of affected lightness in which Therese 
commenced her reply to the passionate declaration of 
the young musician, changed as she proceeded; the 
struggle was more than nature could sustain; bursting 
into tears, she seated herself at the foot of the stile, in 
the middle of the pathway, and wept—those only who 
have loved can judge how bitterly. 

The organist was perplexed—he knew not what to 
think. The recollection of the slanderous reports 
which had been circulated in the village respecting 
both the sisters struck him for sn instant with a pain- 
ful doubt: it was but for an instant—his generous 
heart as quickly dismissed it. 

“There is some mystery which I cannot fathom!” 
he said. “You are kind, yet cruel at the same in- 
stant! Perhaps,” he added, “your father objects to 
me on acconnt of my poverty? I know he has the 
right to expect a richer son-in-law !” 

‘My father, Charles, has never spoken with me on 
the subject!” 

“ Your refusal of me, then, proceeds from your own 
free will?” 

“Yes!” 

The fatal word was uttered in a tone as low and 
sad as the plaintive cry of a wounded ringdove. 

““T will not reproach you, Therese,” exclaimed the 
young man, after a pause, “that you once gave me 
reason to think I was not quite indifferent to you! 
You were the mistress of my heart—I gave it freely, 
and you had the right to sport with it!” 

“T did not mean to do so!” sobbed the daughter of 
the adjutant: “indeed I did not! Oh, forgive me, 
Charles! Judge me not harshly—deprive me not, in 
my misety, of the only consolation left—your friend- 
ship !” 

“ And what consolation have you left me?” de- 
manded her lover; “a life of sorrow—a blighted, 
lonely existence! But, as you say, I am young, and 
can endure the agony of disappointment—the weary 
solitude— the apathy of resignation! Farewell, 





Therese! God bless you! May you never feel a 
pang like mine, and should yeu bless another with 
your love, may his heart prove as true, as devoted as 
the one you have broken!” 

He turned and left her. 

“Tt has fallen upon me!” murmured the maiden; 
“the trial I foresaw has arrived at last! God give 
me strength to support it! Good, generous Charles!” 
she added, with a burst of sorrow; “never will I 
repay your love by bringing shame to your honest 
hearth! Better to part as now we part, than live to 
see you regret the confidence you had placed in me. 
Were I your wife, coldness or a doubt would kill 
me! 

She alluded, doubtless, to the rumours which she 
well knew were afloat respecting her daily visits to 
the cottage where the innocent orphan of her dead 
sister was at nurse—reports which she lived in hourly 
dread might reach her father’s ear. This was the 
terror which haunted her. Should he question her, 
what could she reply? Her answer must be tears 
and silence—her promise to Fanny on her death-bed 
left her no other choice. 

On her return to the cettage, she found Dr. Bennet 
had called in: the benevolent physician took a kind 
interest in the father as well as daughter. 

“Out so late!” he said, taking her by the hand; 
“this is wrong, Therese! You must be careful of 
your health—you are not strong, yet!” 

“ Exercise will do me good, sir!” 

“ But not in the night-air!” observed the adjutant, 
in a tone of dissatisfaction; “ surely your morning 
walks might satisfy you! There can be no longer 
need of og + toiling as you do—our debts are nearly 
all paid! What can you want with money?” 

Therese looked at the doctor. He knew that a por- 
tion of her weekly earnings went to pay for the sup- 
port of her orphan niece. 

“ T have it!” he exclaimed, struck by a sudden idea, 
“a friend of mine has placed his motherless infant 
at nurse in Farnsfield! Now Therese is fond of 
children—the occupation would amuse her: suppose 
she took charge of it! To be sure, five-and-twenty 
pounds a yearis not a very large sum; but every 
little helps !” 

“ Five-and-twenty pounds a-year!” mentally re- 
peated the astonished girl. Alas! where was such a 
sum to come from? 

“ What say you?” continued the physician; “ my 
friend will only be too happy to know that his 
infant is placed in such excellent care !” 

Therese made a sign to him. The doctor only 
nodded to her encouragingly. 

“The very thing !” exclaimed the blind old soldier. 
“What say you, Therese? Will it not be much 
better than sitting hour after hour at your needle? 
By-the-bye,” he added, “what is the name of the 
child ?” 

“ Fanny—Fanny Needham!” replied his visitor. 

A tear stole down the cheek of the bereaved father 
on hearing a name which reminded him of his lost 
child. He felt a sudden interest in the little innocent, 
and almost insisted upon Therese—who sat pale as 
death during the conversation—undertaking tho 
charge of it. 

“Leave all the arrangements to me!” said the 
doctor; “ I will settle with its nurse, and bring the 
child to you inthe morning! How very fortunate 
that I thought of this arrangement! Bless me!” he 
added, looking at his watch; “eleveno’clock! Good 
night !” 

Shaking hands with his host, the benevolent man 
rose, and left the room. Therese followed him, to 
see him—as she said—to the gate of the little garden 
in front of the cottage. 

(To be continued.) 


A WownpverruL TreEe.—In the birch wood of 
Culloden there is a remarkable tree, well worthy of 
note. Somewhere about thirty years ago a little giant 
of the forest was blown down in a storm, and fell 
right across a deep gully or ravine, which it com- 
pletely spanned; and the top branches took root on 
the other side. rom the parent stem no less than 
fifteen trees grew up perpendicularly, all in a row; 
and there they still flourish in all their splendour, 
while the parent stem evinces no token of decay. 
Several of the trees are not less than thirty feet high. 
Is not this forest curiosity worthy of a visit by natur- 
alists? The tree is a larch fir. 


Birra or AN IpEA.—In 1850 the promoters of tho 
Great Exhibition were in a dilemma. They had 
adopted a plan of the building, but when they came to 
consider it, they discovered, to their dismay, that it 
could not be erected in time. The matter came into 
discussion in the House, and Paxton was in the 
gallery the while; and, as he listened, it struck him 
that a building on the plan of his great conservatory 
at Chatsworth—a vast erection of iron and glass, in 
short—would answer the purpose better than any 
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her knees by the side of the little bed, she clasped 
her hand. 

“One word!” she whispered. ‘Are you a wife ?” 

‘In the eyes cf heaven, yes!” 

“But in man’s?” added Therese, in a tone of dis- 
appointment. 

* I soon shall be!” replied Fanny ; “for the grave 
will unite us both !” 

It was clear that, whatever the nature of her secret, 
the poor girl was determined it should die with her. 
The hope vanished in the heart of Therese almost as 
suddenly as it had been created; and from that hour 
she never asked her sister another question on the 
subject. 

When Dr. Bennet returned to the garden, he found 
the blind old soldier upon his knees in prayer—seek- 
ing strength to bear up against the heavy affliction 
which threatened him where strength only could be 
found. There was something so sacred in the sorrow 
of the parent of Fanny, the physician felt that even 
his presence was an intrusion—he retired, therefore, 
to summon Therese. His child was the fitting person 
to break upon his solitary prayer. 

“ Have you told him?” she demanded, as he led 
her to the garden. 

“T have !” 

‘And how does he.support it? The blow must 
have been fearful—for Fanny was his favourite child— 
as she deserved to be!” she added, with a Durst of 
generous feeling which proved that the preference of 
the adjutant had never caused his younger daughter 
one single pang of jealousy. Loving Fanny so ten- 
derly ag she did, it only appeared natural to her. 

Dr. Bennet gazed on her with respect and admira- 
tion. Rarely bad he seen more firmness under 
trying circumstances, mingled with such devoted 
tenderness. 

“You are a good girl,” he said, “and heaven will 
one day reward you!” 

. Therese looked at him with surprise—she could not 
understand what she had done to merit his praise. 

“Is your sister prepared for the interview ?” added 
the physician. 

“ Yes, sir!” 

“ You had better lead your father in, then !” he con- 
tinued; “for I fear that a few hours——” 

“No—no!” exclaimed Therese, grasping him by 
the hand; “do not say that you have abandoned all 
hope! It is hard to die, for one so young—so beau- 
tiful-——” 

She would have added, “so good,” but a painful 
thought restrained her. 

“ In this life,” continued the kind-hearted man, “ we 
have all painful duties at one time or other to per- 
form—from the cradle to the grave—it is but a tissue 
of trials—at best a tangled web, more frequently cut 
than unravelled! You have hitherto performed yours 
admirably,” he added; “‘you will not be wanting 
now!” 

Therese understood him, and, quitting his side, 
silently approached the spot where the old adjutant 
was still occupied in prayer. Quietly kneeling beside 
him, she joined her voice with his. As the words— 
“Thy will be done,” broke from her lips, ber father 
became conscious of her presence. Throwing his 
arms around her, he exclaimed : 

“ My heart is not yet desolate—I have one child 
left me still!” 

“ And one who loves you tenderly, dear father!” 
replied Therese; ‘“‘ who will watch over you with re- 
doubled care, should heaven deprive us of ¥ 

She could not pronounce the name of her sister—a 
choking sensation in her throat prevented her. 

“Come, father!” she added; “ Fanny expects us !” 

The old man rose from his knees and took the arm 
of his child. The muscles of his venerable counte- 
nance were fixed and rigid with the strong control he 
exercised over his feelings—it was the hour of the 
great sacrifice of his existence. Vainly had the old 
soldier thought to prepare himself by prayer to 
meet it. 

Earth has no severer trial than the death-hour of 
those we love—the sundering of ties which have 
grown like tendrils out of the heart, twining them- 
selves with the springs of life till they beccme part of 
our very being—to know that we listen to the broken 
accents of the voice so dear to us for the last time— 
to watch the approaching agony, the fluttering breath. 

An instant, and the being whose presence made 
the sunshine of a happy home, whose virtues hallowed 
it, has passed away—and what remains? regret—a 
memory—ashes ! 

No sooner did the blind old soldier enter the cham- 
ber of his dying child, and feel her thin, wasted arms 
thrown with passionate tenderness around his neci, 
than the fortitude he had prayed for abandoned him. 
He pressed her convulsively to his breast, and tears 
streamed from his sightless eyeballs down his vener- 
able features. 

He had braved the King of Terrors a hundred 
times on the battle-field—seen the comrades of his 





youth, the brothers of his manhood, swept away from 
his side—mourned over the death of the wife of his 
affection—but never experienced an agony like the 
present hour. 

“ You are a good man, father!” sobbed the dying 
girl; “and God will give you strength to bear up 
against tliis affliction! Besides, Therese is left to 
you! She will support and comfort you when I am 
gone!” 

“T have borne much!” exclaimed the old man; 
“and never yet murmured at the hand which chas- 
tened me! ‘The loss of my sight withdrew my affec- 
tions from the world to centre them in my children, 
whose love alleviated my misfortune! And now to 
lose you! Why should the trunk be spared, and not 
the tender branch? Fanny—Fanny! my darling 
child!” he added, with a burst of grief; “ would to 
heaven that I could die for thee!” 

Some moments elapsed before either the dying girl 
or her heart-broken parent could speak again. 

Therese, who was kneeling at the foot of the bed, 
prayed fervently. She dared not indu'ge in tears— 
the luxury of grief. The necessity of appearing calm 
and collected sustained her; for she well knew that 
her task ended not with the death of the sister she so 
tenderly loved: her father would then have no other 
stay. 

It was a piteous sight to see the poor blind man 
pass his trembling hand over the wasted features of 
his child, as if to impress them on his memory—some- 
thing for the heart to dwell upon. 

“ Bless me!” she whispered. ‘Forgive me all my 
faults and disobedience to you! Let me hear your 
sacred lips pronounce the words of pardon! I shall 
die happier—much happier—assured of your forgive- 
ness! The Father of all,” she added, “ will show 
mercy to the child who kneels before His throne rich 
in her earthly father’s blessing and forgiveness.” 

“Pardon!” repeated the adjutant, with deep emo- 
tion; “my sinless treasure! What have I to pardon? 
Your life has been a sacrifice to your poor blind 
father! You have been light to his eyes—a guide to 
his feeble steps! When I lose you, the darkness will 
fall upon my heart!” 

“Therese will supply my place!” 

“Therese is a good girl, and I love her dearly— 
very dearly! But——-” 

His daughter kissed him, to prevent the avowal of 
a preference which she well knew would wound her 
sister to the heart. She was avare that from child- 
hood she had been the old man’s favourite, 

“Your blessing, father!” she murmured; “ your 
blessing !” 

Her parent placed his hand upon her head: it 
lingered fondly for an instant on the long, silken 
curls—true, he had not seen them for years, but he 
remembered them: they were the same colour as his 
wife’s, too—the wife he had so passionately loved— 
so deeply mourned. 

“T bless you Fanny,” he sobbed—for tears impeded 
his utterance, “with a father’s holiest blessing! I 
bless you for your duty and obedience! For——” 

“ No—no!” hastily interrupted his daughter; “for 
my love, father—for my love! That, at least, has 
never sinned against you !” 

Could the adjutant have seen the look of agony 
and remorse which accompanied her words, a suspi- 
cion of something yet untold must have struck him; 
as it was, he mistook it for humility—and the convic- 
tion only rendered her more dear to him, 

“ And for your love,” he added, “ which has been 
as perfect as your obedience! I shall soon rejoin you, 
Fanny!” he continued, pressing his lips to her fore- 
head, upon which the death-dews were already 
gathering, sealing, by a parental kiss, the blessing 
and forgiveness he had pronounced; “rejoin you in 
that land where all will be light again—where the 
smiles of the first angels who welcome me will be 
yours and your dear mother’s !” 

‘And you will not revoke it?” said Fanny, after a 

ause, 

“ Revoke it!” 

“T mean,” continued his daughter, speaking with 
increased difficulty, ‘that when I am gone, faults you 
have passed over in your love—negligences which 
are forgotten now—may g 

“Fanny, dear Fanny!” said her sister, gently 
taking her by the hand; “such words distress our 
father!” 

The warning look recalled the sufferer to herself. 
Feeling that her last moments were approaching, she 
clasped Ler hands upon her bosom, and prayed fer- 
vently, but silently—prayed for her infant, soon to be 
an orphan. What would sho not have given at that 
moment te imprint upon its innocent cheek a dying 
mother’s kiss—have wept over it and blessed it? but 
that consolation was denied her, 

“Tam going, Therese!” she faltered; “ raise me— 
in your arms, ‘herese! "Tis sweet to die in the arms 
of one so good—so loving!” 

Her sister, with the same calm fortitude which bad 
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sustained her during the agony of such a scene, Com. 
plied with her request, and the head of the dyin 
girl rested on her bosom. J 

The father fell upon his knees and tried to pray~ 
~~ grief aioe utterance. 

anny turned her eyes implorin upon 
with a last effort somuied fn ae: pe es 

“ Your promise !” 

A silent appeal to heaven that it should be kept wag 
the only reply the devoted Therese could Make—shg 
dared not trust herself to speak. The sufferer under. 
stood her—a faint smile flitted for an instant over ber 
features, 

“ Bless you—my own true sister!” 

It was the last word her lips uttered—and with ¢ 
her spirit fled. The chords of life were broken 
true a heart as ever trusted man had ceased to beat, 

Time alone can show whether he who won it haj 
deserved it. 

So gently had the spirit of his daughter passe 
away, that the blind man was not aware all was over 
till Therese stole gently to the side of the bed, wher 
he was still kneeling, and throwing her arms around 
him, said, in a broken voice : 

“Father! heaven has one angel more!” 

Then, like the cords of a lute which had been over. 
strung, the strength and fortitude of the poor girl 
gave way; tears gushed to her relief, and she wep 
as affection weeps over the heart’s broken tie. 

Over such sorrow we must draw a veil. Can lap- 
guage paint it? No! it may be felt—not described, 
Few amongst our readers but have witnessed the 
death-pang of some being whom they loved—whos 
memory is embalmed in tears and treasured in their 
hearts—whose smiles return to them in dreams which 
afford a tender, melancholy satisfaction, when por- 
dered over in life’s waking hours. 

Therese guided the footsteps of her poor blind 
father to the grave of his favourite child, and back to 
the cottage—once the home of love and happiness 
But from that day her health gave way—a nervous 
fever robbed her cheek of its fulness, her dark eye of 
its lustre; and when, after weeks of suffering— 
during which her life had been despaired of—she 
made her appearance at the village church, few would 
have recognised in the pale, emaciated girl the once 
light-hearted, beautiful daughter of the adjutant. 

Daring her illness, the young organist, Charles 
Graham, supplied her place as the guide and ccm- 
pauion of her father, whose slender income was sadly 
straitened by the double affliction which had fallen 
upon him. This the generous-hearted young mao 
endeavoured to alleviate, as far as his humble means 
permitte]. One day it was fruit which had been 
given him—another, wine and other delicacies that 
his pupils had sent him. Once—and once only—he 
ventured to offer money; but tlie honest pride of the 
old soldier became alarmed, and he dared not repeat 
the proffer. 

In the midst of his anxiety, the musician was 
daily—nay, almost hourly—annoyed by the reports 
of evil tongues, which had busied themselves with 
the fair name of both the sisters. It required all his 
tact to keep them from the ears of the adjutant. We 
say that he felt annoyed at them; as to believing 
them, they never made the least impression upon his 
heart; but then, as Therese observed, on the morning 
of their interview in the old church of Farnsfield, 
“That was gold—pure gold !” 
eg conduct of her lover did not belie her opinion 
of it. 


CHAPTER VI. 


There was @ soft and pensive grace, 
A cast of thought upon her face, 
That suited well the forehead high— 
The eyelash dark—the downcast eye. 
The mild expression spoke a mind 
In duty firm, composed, resigned. 
Walter Scott. 

Wrrn returning health came the necessity of exct- 
tion—for the illness and funeral of Fanny had made 
fearful inroads on the scanty means of the adjutant, 
which were yet further decreased by the lingerug 
sickness of her surviving sister. 

Therese was nota girl to sit patiently down aud 
see her aged parent deprived of those little comforts 
which habit had made necessary to him—and alter 
some days of anxious consideration, it was made 
known in Farnsfield that she was willing to employ 
her leisure time in needlework. 

Some gave her work from curiosity—tkey wer? 
anxious to see and question her; it was a triumph ‘? 
the rector’s sister and the purse-proud daughters of 
the lawyer to witness what they considered the bi 
miliation of the once lightehearted, happy gir! whos 


‘| beauty had been the theme of so many tongues— 


eclipsing their genteeler pretensions. Others assiste! 
her from a more generous motive—pity: they sav 
the struggle between honest pride and poverty. 

It was a terrible shock to her father when he first 
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bowie: ebamctallng ‘chi emghigel 

: red how his remaining child emplo; er 
ee felt both angry and annoyed. Angry, be- 

use it sometimes deprived him of those little atten- 
fiong so necessary to him; annoyed at the ides of a 
a daughter of his being reduced to such a necessity, 
The blind old man could not ferget that he had 
borne the commission of his sovereign, and in station 
was a gentleman. pee 

Poor Therese could not comprehend the objections 
of her parent, semen she strove anxiously to soothe 
them. She felt—an rightly—that the motive sanc- 
tified her labour. ‘ 

The young farmer, Stephen Franklin, vas still a 
constant visitor at the cottage, much to the annoyance 
of his mother—who, being own sister to the house- 
keeper at the hall, considered herself by an indefinite 
kind of link connected with the aristocracy; and the 
thought of her son—who had only to choose, to be 
accepted by the richest girl of Farnsfield—throwing 
himself away, as she termed it, upon the daughter of 
a blind old beggar, was mortifying to her pride in 
the extreme. ‘I'he possibility of Therese refusing her 
darling boy never once entered her imagination—it 
would have made her yet more bitter against her. 

Such is the strange contradiction of humanity. 

Charles Graham, who had lost most of his pupils 
through the chivalrous defence of the unbappy Fanny, 
bad accepted the place of organist at the little town of 
Mansfield. It was a sad blow to him to be compelled 
to quit his native village and the dear old organ at 
Farnsfield. Scarcely an evening passed that he did 
not walk over, generally with some little present in 
his hand, to the inmates of the cottage. 

The adjutant looked for his visits, and felt annoyed 
if he did not come. Therese received him with a gen- 
tle smile. 

The poor musician knew not what to attribute the 
altered manner of the once light-hearted girl to; the 
sadness of her smile perplexed him; he had a thou- 
sand times rather she had rallied him and laughed at 
his love-speeches, as in the happy period of their 
earlier acquaintance—he could have understood that. 
The continual presence of Stephen was another source 
of annoyance. Lovers are proverbially quick-sighted 
where a rival is concerned—and he soon discovered 
that the errand of the young farmer was similar to 
his own. He saw, too, that Therese perceived his 
anxiety to obtain a private interview with her, and 
studiously avoided it. 

One evening fortune favoured the musician. His 
rival, unable to resist the solicitations of his fond but 
nisjudging mother, had prevailed on him to accom- 
pany her to the annual feast at South Collingham, 
a neighbouring village, situated on the banks of the 
Trent, a few miles from Farnsfield. Therese had to 
take home some work she had been all day engaged 
upon, and Charles offered to accompany her. 

She would have declined his escort—but her father 
insisted on her accepting it, observing that the hour 
was too late for her to go out alone, and the house 
she was going to was at the extreme end of the vil- 
i 


age. 
“We are selfish beings!” said her lover, with a 
sigh, as they entered the narrow footpath leading 


through the corn-field to the old church. “I saw 
that you did not wish me to go with you—and yet, 
Therese, 1 could not resist the pleasure—for I have 
long desired to speak with you alone!” 

Despite the schooling she had given her heart, the 
poor girl trembled violently. She guessed the words 
which were about to follow. 

“You have long known that I love you,” resumed 
the young man, after a pause, during which he had 
gathered courage for the explanation which he wished, 
yet dreaded; “but you will never know how deeply 
—how devotedly! I was a mere boy, Therese, when 
the feeling first took possession of me—and you a 
light, joyous girl, just emerging from the grace of 
childhood. Often have I quitted my companions, and 
sat for hours on the tombstones in the churchyard, 
thinking of you! My comradescalled me a dreamer 
—they little knew how happy such dreams are. The 
feeling has grown with my growth—strengthened 
with my years; twined itself so closely round my 
heart, that it has become part of my existence—part, 
doIsay? It is its light and hope! You are not 
angry with me? you will listen to me—listen to me 
patiently—for I would not offend you for the world!” 

“I am not angry!” answered Therese, in a very 
low tone; “few but might feel proud of such a love!” 

“Well, then,” said the organist, encouraged by the 
gentleness of her manner towards him, “I have at last 
found courage to say, Therese, will you share that 
love—accept the heart which knows no other image 
than yours? Do not answer me yet!” he added, 
eagerly; “ you have not heard all I have to urge: the 
home I offer you is a humbk, but it may be a happy 
one—my income is better, by thirty pounds a year, at 
Mansfield! I have a small sum which my grand- 
father left me—am young, and not without talent, 
they tell me, Will you be my wife? Your father 





shall reside with us—I will be a son to him; and 
never, never shall you have cause to repent realising 
the only dream of happiness I ever formed!” 

“Do not ask me, Charles!” exclaimed the poor 
girl, bursting into tears. “I cannot, dare not—it 
would be wrong! I foresaw this: itis a sad trial for 
us both !” 

“For me it is indeed a trial!” observed her suitor, 
in a tone of the deepest anguish. “Oh, Therese! 
unsay those cruel words! The home I offer you I 
know will be less worthy of you than Stephen Frank- 
lin’s: he is rich and I am poor; but then you would 
have no mother-in-law to remind you that her son 
took a portionless wife: you will be its mistress, and 
I your slave—your happy slave !” 

“ Stephen Franklin ?” repeated his listener. 

“T know it is for him that I am rejected !” exclaimed 
her lover, passionately interrupting her. ‘God! I 
never felt the bitter curse of poverty till now!” The 
poor fellow pulled his hat closely over his brows, to 
hide the mute witness of the agony he felt ashamed of 
giving way to in her presence. 

“You wrong me, Charles!” she said, at the same 
time gently laying her band upon his arm! “he you 
name has no more to do with my determination than 
if I had never seen him! It proceeds,” she added, 
after a pause, “from a far different cause !” 

“‘T have been slandered to you!” exclaimed the or- 
ganist ; “some one has spoken evil words against me 
—and 

“Should I listen to slander?” demanded Therese. 
“ Slander—and against you, whom I have known from 
childhood—whose heart contains no more mystery 
than a flower; you, whom I have loved—loved asa 
brother!” she added, with a deep blush. “I thought 
you knew me better, Charles!” 

“ You love another, then?” observed the young man, 
mournfully. 

“TI do not think I shall ever love !” replied tho 
maiden ; “at least not in thesense you mean—or ever 
become a wife! My life must be devoted to my poor 
blind father! Remember he has but one child left to 
sustain and to console him—how desolate would the 
world be to him, deprived of her! Forget this dream !” 
she added, in a tone of the deepest sadness! “for it is 
but a dream! You are young, and God has gifted 
you with genius—in the world you will soon find one 
whose love will repay you for this first blight of your 
hopes !” 

“Never!” groaned the young man, greatly moved; 
“never—never! Heaven has but one sun—earth one 
Therese! Mine is not a heart to change—to know a 
second love! You were its first choice—you will be 
its last !” 

“ Not so!” said the poor girl, trying to force a smile ; 
“time will efface these vain, because useless regrets ! 
You will learn to think of measa dear friend—a sister! 
Then with what pleasure shall we not meet again— 
talk of old times—the merry days of our childhood— 
and laugh—laugh together, Charles—at the idle dreams 
of our youth!” 

The tone of affected lightness in which Therese 
commenced her reply to the passionate declaration of 
the young musician, changed as she proceeded; the 
siruggle was more than nature could sustain; bursting 
into tears, she seated herself at the foot of the stile, in 
the middle of the pathway, and wept—those only who 
have loved can judge how bitterly. 

The organist was perplexed—he knew not what to 
think. The recollection of the slanderous reports 
which had been circulated in the village respecting 
both the sisters struck him for an instant with a pain- 
ful doubt: it was but for an instant—his generous 
heart as quickly dismissed it. 

“There is some mystery which I cannot fathom!” 
he said. “You are kind, yet cruel at the same in- 
stant! “Perhaps,” he added, “your father objects to 
me on acconnt of my poverty? I know he has the 
right to expect a richer son-in-law !” 

“‘ My father, Charles, has never spoken with me on 
the subject!” 

“ Your refusal of me, then, proceeds from your own 
free will?” 

“Yes!” 

The fatal word was uttered in a tone as low and 
sad as the plaintive cry of a wounded ringdove. 

“T will not reproach you, Therese,” exclaimed the 
young man, after a pause, “that you once gave me 
reason to thiak I was not quite indifferent to you! 
You were the mistress of my heart—I gave it freely, 
and you had the right to sport with it!” 

“T did not mean to do so!” sobbed the daughter of 
the adjutant: “indeed I did not! Oh, forgive me, 
Charles! Judge me not harshly—deprive me not, in 
my misery, of the only consolation left—your friend- 
ship !” 

“ And what consolation have you left me?” de- 
manded her lover; “a life of sorrow—a blighted, 
lonely existence! But, as you say, I am young, and 
can endure the agony of disappointment—the weary 
solitude— the apathy of resignation! Farewell, 





Therese! God bless you! May you never feel a 
pang like mine, and should yeu bless another with 
your love, may his heart prove as true, as devoted as 
the one you have broken!” 

He turned and left her. 

“Tt has fallen upon me!” murmured the maiden ; 
“the trial I foresaw has arrived at last! God give 
me strength to support it! Good, generous Charles!” 
she added, with a burst of sorrow; “never will IT 
repay your love by bringing shame to your honest 
hearth! Better to part as now we part, than live to 
see you regret the confidence you had placed in me. 
Were I your wife, coldness or a doubt would kill 
me! 

She alluded, doubtless, to the rumours which she 
well knew were afloat respecting her daily visits to 
the cottage where the innocent orphan of her dead 
sister was at nurse—reports which she lived in hourly 
dread might reach her father’s ear. This was the 
terror which haunted her. Should he question her, 
what could she reply? Her answer must be tears 
and silence—her promise to Fanny on her death-bed 
left her no other choice. 

On her return to the cettage, she found Dr. Bennet 
had called in: the benevolent physician took a kind 
interest in the father as well as daughter. 

“Out so late!” he said, taking her by the hand; 
“this is wrong, Therese! You must be careful of 
your health—you are not strong, yet!” 

“ Exercise will do me good, sir!” 

“ But not in the night-air!” observed the adjutant, 
in a tone of dissatisfaction; “surely your morning 
walks might satisfy you! There can be no longer 
need of oe toiling as you do—our debts are nearly 
all paid! What can you want with money?” 

Therese looked at the doctor. He knew that a por- 
tion of her weekly earniags went to pay for the sup- 
port of her orphan niece. 

“ T have it!” he exclaimed, struck by a sudden idea, 
“a friend of mine has placed his motherless infant 
at nurse in Farnsfield! Now Therese is fond of 
children—the occupation would amuse her: suppose 
she took charge of it! To be sure, five-and-twenty 
pounds a yearis not a very large sum; but every 
little helps !” 

“ Five-and-twenty pounds a-year!” mentally re- 
peated the astonished girl. Alas! where was such a 
sum to come from? 

“ What say you?” continued the physician; “ my 
friend will only be too happy to know that his 
infant is placed in such excellent care !” 

Therese made a sign to him. The doctor only 
nodded to her encouragingly. 

“The very thing !” exclaimed the blind old soldier. 
“What say you, Therese? Will it not be much 
better than sitting hour after hour at your needle? 
By-the-bye,” he added, “what is the name of the 
child ?” 

“ Fanny—Fanny Needham!” replied his visitor. 

A tear stole down the cheek of the bereaved father 
on hearing aname which reminded him of his lost 
child. He felt a sudden interest in the little innocent, 
and almost insisted upon Therese—who sat pale as 
death during the conversation—undertaking the 
charge of it. 

“ Leave all the arrangements to me!” said the 
doctor; “ I will settle with its nurse, and bring the 
child to you in the morning! How very fortunate 
that I thought of this arrangement! Bless me!” he 
added, looking at his watch; “eleveno’clock! Good 
night !” 

Shaking hands with his host, the benevolent map 
rose, and left the room. Therese followed him, to 
see him—as she said—to the gate of the little garden 
in front of the cottage. 

(To be continued.) 


A Wonverrut Tree.—In the birch wood of 
Culloden there is a remarkable tree, well worthy of 
note. Somewhere about thirty years ago a little giant 
of the forest was blown down in a storm, and fell 
right across a deep gully or ravine, which it com- 
pletely spanned; and the top branches took root on 
the other side. Srom the parent stem no less than 
fifteen trees grew up perpendicularly, all in a row; 
and there they still flourish in all their splendour, 
while the parent stem evinces no token of decay. 
Several of the trees are not less than thirty feet high. 
Is not this forest curiosity worthy of a visit by natur- 
alists? The tree is a larch fir. 

Birra or AN IpEA.—In 1850 the promoters of tho 
Great Exhibition were in a dilemma. They had 
adopted a plan of the building, but when they came to 
consider it, they discovered, to their dismay, that it 
could not be erectedin time. The matter came into 
discussion in the House, and Paxton was in the 
gallery the while; and, as he listened, it struck him 
that a building on the plan of his great conservatory 
at Chatsworth—a vast erection of iron and glass, in 
short—would answer the purpose better than any 
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other, and could be built in time. He left the.gallery, 
got a pen and ink and a sheet of blotting-paper—the 
only sheet of paper large enough that was available— 
and then and there sketched roughly the plan which 
he had formed in his mind. By some means he then 
got access to the Commissioners, who had the sagacity 
to see at once that here, possibly, was a way out of 
their difficulty. . 





——— 


ROSALIE. 
—_——_—@——_———_ 
CHAPTER XIV. 

A NEW’ ACCUSER. 

Tue search for Paula.had been continued without 
the slightest success, and every moment of this: dread- 
ful uncertainty respecting her fate had tended to. ex- 
cite the waggoners against Mr. Ellington. 

Mr. Morris was puzzled by the explanations of . the 
prisoner, and was inclined to stand between him.and 
his infuriated enemies, but he could not_really finda 
resting place for his good wishes, 

“If this man of whom you speak could only bo 
found,” he said; “or if there could be any proof that 
an unknown individual is operating in your guise, 
I should have a lever to holdin your behalf. As it 
is, the boys are all as eager for your death as so many 
wolves.” 

The reverend gentleman was in a terrible state of 
mind, having faith in Mr. Ellington’s assertions of 
innocence, but yet not having a fact that his friends 
would listen to as an inducement for discharging the 
prisoner. This anxiety, with the far greater trouble 
in regard to the whereabouts of Paula, conspired to 
nearly deprive him of the use of his wits. 

“T am satisfied of the truth of your statement,” he 
finally declared to Mr. Ellington, confidentially ; “ but 
I cannot overrule forty or fifty men who have a dif- 
ferent opinion.” 

It was while matters remained in this ‘state that.a 
great cry was heard at one side of the camp, and one 
of the parties which had been sent in search of Paula 
was seen on their return, with torches fleshing and 
voices mingling in great excitement and confusion. 

“ What is the meaning of this?” asked Mr. Elling- 
ton, anxiously. ‘I pray heaven they have found her, 
and then they will know from her own lips the 
truth—that I have done her no wrong, and have not 
even seen her!” 

This emphatic remark confirmed the confidence of 
Mr. Morris, and he replied : 

“T join my prayers to yours. This terrible scene 
has lasted long enough.” 

All eyes were turned towards the scene of excite- 
ment in the edge of the forest, and a breathless:silence 
pervaded the whole camp. 

It was soon perceived by both Mr. Morris and Mr, 
Ellington that the returning waggoners bore a person 
in their midst, whom they handled with a great deal 
of care, and another instant brought an avant courier 
into the enclosure formed by the waggons, whe 
shouted : 

“Such a horrible discovery! We have found ina 
dark and secret dell in the woods another victim of 
the robber and assassin !” 

“Who? Who?” asked Mr. Morris and a dozen 
others in chorus. 

** You shall soon see,” replied the waggoner, as .he 
fixed a glance of fearful significance upon the pri- 
soners. ‘He is only just alive, and has been able to 
give only the outlines of the facts; but you shall 
soon hear the whole story.” 

There was an excited interval of wonderment and 
anxiety, and then the moving crowd of men reached 
the centre of the camp. On a rudely-constructed 
litter they had borne in their midst, lay a figure pre- 
senting about as horrid a spectacle as can be ima- 
gined—the figure of a man covered with blood and 
bruises, apparently just able to move and speak. 

His hair was matted, and his features ghastly 
pale. 

This man was Harrison Norwood, the brother of 
Paula. 

“In heaven’s name,” cried Mr. Morris, fairly re- 
coiling trom the fearful apparition, ‘what does this 
mean?” 

“ Some water,” gasped the injured man, “to drink 
and to wash |” 

Some water was instantly brought,and a number of 
willing hands aided the sufferer in wasning the blood 
from his face and person. 

A ready flask from the pocket of a waggoner fur- 
nished him with a powerful stimulant, and a physician 
in the party at once devoted himself, with suitable as- 
sistance, to binding up his wounds. In a few moments, 
as the effect of these attentions, the injured man roused 
himself, and. remarked, in a feeble voice, that he felt 
better. 

“ And now,” said ‘Mr. Morris, “if you are able, let 
us know the meaning of this terrible affair. Tell us 


shocking condition,” 

The eyes of more than a score of rongh-looking men 
were turned sternly and menacingly towards Mr, 
Ellington as this question was asked, and an ominous 
murmur of suppressed vengefulness went the round of 
the excited group. 

The eyes of the sufferer followed the general move- 
ment, and he started, and fell back as if shot, as 
his gaze rested upon the old; man’s form and coun- 
tenance. 

“The very man!” he gasped. “Great heaven! 
what a retribution! How came you to.seoure him so 
promptly ?” ; 

There was an awful pause! A pause duving 
which the crackling of a twig. might lave been heard 
among those men, and they Jooked from one to 
another. 

“Phe very man!” repeated Bill Larking, looking 
around with eyes rendered bloodshot by -his burning 
emotions., “ What do you think of my statement now ? 
Don’t I know a man as stands. square.afore my face 
and eyes?” 

“ Silenee !” called Colonel Cook, to whom allusion 
has. been made as a member.of the party, and who had 
promptly appeared on the ground. ‘“ Let us have the 
testimony in due form and in plain English. Mr. 
Morris, swear this new. accuser.” 

Mr. Norwood was sworn. 

“Raise me up,” he then said, to those who, were 
supporting him. “Let mesee your prisoner full in 
the face.” 

He was assisted to rise to a sitting position, and Mr. 
Ellington, nearly as ghastly as his accuser, and the 
very picture of consternation and horror, was placed 
immediately in front of him, where the light of a 
dozen torches fell upon him. 

“ My name is Harrison Norwood,” he commenced, 
‘*and I ama resident of San Franciseo——” 

“Father of mercies,” interrupted Mr. Morris, 
moving towards him, asthe name of Norwood was 
repeated excitedly among the listeners, ‘ Are you the 
brother my ward was going to visit? Are you Paula 
Norwood’s brother ?” 

“T am !” 

A thrilling scene of excitement followed the an- 

nouncement, the air ringing with exclamations of 

commingled joy and surprise, and then Mr. Norwood 

continued : 

“ A few weeks since my sister wrote me that-she 

was coming to pay me a visit by the overland ronte. 

As the date fixed for her departure approached, I | 
became uneasy on the subject of her journey, although 

her guardian—whom I recognize by his question,” 

and he nodded to Mr. Morris—“ was to come with 

her. I resolved te come a part of the way and meet 

my sister, and in pursuance. of this plan, I reached the 

vicinity this afternoon.” 

This testimony was given with many pauses and 

some repetitions and incoherencies, but these exhibi- 

tions of his weakness only made the witness the 

recipient of greater attention. 

“On reaching Horse Creek, as I knew it to be from | 
my chart,” he continued, “ I met a man on horseback, 

of whom I iaquired whether a waggon-train had lately 

passed here or was expected. In explanation of this 

inquiry, I stated my name and business. The man 

instantly replied that my sister had just arrived at his , 
house, in the immediate neighbourhood, and that the 

train itself was only a mile or two below, Impatient 

to see my sister—for ten years have passed since I saw 

her—I accepted the invitation ef the man to go home 

with him. He took me into the woods—to the place 

where I was found—and there, justas I was begiuning 

to be suspicious of him, he assaulted me in the most | 
murderous manuer, knocking me senseless from my 

horse, and leaving me for dead. The next thing I 

knew was, that these men were moving me this way, 

having found me while searching fora young lady 

abducted from the camp.” 

“ And who is the man who assaulted you ?” cried a 
dozen voices. 

Mr. Nerwood gazed long and earnestly at Mr. 
Ellington, and then replied : 

“ This is the man !” 

“ Are you sure?” cried Colonel Cook. 
swear it before heaven ?” 

“T know it—swear it! I noticed the very scar on 
his right cheek which you now perceive !” 

There was a terrible commotion among the listeners 
—one of those wild and stormy tumults of passion, 
which no language can describe: hoarse shouts of 
vengeance, clenched hands, hot breathings, a swaying 
to and fro of forms, red and distorted faces, all the 
vivid and terrible features of an excited mob! 

“One word more,” said Mr. Morris, moving nearer 
to the witness. “Have you any idea whom our 
friends were seeking? The missing lady——” 

“No, I had not inquired,” was the hurried reply, 
“but you do not mean—surely it cannot be * 

He read the truth in her guardian’s very attempt to 


“Do you 





who you are, sir, and; how. you came to bein this; 


———— 
conceal it, and fell,back on his; jitter, as “UNconsejon, 
and motionlass as a corpse. : 

Then arose a fiero outery from those terri, 
frenzied men+~a wild yell.of vengeance and deny, 
ciation, which blanched the: fage of Mr. Ellington to , 
still more deathly pallor, ;and soon took an intelligi), 
utterance in the one terrible word: . 

“ Blood!” 

The tumult was indeseribable. 

“ Blood for blood!” cried’ Bill Larkins, in a huskie 
voice than ever, as if the blood he craved were alreaj, 
choking him. “Death to the assassin! A rope api 
,the nearest tree!” 

The proposition was received with a storm of ap. 
proving yells and shouts, and the whole crowd swaye) 
towards Mr, Ellington. As his daugliter sank Benge. 
less at his feet, and was snatched away to safety by 
Bill Larkins, adoezen bands caught ithe jold may by 
his arms and shoulders, and hair and legs—wherever 
a hold could be obtained —and he was hurried towarj 
the nearest tree, while half.a dozen . ropes appeared jz 
the hands of as many willing executioners. c 

“ Away with him!” yelled a score of voices, “4 
short shrift to the robber.and assassin |” 

It was in vain that Mr. Morris and Colonel Op; 
opposed themselves to the frautie crowd—the one jy 
the name of mercy andthe other in that of law ani 
order: their objections and expostulations were yp. 
heard—they were swept away and hustled ont of the 
central group—and half a score of eager hands |ys. 
itened to place a rope about the victim’s neck, and jp 
aceelerate his progress towards the tree ! 


CHAPTER XV. 
PAULA’S RETURN. 


ALTHOUGH Paula had not noticed the fact in her 
excitement, the ravine which had cut off her flight 
was thickly wooded with trees. 

It thus happened that she was not seriously injural 
by the desperate leap she had taken, but, after lodging 
in the top of a hemlock, managed to descend in safety 
to the ground. 

Her mind having been fally made up.to a horrible 
death, it required @ moment for her to compreleni 
her preservation ; but, as soon asshe could collect her 
thoughts, she moved slowly and silently forward 
among the bushes and under-brush, shaping her 
ceurse towards the camp. 

Once more hope reigned in her breast. 

She could still hear the howling of the wolves, 
mingled with.the muttered curses and exclamations 
of her enemy, and was materially guided by thes 
sounds. 

While Lorley was peering down into the tree 
tops, and watching and listening for some sign of 
her, she had glided away under the thick branches ot 
the evergreens, and was now fairly on her way to the 
camp. 

“ Free, free!” was the joyful thought that thrilled 
her at every step, as many pains as she suffered from 
the injuries she had received. 

The only peril now to be apprehended was from 
the wolves, and this was soon passed. They wer 
mostly gathered under the cliff where the horse bad 
fallen, ard she soon left them far behind. 

Asthe moon was high iu the heavens, its position, 
now that,she had once seen the camp, gave her all the 
assistance required in directing her steps. 

She went on through the woods rapidly and hope- 
fully, and ere Jong permitted herself to look upon het 
eventual safety as a fact she could cherish. 

The actual distance of the Junction from the prec- 
pice was two or three m_les, and there were sucli dili- 
culties in the way—rocks, brushwood, hills au! 
ravines—that gle made quite a long journey on lier 
return; but.at last, joyful moment! she came witli 
sight of the camp. 

Loud and excited voices had fallen upon her eats 
long before she-emerged from the ferest, and by the 
time she reached the edge of the woods, the din ani 
tumult had become as terrible as strange. 

She beheld an angry crowd of men, a motionless 
figure in their midst, and other men who were shout 
ing themselves hoarse, in an effort to make themselves 
heard, and then, horrible sight! she perceived thataD 
execution, in the style of the border-lynchers, wa 
about to take place. 

“Father of mercy !” she murmured, as she moment 
arily paused, and gazed upon the frightful spectacl 
“ ©an it be that this is our camp ?—that these are the 
waggoners I left? Perhaps they have all been taken 
by the Indians, who are now filling their place!” 

For a brief.interval, while endeavouring to percelv? 
the features of the scene, she remained motionless 
Then the voice of Bill Larkins was. heard, as he place! 
the rope over the limb and cried: 

“Up with him, boys! Hanging is teo good for the 
rascal !” ‘ 

“Stop! stop!” exclaimed Paula, at the top of be 
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oo a 
. knowing who the victim was or what were 
sei astancne af the affair, but feeling, with a 


’ thies, a repugnance and horror of 
— arts place before her. “Help! Mercy ! 


the violence 


\” 
7 cries were overheard—not by any of the im- 


: tors in the attempted execution, but by a 
moiitifividuals who had walked in that direction. to 
avoid participating in the expected tragedy. 

These persons recognized Paula, and the air was 

instantly rent with shouts: i . i 
“Hold on, there! ‘Stopthatbusiness, Itis nothing 
jess than murder! Here is the woman!” 
Panting and exhausted, but hurrying as fast as she 
could, Paula drew near the camp, assisted by the 
friends she had eneountered. This new feature of 
the proceeding soon attracted the attention ef a portion 
of the waggonera, and the operation of hanging Mr. 
Hllington was momentarily suspended. 
What is this?” oried. a score of voices. “A wo- 
an ” 
ze ‘A moment later, as Paula approached, there was a 
gereral cry of recognition from the crowd, and the 
immediat panions of the weary girl again shouted: 

“ Here’s the girl! Here’s Paula!” 

A profound silence reigned for a momentary in- 
terval, and thensuch ashout of welcome arose as had 
never before been heard in that spot. 

Paula was caught in the arms of half a dozen rough 
but whole-souled fellows one after the other, and 
finally deposited by a considerate waggoner in the 
arms of Mr. Morris, who bad become so moved by the 
unexpected return of his ward that he was not able to 
utter a word. 

“Three cheers for the glorious little Paula Nor- 
wood!” cried Bill Larkins, than whom she had no 
better friend among her many rude admirers. “ And 
now let’s know where she has been all this. while, and 
how she has made her way back to us.” 

“In the first place,” rejoined Paula, as soon as she 
could obtain a hearing, “let me know what is going 
on here. Who is the man that was about to be hanged, 
and what has become of him ?” 

Mr. Ellington was led towards her. He had not 
once uttered a word of complaint, or made an appeal 
for mercy, while the terrible peril we have deseribed 
was menacing him; but now, as his daughter recovered 
her consciousness and came to him, clinging to his 
neck, and the missing lady also made her appearance, 
agleam of hope shot through his heart, taking the 
place of the stony fortitude he had maintained, and he 

. wept like a child. 

“This is the man,” said several voices. “Tell us 
truly now, Miss Norwood, is he the person that made 
the assault upon you and Bill ?” 

“He?” said Paula, pityingly, as she shook her head. 
“What is his name?” 

“Mr. Ellington.” 

“Well, ali I can say is, that I never saw him before. 
He is not the man that assaulted me, although the 
villain was so disguised as to present a very good 
counterpart of this man. No, my friends, the real 
villain who has been committing all these outrages is 
a person known to most of you, as our late travelling 
companion—and is no other than Mr. Lorley!” 

As profound as was the surprise created among the 
majority of the waggoners by these declarations, not 
a voice was raised in denial of the truth. A few fur- 
ther statements and explanations from Paula, and 
there was not a doubt remaining of Mr. Ellington’s 
innocence. With that suddenness of transition pecu- 
liar to the emotions of a mob, the very persons who 
were the fiercest in their denunciations of Mr. Elling- 
ton were the first to seek to make him 'repara- 
tion. 





While a number of Paula’s overjoyed admirers and | 


friends were engaged in carrying her about the camp, 
inachair of state improvised for the occasion from a 
waggon-seat, another group were paying equal honours 
to Mr. Ellington, He was fairly carried upom the 


shoulders of those who, but a few minutes before, had | 


been so ready to murder him; and so many were the 
kind attentions showered upon him and Rosalie, that 
doth soon dismissed theif late griefs, and smiled with 
the smiling and rejoicing throngs around them. 

By this time Mr. Morris had recovered the use of 
his faculties, and commenced breaking to Paula the 
news respecting her brother; When he hed duly in- 
formed her of all the particulars—that he was present; 
though seriously injured by his fiendish enemy—they 
both hastened to his presence. 

_ Weshall leave the meeting between the brother and 
sister to the imagination of the reader. Suffice it to 
say that Mr. Norwood was soon under the. care of 
Paula and Mr. Morris; that Rosalie and Mr. Elling- 
ton remained with them, to hear an account of the 
adventures with which they bad been so terribly con- 
hected; that the excitement soon subsided in the 
cainp ; and thata dozen of the waggoners.soon started 
out in quest of Mr. Lorley, proceeding in the direction 
of the spot where he bad been last seen by Paula. 





CHAPTER KVL 
LORLEY IN A NEW GUISE. 


Wuen the first horror of Mr. Lorley was passed 
after seeing Paula throw herself from the cliff, he made 
his way down into the ravine, from rock to rock, and 
from tree to tree, to learn her fate. He was surprised 
to find that she had disappeared, leaving no trace of 
her late presence but a few broken twigs and branches 
on the ground at the spot where she had fallen. 

“ T:must say she has been singularly fortunate,” he 
muttered, ‘“ I think she has finally escaped me!” 

He dashed through the bushes with all the speed of 
which he was capable, even with 3 wolf or two 
reconnoitring at his heels, but saw.no signs of Paula. 
The reason was simple, it being that he had gone 
about as much to the left of the true direction of the 
camp as she had gone to the right. When he had 
satisfied himself that the search was fruitless, he fell 


into an easy pace, and advanced in a direct line | 


towards Mr. Ellington’s cabin. 

The reason Of this step was soon apparent in his 
soliloquies. 

“ If she really gets off,” he could have been heard 
saying to himself, “ it is to be presumed that she can 
and will raise a hue and cry after me. Itis even 
possible that the waggoners will turn out a force to 
hunt me down. However that may be, it is certain 
that I must have a horse. I would have saved that 
belonging to Norwood if I could have foreseen the 
loss of my own.” 

On reaching Mr. Ellington’s cabin, he was surprised 
to find it dark and deserted. Not a glimmer of light 
= seen—not a soundindicative ofits occupancy was 

eard. 

“ Abed, all of them,” he soliloquised. ‘‘ So much the 
better.” 

He entered the little shed and untied Mr. Ellington’s 
horse, leading it out into the openair. He judged 
from its movements and appearanee that it was a very 
good beast. 

After a somewhat protracted search, he found a 
saddle and bridle, and at once placed them on the 
animal, fastening him as near the house as possible, 
that he might have him ready to mount at a moment's 
warning. 

“ Now, then, if I only had my saddle-bags!” he 
thought, looking towards the cabin. “I must have 
them, if it is a possible thing. Perhaps I can get them 
without being seen. As I live, the door is open! I left 
them under the foot of the old man’s lounge.” 

He moved cautiously towards the building, resting 
his hand upon acoucealed weapon, and pausing at 
every few steps to listen. He was not long in making 
the discovery that the cabin was deserted by all its 
late occupants—that not a soul remained on the pre- 
mises. 

“ Strange!” he muttered. “Can it be that the old 
man has been arrested for some of my acts ?” 

He advanced stealthily into the main room or 
kitchen, on the first floor, and commenced groping 
for his saddle-bags near the spot where he bad left 
then. 

“ Ah, fortunate as ever!” he ejaculated, as his hand 
rested upon them. ‘“ Strange what has become of that 
pleasant-looking family I saw here. It’s more than 
probable that they are in trouble. If such is really the 
case, I can occupy this place for a brief season.” 

He went out of doors and passed around the cabin, 
listening occasionally,aud observing everything that 
met his eye, and then be returned with a satisfied 
air. 

“ The coast..is clear,”,.he thought. “I can cast off 
the last vestige of my old man here, aad come out in 
& new guise.” 

He found some embers in, the fireplace, and some 
pine-knots in a box at one.side of the reom, and soon 
had a fire lighted. 

Discarding Mr. Ellington’s coat, he soon trans- 
formed himself, with the aid of, the feathers, paints, 
and half-civilized garments he produced from his 
saddle-bags, into an Indian of such characteristic 
personnel, that he would not have known himself in a 
mirror if the metamorphose had been made during his 
sleep. 

This was the new guise to which he had alluded, 

‘‘T suspected when I reached here that I should 
have to play Indian a little,” he muttered. ‘“ After 
my non-success with the girl, it is pleasant to have 
such a resource as this to fall back upon. -Ha, ha! 
how. are you, Mr. Indian?” and he made a face 
at his reflection in the mirror. ‘Strange what a 
change a little paint and feathers can produce in a 
man’s appearance! My own father wouldn’t know 
me!” 

He placed his disearded clothes in the saddle-bags, 
extinguished the fire, and passed out of the house 
towards the spot where the horse was standing. His 
manner became more and more jubilant at every step, 
and when he again found himself in the saddle, he 
muttered : 





“This game is not yet settled. 
is only just begun!” 

He rode down to the shore of the creek, and looked 
across to the opposite bank, 

“T think I'd better eross for an hour or two, to be 
out of the way of the fair Paula’s knights,” he said. 
“¥ can reconnoitre the ¢amp effectually from the 
western shore.” 

Having no difficulty in finding one of Mr. Elling- 
ton’s boats, Mr. Lorley made his way across the creek, 
leading his horse by the bridle. Replacing his saddle- 
bags and re-mounting, after securing the boat to the 
bank, he rode down the creek towards the Junction. As 
he approached, he beheld a number of men crouched 
in the bushes skirting the bank, just above the Pony 
Express crossing, and these persons, as he speedily 
discovered, by exchanging secret signs with thom, 
were members of his band, as we will frankly state, 
since the reader is already aware that he had one. 

The next moment Mr, Lorley was the centre of a 
group of thirty or forty armed horsemen, who hailed 
him as their chief. 

“Well, well, boys,” was his first salutation, “ how do 
you happen to be here at this juacture? Nothing can 
be more fortunate, I want you—every man of you~ 
and you couldn’t have arrived .at a more opportune 
moment, if you had rained down in answer to my 
prayers.” 

From these men, only a part of those Mr. Lorley 
had at his control, he soon learned the cause of their 
appearance at Horse Creek, at teat moment. A com- 
pany of infantry had been recently sent from the fort 
in pursuit of them, and, with the aid of a party of 
men from the Mormon tergitory, the band of Stropes 
had found the Laramie Piains too hot for them. 
Knowing that their leader was somewhere to the east- 
ward of the fort, dancing attendance on a waggon-train, 
they had moved down in that direction to meet him, 
under charge of his lieutenant. 

The meeting was pleasant enough. 

After conversing sociably a few minutes with his 
followers, Stropes—or Mr. Lorley, as we will continue 
to call him—took his officer aside and addressed him 
as follows: 

i Carl, as you have undoubtedly seen, the waggon- 
train is encamped the other side of the creek. I have 
found out that there is no money of any consequence 
in the party, but there is still property enough to pay 
us for taking it. In the first place, however, I am 
going across alone, to carry out a little operation that 
concerns me personally—the seizure of a young lady 
therein. After I have seized the girl, a party of her 
friends will go in quest of her, and then will be the 
moment for our attack.” 

Not an instant was lost by Mr. Lorley in carrying 
out this programme, Leaving his men where he had 
found them, he rode back, recrossed the creek, and 
rode slowly and cautiously in the direction of the 
waggon-train camp. When he had arrived within 
sight of it, keeping in the shadow of the forest, he 
dismounted, fastened his horse to a tree, and continued 
to advance on foot, with a cool audacity that was 
characteristic of him. 

“ Death or success!” was the expression that fell 
from his lips, in a fierce whisper. ‘I'll have that 
girl or die!” 

Mr. Lorley had evidently decided upon his course of 
action, and ascertainly had the daring courage and 
energy to carry it out. 

The very fact of his coming alone, when he might 
have made an assault upon the train at the head of 
his band showed that no considerations of his per- 
sonal safety influenced him, but that he was willing 
to run any risk to secure possession of Paula. In 
fact, his muttered soliloquy, as he stole into the camp, 
attested his boldness and self-reliance. 

“Tt is a dangerous proceeding,” he said; “ but I 
could adopt no other. She might have been killed in 
a general attack, and that possibility is not to be ad- 
mitted! I want her living in my hands, All the 
rest is nothing!” 

The false declaration Mr. Lorley had made to his 
lieutenant, that there was no money in the waggon- 
train, suggests that he had some ulterior plans and 
purposes which he did not caro to communicate to his 
fellows. The addition he now made to his outspoken 
thoughts explained what these plans were, 

“If I get this proud beauty in my hands,” he mut- 
tered, “and the fifty thousand pounds: belonging to 
the Mormons, [ will leave Carl and the rest, cut the 
business, and be seen no more on the overland route. 
Now, then, for the decision! ‘This way leads to 
death or to Paula!” 

(To be continued.) 


On the contrary, it 


ENGLIsuMEN will probably be surprised to know 
that they are “ posted ” as national defaulters on cer- 
tain parts of the Continent. A certain Belmontet is in 
the habit of delivering a yearly speech with the ob- 
ject of goading the French Government to make Eng- 
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land pay asum of 600,000,000f., which he asserts that 
she owes to France. This year his speech is aided 
by a pamphlet, which lias been published at Brussels, 
and which has been distriouted to the members of the 

lorps Législatiff. It bears the title, “Six Hundred 
Millions and More Due from England to France,” and 
the motto, “England has Received—she must Re- 
store.” The name of the author is given as M. Charles 
de Saint Nexant, Doctor in Civil Law. The clain— 
farcical though it really is—is not put forward asa 
joke, but in solemn gravity. 








ORIANA, 


CHAPTER I. 


And at evening, evermore, 

In a chapel on the shore, 

Shall the chaaters, sad and saintly, 
Yellow tapers burning faintly, 
Doleful masses chant for thee, 
Miserere Domine! 

Ix a soft, quiet twilight, before the moon had risen 
but a little way, a winding funeral procession passed 
slowly through the narrow streets of the village, down 
to the burial-place by the sea. The chant was low 
and melodious, for Italian voices sang; the air was 
sweet and pure, for it was the air of Italy. 

As chief mourner in the procession, a young girl 
walked, with eyes looking sightlessly forward—dry 
eyes of unmitigated sorrow. Her hands hung clasped 
before her, her mantle swayed slightly back by the 
breeze, every fold of it seeming to express something 
of the unutterable sadnese of the wearer. 

It was to her mother’s grave she was walking. 

They had left the village and new turned toward 
the small churchyard on a little plat of higher ground 
close by the beach, 

Unmindful of all, the girl did not see at the gate of 
a field by which they passed, a young man who 
seemed waiting for them. He followed them at a 
short distance, and when the priest’s words sounded 
on the air, he stood back, listening, his eyes fixed on 
the fair, colourless face of the girl. 

Had any one noticed the young man, one would 
have seen one of those handsome, peculiarly picturesque 
faces which are sometimes seen in Italy, not so often 
out of it. A true child of the South he looked, with 
olive skin and large, black eyes, glossy hair, and 
long, drooping moustache. He watched the form 
lowered into the earth. As he did so, his eyes grew 
dim with tears, he passed a white, jewelled hand over 
his face, as if to clear his vision for the girl who knelt 
by the open grave. 

At last the people moved away; he saw the priest 
bend down and speak to the girl, but she only: replied 
by a negative movement of the head; then he, too, 
went away, looking back several times, as if half 
minded to return. The mourner was alone—alone, as 
it seemed to her she must ever be. 

Tt seemed a long time to the young man that he 
watched her thus, motionless and silent. Overcome 
by the agony of sympathy and love, he advanced to 
her side, and laying one hand softly on the bowed 
head, he said : 

“ Oriana, do not shut your heart to sympathy.” 

A long-drawn, quivering sigh from the parted lips 
‘was the only response from Oriana. The young man 
stood looking for a moment down at that marble face 
of sorrow, then his hand left her shoulder, and he sank 
on his knees beside her, holding the motionless, cold 
fingers of Oriana in a close grasp. 

At last the grave-digger came to cover the grave. 
He had waited long, and was impatient to get home. 
From the open windows of the convent not far dis- 
tant, could be heard the chant of nuns. The man 
rose to his feet, raising Oriana with gentle force to 
his side. 

“God help you, Oriana!” he murmured, leading 
her slowly away, his expression growing more and 
more anxious as he watched tle changeless counte- 
nance of his companion. 

They entered the village by a different street, com- 
ing up to the home of Oriana through the garden at 
the back of the house. On the steps that led to the 
door sat a little girl, holding in her hand a tiny, ex- 
quisite bouquet. She rose as she saw Oriana, came 
to meet her, extending the flowers, saying, simply, 
“ For you, signora.” 

“And from whom?” asked the young man, as 
Oriana took the blossoms and bent her head in thanks 
She did not listen for the child’s reply, and only 
Giulio, her companion, heard it. 

“From Signor Glyndon,” replied the child, in im- 
nerfect speech, blundering over the foreign name. But 
Giulio understood well enough, and his brows con- 
‘racted as the girl skipped away. 

Oriana paused on the threshold, Giulio on the step 
below. She rested her hand on his shouiderand looked 
at him for the first time that night. 

“You are very kind, Giulio. Now leave me.” 











Her Voice sounded strange and foreign to him. 

“Pardon me, but I cannot leave you with that look 
on your face, that tonein your voice. Do let me come 
in for a few moments.” 

Oriana stepped back for him to enter. That she 
granted his request with indifference was evident to 
her companion; she did not oppose him because she 
did not care to summon strength to do so. 

They entered the long apartment which had been 
used by Oriana and her mother as a sitting-room. 
There were many articles in the room ; altogether, it 
looked more English than Italian, for Oriana’s father, 
long since dead, was a wealthy American, who, tra- 
velling in Italy, had seen and loved the woman who 
had loved him as a fervent southern nature can love. 
It was from the grave of that wife and mother that 
Oriana now came, entering the room for ever desolated 
by her absence. 

Giulio had hoped the sight of this room would have 
brought tears to the eyes of the girl, but she sank down 
on a couch by the window, her grey eyes dilated and 
full of suffering, but tearless. Giulio’s heart throbbed 
with pain, he wished that by some sacrifice, some offer- 
ing of what was his best and dearest, he might comfort 
this girl who controlled all his thoughts. 

“For heaven’s sake, Oriana, weep, O weep!” he 
exclaimed, when he had endured that tearless gaze 
so long that his pulses beat only to pain. 

Oriana raised her eyes to his with a look that seemed 
to tell him he asked an impossibility. She was yet in 
that stage so dangerous to natures like hers, when 
grief preys on the sensitive heart, finding no outlet 
which relieves the shallower soul. 

Giulio looked around the room; the guitar lay neg- 
lected on the table, the piano was open, strewn with 
unused music, its keys had been long silent. Giulio 
remembered the last song Oriana had sung to her 
mother before she left this room for her chamber. 

With a half fear that she might think it sacrilege, 

but with faith in its power, he walked to the piano, 
The very genius of music seemed to descend upon 
him as he drew forth the first sounds of harmony. A 
— music-souled son of Italy, song was his birth- 
right. 
Many times had the old house listened to the me- 
lody of his voice, but it appeared that never before 
had his soul been so entirely fused into his music. He 
broke the spell that had frezen the tears of Oriana; 
it seemed to her that her very being would dissolve, 
melt away in that ineffable music of sorrow and 
memory- << 

Dim tears rose to her eyes and flowed fast over 
her pallid cheeks, her soul appeared leaving her; un- 
able to bear the strange power that possessed her, she 
rose and walked to Giulio, she sank on her knees by 
him, resting her arms on'the cushion of the chair her 
mother had occupied. 

“Oh Giulio!” she whispered, breathlessly, “‘ Cease! 
You kill me!” 

Her head bent to the chair, her face hidden in the 
cushion, tears falling fast. Giulio turned towards 
her, his dark face illumined by a smile soft and sweet. 
He had ceased singing as soon as she spoke. Again 
he put # hand on the blonde hair, so lightly she would 
hardly have minded the touch, the other hand wan- 
dered over keys awakening all that sad and yet con- 
soling sympathy that dwells in melody. 

A few moments thus, then Giulio rose, looked down 
with a face like a benediction on Oriana, who did not 
raise her head, then he went away, walking slowly 
with eyes fixed on the ground, not noticing the peo- 
ple he met. At the corner of the street some one 
brushed rapidly past him with a hastily muttered 
“Pardon!” 

Giulio raised his eyes and looked after the man. 
As he looked, his face grew darker, his hand, thrust 
into the breast of his coat, clasped tightly. The bright 
hair, blue eyes and proud face of the man who had 
just passed him, made it easy for Giulio to recognize 
in him the Englishman, Robert Glyndon, the man 
who had sent the flowers to Oriana Mervale. 

Glyndon stopped at the home of Oriana. Giulio 
turned and sauntered back, wishing to see if he were 
admitted. No, the servant who answered the sum- 
mons refused to admit him; Giulio heard her say her 
mistress could see no one. He saw Glyndon walk 
away with disappointed face. The presence of the 
young Dnglishman had disquieted Giulio for months 

t. 

Pio was more grateful than ever that circum- 
stances bad given him a freer access to the home of 
the Mervales, for his father had been friend and con- 
fidant of Mr. Mervale, and since the death of the 
latter, his wife had never suffered the intimacy to grow 
less. 

A few hours later, Giulio, loth to leave the quiet, 
moonlit beauty of the night, wandered down to the 
beach, finding in the subdued peace of the sea nothing 
which grated upon his thoughts. His eyes were turned 
toward the water with that dreamy gaze which does 
not see material objects. His heart, full of the con- 





a 
sciousness of a fair, exquisite face with grey eycg and 
golden hair, was more susceptible than ever to thy 
influences of the scene, 

Looking straight out over the water, he sudden} 
became aware that, a little way from the den 
there floated and rocked a small ror-boat. There in 
but one person in it, a man, who leaned on the boat, 
edge, one hand trailingin the water. Something in 
the figure of the man seemed familiar, but Giulio 
could not recognize him. Now that he had seen tii, 
solitary boatman, Giulio could not withdraw his £78, 
but watched him as he would have watched a tinj 
swaying idly on the smooth sea. Suddenly, startlej 
by the splash of @ fish close by his side, the boatmy 
started in such a manner that his tiny, shell-like omf 
tipped over and precipitated its oceupant into the sea, 

“ Not much of a boatman,” thought Giulio, won. 
dering how the man would right the boat, and knoy. 
ing from experience that it was almost impossible tg 
get into one of those boats, as this man would hays 
to get in, without capsizing it. 

“Oan you swim ?” he shouted, ranning down to the 
water’s edge, casting off his coat as he went. 

“No,” was the auswer, and even in that one worl 
Giulio detected a foreign accent. 

“ Then steady yourself by the boat till I get to yon” 

Giulio, as expert a swimmer as years of familiarity 
with the sea could make him, ran into the water sn 
struck out for the waiting man. As he approached 
nearer, the moonlight revealed the features of Glyndon, 
He refrained from uttering the exclamation that my 
to his lips, and came up silently to his side. 

“Remain perfectly quiet, and I will take you in 
shore,” Giulio said, as he reached Glyndon’s side, 

Glyndon’s face changed perceptibly as he now aw 
who had come to rescue him. He looked as if» 
would have preferred remaining there. 

“ Am I to be saved by you ?” he exclaimed. 

Giulio, resting one hand onthe overturned boat, 
replied with coldness, ‘* That is as you please.” 

“ Not as I please, but as I must,” replied Glyndon, 
“T do not wish to drown here, so I will accept your 
aid.” 

Giulio, looking at him, felt how disagreeable was 
the position of his rival, and pardoned him his worls 
andmanner. When they reached the shore, Glyndo 
said : 

“You comprehend how unfortunately I am sitv- 
ated; you have now saved my life, a life that I shalt 
employ in trying to-win her love, and to succved 
would make you miserable. I am not magnanimous.’ 

Giulio made a gesture of impatience. 

“ Do you imagine I wish to lay a penance on you 
in payment for this trifling service I have rendered 
you? Wecan never be friends.” 

Giulio’s tone and manner were hauglity and repel- 
ling. He moved away as he ceased speaking, aud 
Glyndon, looking after him, said, with an oath: 

“ You speak true, signor; we can never be frien!s” 

The words were uttered low, and Giulio, striding 
off, did not hear them. The gleam in the biue eyes 
of Glyndon was malicious and savage, and the bum- 
ing eyes of Giulio were not more kind. Under other 
circumstances, the incident would probably liave 
awakened a friendship between the young men, but 
it appeared only to have kindled iuto flame tle 
smothered fire of rivalry. 

* Glyndon’s is new face, and a handsome one” 
Giulio thought, with bitterness, “and I have heard 
no word of love from Oriana.” 

And he walked slowly home, lookiag earnestly up 
at the embowered window of Oriana’s room, and seeig 
the faint outline of a graceful, motionless figure sitting 
in the flickering moonlight. 





CHAPTER IL 
Oh, owl-like birds! They sing for spite, 

They sing for hate, they sing for doom! 

They'll sing through death who sing through night, 

They'll sing and stan me in the tomb— 

The nightingsles! the nightingales ! 

Ir was perhaps a month after her mother's desth 
that Oriana, opp and wearied by the sombre 
stillness of the house, wandered first into the garde, 
and finally across the fields to a small grove throu) 
whose leafy alleys fhe sea could be seen. . 

Evening was coming on, and Oriana’s faithful 
maid, watching her moving slowly along the path 
silently followed her, keeping quite a distance {or 
fear of intruding. 

At the outer edge of the grove, close by tlie step, 
rocky shelf that went into the sea, Oriana sto 
leaning against a tree, her cloak wrapped closely 
round her, her face turned toward the water—m 
tionless, silent. 

Among the trees, melodious nightingales 9S 
through the night, and pierced with their music the 
heart of the girl. . 

Like all sensitive natures, everything beautiful, 
everything exquisite, reminded her all the m0? 
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owerfully of her sorrow, at the same time that it 
pleaded for her presence. 

Now, bewitched with the unspeakable beauty of 
the soft-stared evening, made captive by the birds, 
she yet never felt more utterly inconsolable than at 
this moment, when all her senses were flooded with 
loveliness. 

While she swung back the garden gate, a man was 
walking rapidly along the narrow street that led by 
the back of the Mervales’ house. He was just turn- 
ing into the avenue that would lead him to the front 
of the house, where he could request admission, when 
the click of the gate made him turn and watch Oriana 
as she went away. 

After a moment's thought, he sauntered after her, 
reaching cireuitously the place where she stood, and 
avoiding the observation of the maid who sat a short 
distance from her. 

He watched the girl's face with an intensity which 
in itself would have awakened the notice of a less 
absorbed heart. ‘The fair, haughty face of the man 
grew interested and passionate as he looked. From 
the careless attitude he had at first taken, he 
changed to one of suspense and expectation; the 
light cane he carried was grasped with nervous 
tightness. 

“To think,” he muttered below his breath, “to 
think that girl can decide my happiness. I possess 
the power to be good or bad, just as she decides. And 
I am not humiliated by that fact—Oh, I am proud to 
love her!” 

With eager eyes, and one foot advanced, he said in 
English, in a low voice: 

* Miss Mervale !” 

Oriana did not hear or heed. He repeated the words, 
and, as she turned her head in a sert of slow surprise, 
he came to her side. 

“Iwas going to call on you this evening, and see- 
ing you come up here, I was bold enough to follow; 
am I pardoned ?” 

His voice was entreating and musical. Oriana had 
already turned her eyes again to the sea. She replied 
in an indifferent tone: 

“T excuse you.” 

A shade of some sort passed rapidly over Glyndon’s 
face. It seemed to him that she was hardly conscious 
of his presence. Desperately he resumed: 

“I ought to leave this place in a day or two, but 
you hold me, as you have held me for these months 

t. ” 


Oriana turned her face quickly toward him ; the in- 
flection and emphasis, even more than the words, 
rendered her mute with astonishment, and some 
feeling she could not name, but which depressed her 
terribly. 

“You have kept me, Miss Mervale, you—for I love 
you; Task you to marry me.” 

Glyndon’s face was white with excitement, his 
words were warm with passion. Like snow, soft but 
cool, were the words of Oriana. Sbe, too, spoke in 
English, 

“You think you love me, Mr. Glyndon ?” 

“Think I love you?” he cried, his face flushing 
suddenly and vividly. 

A sigh, weary and heart-sore, passed through the 
parted lips of Oriana. 

“You think me harsh and cruel, but I am not. 
Years from now, you will know that you do not love 
me, because—I do not love you.” 

Glyndon looked at her a moment in silence. At 
first his fierce soul rose in passiunate anger, then it 
fell to despondency. He could not urge his suit to 
such a face as that. He took one of her hands, looking 
into that face so coldly kind. For an instant his voice 
refused to obey him. 

“Miss Mervale, you wound me to death !” at last he 
cried, and dropping her hand he walked rapidly out 
of sight among she trees. He paused on the other 
side the grove, and threw himself on the turf. The 
nightingales sang to him and made his heart bleed. 
Pride and love were both wounded, but he thought it 
was only love, and he suffered more than he had ever 
suffered before, 

Oriana, standing still near the sea, was even more 
wretched than ever—she had thought herself as 
wuhappy as possible. Finally, anxious for her mis- 
tress, the servant came to her side. Without object- 
Pea Oriana obeyed the girl's suggestion and went 

ome. 


“I cannot sleep,” Oriana said to herself, as she laid 
ler head on the pillow, but the lashes fell, her thoughts 
Wandered, and deep sleep came to her. 

The bell of the convent by the sea had rung the 
hour of ene, The smaller bells of the village had 
struck, Silence, save the birds and insects, was in 
the little wood. 

Glyndon had not gone back to the village; he had 
Teturued to the where he had spoken to Oriana. 
He felt that all places, save this, were hateful to him ; 
When he left this quiet, odorous grove, he wished he 
could fly from Italy, noé travel through it, with 





every beantiful spot reminding him of that which he 
could not win. 

“T will goto Leghorn early in the morning,” he 
thought, “and take ship for somewhere.” 

With this thought in his mind he looked down to- 
ward the home of Oriana, but he could not see it. As 
he looked, he saw, stealing noiselessly between the 
trees, a dark draped form that came on without a 
moment’s pause or hesitation. And as it came nearer, 
he instinctively drew back from his position, anda look 
of intense astonishment overspread his face. 

In that grace of movement and figure, he now 
thought he recognised Oriana Mervale. At length 
she stood by the same tree she had left early in the 
evening. 

She wore the same cloak, she looked precisely the 
same as when he had seen her there a few hours be- 
fore, but when at last she turned her head so that he 
saw her face, that rapt, introverted, unseeing look 
revealed that she was not awake, that slie was a som- 
nambulist. 

Glyndon became unquiet and anxious; he resolved 
to remain and watch her movements; he feared any- 
thing from such a sternly-set face, such blind, out- 
looking eyes. 

But at present she was perfectly quiet; the air from 
the sea blew her loosened hair back from the smooth, 
snowy forehead, but it failed to bring the slightest 
colour to cheek or lips. There had been a moment's 
hush in the bird-singing, when suddenly in the foliage 
of the tree by which she stood, there burst forth a 
prolonged cry of passion and of sorrow from the heart 
of the invisible nightingale. 

Oriana did not hear it, for she was not awake, but 
her soul heard it, and was pierced with anguish and 
despair. 

With a sudden, quick movement, she started for- 
ward to the edge of the precipice that shelved into 
the sea. One instant she stood poised on the edge, 
with arms extended toward the death that seemed 
to await her—the next, Glyndon held her fast in his 
arms, his heart palpitating so furiously with the 
suddenness of the danger, that he could hardly hold 
her. 

Oriana’s eyes suddenly gained light and intel- 
ligence, and in answer to the frightened ques- 
tioning which instantly appeared in them, Glyndon 
said : 

“You came here in your sleep. Fortunately, I had 
remained here since the evening.” 

They were still standing so near the declivity 
that Oriana glancei down to the dark waters be- 
neath. Glyndon could not repress a shudder as he 
said : 

“You were about to leap off there.” 

Oriana, who stood a step withdrawn from him, 
looked up at him with suddén, irrepressible tears in 
her eyes. 

“ Thank you,” she said, in Italian. 

Glyndon did not know that in her moments of 
greatest emotion Oriana always spoke her mother’s 
language. 

“I will accompany you home,” he said, with that 
courteous distance of manner so peculiar to English- 
men, 

The sudden suffusion of the beautiful eyes of 
Oriana had affected him so powerfully that he as- 
sumed coldness as a defence against himself, 

They walked in silence ; as they reached the garden 
gate and Glyndon held it open for her, a rapid step 
sounded behind them, and Giulio came up, and passed 
through the gate, as Oriana gave herhand to Glyndon 
at parting. 

It was a murderous look that was on Glyndon’s 
face as he went away. 

Oriana’s hands trembled as she turned to go up the 
path tothe door. Giulio stood waiting for her. He 
spoke: 

“T might apologize for this untimely visit, but, re- 
turning from a business appointment which detained 
me, I saw you just coming in from a walk, so 1 knew, 
of course, you would not refuse me.” 

They entered the deserted sitting-room of her 
mother as he ceased speaking. 

Oriana lighted the lamp that stood on one of the 
tables, then she sat down on a seat by the table, ex- 
hausted, but terribly excited. 

With an effort, she finally raised her eyes to the 
face of the man who stood near her. 

That face was pale and transparent, the eyes dilated 
with torture and blazing lightuings; the white hands 
of Giulio hung tense and clasped. 

“If any man tells me he saw you out to-night, 
Oriana, I shall kill him !” 

Giulio’s voice was full of smothered passion ; 
he felt that he must speak, but to speak was 


agony. 

= still looked at him, that strange inscrutable 
look which sometimes comes to a woman's face, but 
which is never a sign of coldness, though so often 
translated thus. 





Giulio suddenly clasped his hands together, with the 
passionate gesture of the South. 

“Oriana! Oh, my love, you have made my life 
horrible to me! To die would be happiness. ‘I'here 
is no torture like this.” 

Mercurial, impassioned, fierce, yet with an exquisi‘o 
chord of tenderness, Giulio’s voice vibrated in the 
heart of Oriana. A faint red surged over her faee,, 
then went back to her stifling heart. Giulio saw. it ;: 
he struggled for an instant to speak, and at last. said, 
in the tones of despair itself : 

“ Ah, you love! That love will teach yow how. to 
pity me, who love in vain, but even in this misery do 
not call myself utterly wretched. Can I ever draw con- 
solation because I possess the power of loving you? 
Oh, notwithstanding what I have seen to-night, I stil! 
think you the noblest and best of women.” 

With all the impetuosity of his nature, Giulio had 
already rejected as unworthy the suspicion that 
Oriana could be guilty of any impropriety, rejected 
even in the face of what seemed evidence. 

Oriana thought her heart was breaking with the 
tenderness and love which possessed it. Reaching 
oereny toward him with an irresistible gesture, sho: 
said: 

“ Giulio!” 

Obveying that movement and that voice, Giutio fel) 
on his knees by Oriaua. 

“Oh, you bless me,” he murmured, 
you do not love him?” 

It was an ineffable smile that came to the lips an? 
eyes of Oriana. Sie bent her head toward him, he- 
unbound, perfumed hair touching his foreliead, hor 
breath sweeping softly over his lips. 

“Yes, it can be,” she whispered; “I do not lovo 
him—I love you, Giulio.” 

Half an hour later, standing at the Jong, open win- 
dow that looked into the garden, Oriana watched 
Giulio as he walked away, and inhaled as she looked 
the damp fragrance of the greenery and flowers— 
heard the incessant bird-callings. To her mind came 
those words of her who lived in Florence, words she 
had heard from the mouth of her Tuscan mother 
when the two had conned the precious poeins together = 

° Thecypress stood up like a church 
That night we felt our love would hold, 
And saintly moonlight seemed to search 
And wash the whole world clean as gold; 
The olives crystallized the vales’ 
Broad slopes until the hills grew strong: 
The fireflies and the nightinsales 
Throbbed each to either, flame and song. 
—We scarce knew if our nature meant 
Most passsionate earth or intense heaven. re 
Cc. 


“Can it be— 








SCIENCE. 


Hrrnerro the Prussians have alone possessed the 
secret of manufacturing the fuminating substance usec 
by their infantry for the needle guns. Numerous ex- 
periments have been made in other countries to dis- 
cover the substances used, but without success. M 
Cordts, of Altona, has now composed a substance o: 
that kind, which not only produces an instantaneous 
explosion, but is not affected by damp. 

Tue tinctorial power of the salts of magenta is some- 
thing marvellous. Mr. Field stated, in a recent lecture 
at the Royal Institution, that no dye he had examived, 
whether from the animal, vegetable or mineral world, 
could bear comparison for oue moment with this crim- 
son colour obtained from aniline. One grain in a 
million times its weight of water gives a pure red ; 
in ten millions, # rose pink; in twenty millions, a de- 
cided blush; and even in fifty millions, with a white 
screen behind the vessel in which it is dissolvec, an 
evident glow. 

How rTuHey po 17.—In boring a well a correct 
journal is kept, showing the different kinds of rock 
and earth passed through, and the exact points where 
watercourses, gas, or shows of oil are found. If a 
large vein of oil is struck the well is immediately 
tubed with a 2in. or a 2}in. iron pipe, put together in 
sections. The water from watercourses and the sur— 
face water is prevented from flooding the well by 
means of a leather bag, called a seed bag, filed with 
flax seed, which is placed on the outside of the tub- 
ing, and within the earth chamber below the water- 
courses. When the flax seed becomes saturated with 
water it swells, and completely shuts off all commu- 
nication with the bottom of the well on the outside of 
the tubing. 

ArmosrHertc Rattways.—The atmospheric rail- 
way proposed to be laid down along the banks of the 
lames is neither more nor less thau the invention of 
the late Mr. Vallance, the well-known banker at 
Brighton. ‘hirty or forty years ago that geutieman 
laid down an experimental vacuum railway of one 
quarter of a mile in length, of the full size, and carried 
passengers up and down for some time very success- 
fully. The only difference in detail between the 
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present plan and the former is, that the exhaustion is 
intended to be applied at one end only, and pressure 
for the return trip, a variation that will not ultimately 
be found to answer, the object in the present plan 
being evidently to avoid the expense of an exhauster 
at each end. In practice, however, there is a very 
great difference between exhaustion and compression. 
In the former case the action seems to be instanta- 
neous, while in the latter the effect is unaccountably 
retarded, owing perhaps to the elasticity of the atmo- 
sphere combined with the friction in the tube. Under 
the compressed system, it has been found that if the 
pipe of communication be sufficiently long, the most 
powerful forge blast will not blow out a lighted rush- 
light placed at the further end. 


Buastine.—A noteable result of gunpowder blasting 
has been witnessed at the Colecerrow Granite Works, 
belonging to the Treffry estate, situated about one 
mile from Par Station. The granite rock operated 
upon measured 56 ft. in length, 55 ft. in width, and 
16 ft. in height. The hole was bored near the centre 
of the rock, about 16 ft. in depth, and charged with 
about 30 lb. of the “patent safety blasting powder,” 
from South Down. The result was that the quan- 
tity of rock fairly disengaged was 3,520 tons, 
Scarcely any noise was made by the blast, although 
the rock was rent in the form of a T, from top to bot- 
tom, and lifted as by a lever from its bed. 


New Cavoric Encrxe.—A caloric engine, which 
possesses some peculiarities, has been recently in- 
vented in Germany. Its principle consists in pump- 
ing atmospheric air into an air-tight furnace, for the 
support of the fuel, which is introduced previously, 
and must be, from time to time, renewed. The com- 
bustion is effected within a fire-place of refractory 
clay, surrounded at some little distance by the closed 
cylinder which constitutes the furnace. The atmo- 
spheric air keeps the fuel in a state of such intense 
ignition that, ata pressure of four atmospheres, it 
will fuse wrought iron, and will change cast into 
malleable iron; itis, atthe same time, greatly ex- 
panded by the high temperature. The gaseous pro- 
ducts of combustion, mingled with a small quantity 
of steam—introduced chiefly withthe object of lubri- 
cating the pistons—move two pistons of peculiar con- 
struction. After doing its work, the heated air passes 
into the atmosphere perfectly free frem smell. ‘There 
is a great tendency in this engine to acquire a very 
high velocity, since the combustion augments in in- 
tensity in proportion to its speed.—Artizan. 


Tue Sitkworm IN Smyrna.—The Journal de Con- 
stantinople has just published the following information, 
received from its Smyrna correspondent, about the 
epidemic that has made such havoc among the silk- 
worms in the neighbourhood, and the means by which 
the evil has beenovercome. The immense losses that 
the epidemic among silkworms has caused the breeders 
during the last few years throughout the province 
have made them search earnestly fora remedy. The 
indigenous eggs would no longer produce anything; 
those which were imported from Thessaly, Macedonia, 
the Island of Crete, and several other provinces of the 
empire, did not promise much advantage, as they con- 
tained in themselves the germs of the malady. They 
were hatched very unequally, despite all the precautions 
that had been taken, and the silkworms which they 
produced died before undergoing the second change, 
so there is no hope this year from these specimens. 
Some eggs, received in small quantities from Italy, 
and which came from those originally imported from 
Japan, were those that gave the best results. Their 
hatching was perfect, the silkworms produced were 
healthy, they grew much more rapidly than the other 
specimens, and they reached the third change in good 
condition ; therefore, all the growers who know their 
own interests get their eggs from Japan. 


A New Inrernat Macarye.—We have received 
the following letter from Toulon dated the 11th inst., 
describing a new and very destructive infernal 
machine: “ The Maritime Powers, who spend fabulous 
sums in order to discover a system of iron-plating for 
rendering vessels invulnerable, seek at the same time 
the means of destroying them as quickly as possible. 
It is with the latter object that a decisive experiment 
was made here this morning of an electrical machine 
invented by the Maritime Prefect, a Vice-Admiral. 
The result exceeded all expectation, and henceforth, 
thanks to the new mfernal machine, we shall be able 
to dispense with all dykes, batteries, and other old 
expedients hitherto employed for the defence of the 
ports and roads of the empire. If even an enemy’s 
squadron venture to come beforea French port it will 
be easily pulverised before having time to fire asingle 
capnon-shot.' This was demonstrated to-day by the 
fact that an old ship, twenty-five yards long by ten 
broad, was raised from the water, shattered to frag- 
ments, and sunk in less than a second at a simple sig- 
nal of the inventor. The destructive effects of this 
machine are so terrible that it was allowed there was 





no iron-clad vessel solid enough to resist such a shock. 
What is very remerkable in this new engine of war is 
that it is not necessary for the enemy’s vessel to 
strike it in order to produce tho explosion, as with the 
Russian and American submarine torpedoes. The 
French system is surer, and, above all, more expe- 
ditious. The electric spark reaches the enemy’s vessel 
and destroys it with the rapidity of lightning. 








FACETIZ. 

Way has a cabman constantly cause to complain of 
the hardness of his lot ?—Because at the best of times 
his business is at a stand. 

Wary is playing chess a more exemplary occupa- 
tion than playing cards ?—Because you play at chess 
with two bishops, and at cards with four knaves. 

“ Joun,” said a troubled mother to her husband 
the other day, “ I do wish that George was a girl. If 
he wasa girl I think that he would bea nicer boy 
than he is now!” 


“ Sreew your heart,” said a considerate father to 
his son, “ for you are going now among some fascina- 
ting girls.” “ I would much rather steal theirs,” said 
the unpromising young man. 

A FEw days since a fellow was tried for stealing a 
saw, but he said he “only took itin ajoke. The 
justice asked how far he had carried it, and was 
answered, “ About two miles."—“ That is carrying 
the joke too far,” said the magistrate, and committed 
the prisoner. 

A country gentleman, walking in his garden, saw 
his gardener asleep in an arbour. “ What! you idle 
dog, asleep!” said the master. ‘You are not worthy 
that the sun should shine on you!” “I am truly 
sensible of my unworthiness,” answered the man, 
“ and therefore I laid myself down in the shade.” 


A MORNING CALL 

Mrs. and Miss Fitz Phipps looking out of parlour window : 

Juss F. P.(to her mamma): “La! there is that 
horrid Mrs. Snoozle at the door.” 

Eater Mrs, Snoozle : 

Mrs. and Miss F. P. (both exclaiming) : “ My dear 
Mxs. Snoozle, how glad we are to see you. We were 
just talking of you and hoping you would call soon.” 

Mrs. S.: “ Thank you, I am very well, with the ex- 
ception of my old complaint, the rheumatism.” 

Mrs. F. P.: “ Indeed I pity you, for I know you 
never complain without a cause.” 

(Desultory conversation respecting the weather and 
hatching of chickens in Dutch ovens, including a burst- 
ing lunch of a glass of sherry and sponge biscuit.) 

[£xit Mrs. 8. 

Mrs. and Miss F. P. (exclaiming) : “ How glad I am 
the horrid old woman has gone! What a time she al- 
ways stops, and invariably takes something to eat and 
drink.” 

A WELL-KNOWN banker, whose lower extremities 
were much afflicted with gout, was accosted one 
morning on the way to his office by an Irish beggar- 
woman for alms. He sharply refused her; but, un- 
daunted, she made another appeal to his feelings by 
heaving a deep sigh, and adding: “Ah! if your 
honour’s heart was as tender as your toes, you would 
give me something.” 


WHAT HAPPENED TO A QUAKER. 

Axovt thirty or forty years ago the following inci- 
dent is said to have happened : . 

A quaker who was considered well off, being pos- 
sessed of a goodly portion of this world’s goods, fell 
in love with a widow who kept a china shop not far 
from his residence. 

Friend Broadbrim used to visit the widow on the 
sly, for he durst not do it openly, for fear of incurring 
the censure of his brethren of the faith, the object of 
his admiration not being a quakeress. Accordingly 
he managed things in an underhand manner, 

The widow, who no doubt would have liked to 
marry him for his money, soon found out that was an 
ultimatum which could never be attained, as Mr. 
Quaker stood in such awe of the church that he was 
afraid to ally himself to the unrighteous. However, 
he made many efforts to convert ber, but they were 
of no avail. 

At last she began to grow tired of him, and to 
think what plan she could devise to get rid of him. 
One day, when he came to see her as usual, she told 
him to be sure and come to see her the next night, as 
she had something particular to say to him. 

Early the next night our staid gentleman came 
along, and after looking around to see if the coast was 
clear, knocked at the shop door and was admitted by 
the widow, who, smiling, led him through the shop 
to her parlour at the back, 

In the meantime she had let some of her friends 
into the secret of the quaker’s visits, and had secured 


—<—<——= 
their services to help to fix him; according she haj 
some of them stationed upstairs above her own ;, 
while others were posted outside. ™ 

The quaker was no sooner seated thar he hearj 
strange noise overhead, and on inquiring what »* 
the cause of it, was informed by the widow tha chy 
being poor had let out the upper portion of 4, 
house. Presently footsteps were heard descending ths 
stairs, and as the houses at that time were not built a 
the modern improvement plan, aud 4 person wiy 
wished to go into the street or yard, would have ty 0 
through the lower rooms in order to do 80, it was ey, 
dent that whoever was coming downstairs woyy 
have to pass through the foom in which the quaky 
and his inamorata were. This thought made jh, 
quaker feel rather nervous, in fact he felt very mug 
frightened at the prospect of being seen and recognize 
in such a place and position, and audibly express 
his fears. The widow told him to go out into the shop 
and she would let in the intruder. 

As soon as he got into the shop, in which there wy 
no light, somebody rapped loudly, and then opeus 
the door, and the quaker, in his hurry to get out ¢ 
sight, rushed in the dark against a heap of crockery 
standing on the floor, and as he was falling, happene} 
to stretch out both hands to save himself, he grasps] 
a shelf laden with crockery, which, giving way, cam: 
to the ground with him, making a most tremendoys 
crashing noise. Poor fellow, he was literally burig 
in creckery. 

The widow, when she heard the noise, rushed out, 
and seeing the havoc made in her stock-in-trade, com. 
menced to cry piteously, ealling the quaker by nang, 
reproaching and threatening to sue him for her ls 
property. 

As soon as he recovered himself he asked how much 
the crockery was worth ; to which she replied, sobbing, 
‘* Four hundred pounds,” which he paid withouy 
demur, sooner than be disgraced. 

The widow could not but chackle when she thought 
what a nice speculation she had made—her crockery 
not being worth more than ten pounds, 

The last that was heard of that quaker was when ls 
was cautioning his son in the following terms: 

“ Samuel, Samuel, beware of the widows !” 


A youne writer in Charivari, with a large stom 
under his arm, was stop the other day on the 
Boulevard by a friend, and asked what he was doing 
with the stone. He replied that he wished to sell 
his house, and had therefore got a sample of it with 
him in case he should accidentally come across 1 
buyer. 

Tue Parisian ladies have adopted a new method of 
silent language, and are able to tell the world by their 
waists the condition of their hearts—in a word, they 
have brought out a fashion which they call “ Perfect 
Contentment Sashes,” and it is to be presumed, ass 
natural consequence, that the larger the waist the 
more is their content. 

Tue Emperor of the French is going to give the 
Parisians something novel in the soldier way to play 
with. The idea struck him while he was in Algiers 
that: he would have a regiment or two of blacks of 
the most inky colour that could be found, and all to 
match. It will be a curious mingling of the colourof 
the population of the gay capital. 

Tue Christmas bill which the Emperor Maximilian 
will receive from the Emperor of the French will ru 
as follows :—His Majesty the Emperor of Mexico 
Louis Napoleon (arranger of Foreign affairs in all 
directions—distance ro object). For supplying mea 
and means, and working the diplomatic oracle to 
enable you to obtain the Mexican throne, commission 
included, £13,000,000. 

“ To-pay’s Times ?” said a boy selling papers last 
Saturday on the South-Western line; upon which 
passenger, attempting a witticism, cried out, “ What's 
the use of to-day’s Times? I'll give you a shilling for 
to-morrow’s/” and the boy immediately handed him 
the Sunday Times! The passenger refused to give 
him more than sixpence, but his . fellow-travelles 
made him keep his word, and give the sharp-witted 
lad a shilling. 

A Dry Leegacy.—Dr. Jasper Main, who lived in 
the reign of James I., was celebrated as a scholar and 
a wit. He displayed through lifea strong propensity 
for innocent raillery and practical jokes. Before he 
died he told his servant, who was sadly addicted to 
intemperance, that he had left him something that 
would make him drink. The servant concluded that 
something handsome had been left him ; but, after his 
master’s death, his disappointment was great in find- 
ing that his legacy consisted of nothing but a red 
herring. 

Lupicrovus INcipENt At AN Auction.—During tho 
present week Messrs. Ludlow and Daniell have beet 
conducting the annual sale of unclaimed articles 
the Goods Depét of the London and North-Western 





Railway, at Curzon Street, Birmingham. On Tuesday 
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; wntogethera mixed assemblage, and 
joensen Me eyes on the articles placed, as if by 
h “toil of magic, under the auctioneer’s hammer, a 
rte n present clambered on to the top of 
Jewish gentlema: P 
barrel. No one seems to have warned the gentle- 
man of the contents of the barrel, and certainly few, 
f any, ‘anticipated what followed, An article of a 
De aliarly enticing description was put forward. Com- 
vetition Was on tiptoe, as wasalso the individual on 
be barrel, when just as theauctioneer had pronounced 
ne last of the seducing words, “Going, going, gone! 
,e—the individual on the eminence—was observed to 
pply the hint to himself and to disappear. On search 
being made it was found that he had passed through 
ne cover of the barrel to the inside, which was nearly 
filled with oil. Of course he was taken out, but his 
ppearance provoked much metriment. The laughter, 
e are told, was much increased by the individual ex- 
pressing his determination to make aclaim against the 
company for damages ! 
A Pam or Suots—A Western hunter and his 
brother spent a year in and about the Rocky Moun- 
ing. They had two rifles, one bullet and one keg of 
nowder. With these, he says, they killed on an 
verage twenty-seven head of buffaloes aday. The 
‘act that they did all this with one bullet led to the 
ollowing cross-questioning: “ How did you kill all 
ese buffaloes with only one bullet?” “ Well, we 
ota buffalo; I stood on one side, and my brother 
om the other. Brother fired; the ball into the 
barrel of my Trifle. The next time I fired, and brother 
paught my ball in his rifle. We kept up the hunt for 
velve months, killing nearly two hundred buffaloes 
yer week, and yet brought home the same ball we 
tarted with.” 
How to Ger ovr or A DirFicutty.—An M.P., 
vho owned extensive estates, and possessed a con- 
iderable personal celebrity, was spending a few days 
t the residence of a noble family. There were 
everal interesting and accomplished young ladies in 
be family, to whom the honourable member, as in 
duty bound, showed every attention. Just as he was 
bout to take leave, the nobleman’s wife proceeded to 
consult him in a matter which, she alleged, was 
causing her no little distress. “It is reported,” said 
he countess, “that you are to marry my daughter 
—,and what shall we do?—what shall we say 
bout it?” “Oh,” quietly responded the considerate 
.P., “just say she refused me?” 
Tirtes FoR Or, Compantes.—On account of the 
apidity with which oil companies are formed, and 
order their engines, together with the difficulty they 
xperience in procuring a good title for their company, 
s well as for their land, we respectfully submit a few 
“taking” names. The poet has said that “a rose by 
ny other name would smell as sweet,” and so it 
night; but then we don’t want to appeal to any sense 
of smell in an oil company, nor, indeed, to any sease 
t all; consequently, either for a good dinner or a 
good name, give usa big mouthful :—All-Oak-let- 
her-rip-big-tank-and-derrick Oil Company; Horse- 
neck-and-heels-over-head-Burning Springs Company ; 
Musk-rat-trap-and-cat-fish-creck Oil and Mining 
ompany; ‘Tar-pitch-and-turpentine-homestead-Pe- 
roleum Company ; Tideout-Waiting-for-a-rise-on-the 
fats Big Auger Company; Wither-up-and-wither 
way Oil and Mining Company; Big-Rock-on-which 
the-Church-split-land-is-safe Oil Company; Hide- 
nd-seek-farm land, Coal, Gold, and Petroleum Com- 
pany ; Jersey well-to-do-and-hope-to-do-well-Big 
Bandy Company; Athens’-oil-and-Greece Lubricating 
cal Company;  Jonah’s-gourd-mining-and-some 
Pumpkins Oil Company. The origin of the latter 
hame may need some remarks by way of explanation, 
nd especially to parties who go in on “ ground floors,” 
and are not supposed to be acquainted with the work 
tom which this short biography is taken. 


MAXIMS. 
By our own Babbage. 
Ithas been observed that twe and two make four— 
but what for? 
Itis frequently argued that three twos make Bix; 
but then a Tough sea-voyage will do the same. 
The conjunction of four and four constitutes eight, 


but the union of a le i i 
Tive-Pae, couple is not always productive 


_ Musica Mems.—In composing a round you should 
‘Ways use circular notes. Why is the leader of the 
rehestra at the opera the most wonderful man of the 
3¢?—Because he beats Time.—Fun. 

Proverntar PutLosopuy.—A young friend of ours, 
!08e opinions derive a tinge of bitterness from the 
. er he imbibes, says that although it is quite true 
lat ‘one swallow does not make a summer,” a sum- 
ner like this makes one swallow—a good deal of 
iquid.—Fun, 
Rani Your Dury.—We hear that Sir James Fer- 
piston, Bart, M.P., intends to move for leave to 









































































































































bring in a bill to repeal the duty on marriage certifi- 
cates. A deputation of married ladies waited on the 
honourable baronet the other day, and suggested that 
the duty of obedience should also be repealed. The 
deputation tried to persuade Sir James to let them 
insert their clause in his bill, but he declined to let 
them have a finger in it.—Fun. 





BY THE RIVER. 


I stoop upon the margin of a stream, 
Watching the sunlight shadows dance and gleam 
Upon its placid breast, 
So calm in its sweet rest. 
I threw a pebble half-way from the shore, 
And saw its ruffled surface calm no more; 
But tiny wavelets from the centre went, 
And eddying circles with the shadows blent, 
And such, said I, is life: 
Sometimes all free from strife, 
The heart reposes, careless, happy, calm, 
Till some light trifle fills it with alarm, 
A pebble in the stream. 


A hazy cloud swept o’er the azure sky, 

The stream grew dark as it passed swiftly by: 
Isaw the shadow there, 
*T was dark where once twas fair. 

A little breeze came with the darkening cloud, 

The willows on the bank before it bowed, 

The troubled waters rippled ’gainst the shore, 

And plaintive sighed—“ We are at rest no more.” 
How much, said I, is this, 
Like life’s strange, fitful bliss : 

A little cloud, a breeze, sweep o’er the sky, 

And all our hopes and joys grow dark and die; 
As shadow on the stream. J. G. EL 





GEMS. 


Tue weakest spot in any manis where he thinks 
himself the wisest. 

Womas—the morning star of infancy, the day star 
of manhood, the evening star of age. 

Most of the shadows that cross our path through 
life are caused by standing in our own light. 

Pack your cares in as small a space as you can, s0 
that you can carry them yourself and not let them 
annoy others. 

Ir is easy enough to make sacrifices for those we 
love, but for our enemy, we have to struggle, and 
overcome self. Such a victory is noble. 








STATISTICS. 





Tue number of passengers conveyed on the Metro- 
politan Railway on Whit-Monday was 85,440. This 
is the highest number conveyed in one day since the 
opening of the line. 


THE annual amount of British produce and manu- 
factures exported to the Russian empire from the 
United Kingdom is inconsiderable, taking into account 
the extent of its territory and the magnitude of our 
imports from that country. The declared real value 
of late years has scarcely averaged three millions 
sterling per annum. The amount in 1864 was 
2,854,898/., or 159,622/, more than in 1863, or 783,980. 
more than in 1862. 

A work recently published in Paris gives, pro- 
fessedly on goo# authority, statistics of the cost of the 
Crimean war to each and all of the powers who en- 
gaged in it. During the twenty-two months of the 
war the lossés in killed, sick, and wounded, were, to 
France, 95,615 men; to England, 22,182; to Pied- 
mont, 2,194; to Turkey, 35,000; and to Russia, 
630,000, or, in all, 784,991. The same writer puts 
the expense of the war in money, including the cost 
of placing the Austrian Army on a war-footing, at no 
less than twenty-eight millions sterling. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





To MAKE LEATHER WATERPROOF AND FOR SorE 
Hanps.—The following recipe is the best thing ever 
tried; it improves the leather, and is also the 
best thing for rough or sore hands, caused by binding 
wheat or husking corn, Take one ounce of the 
balsam of copaiva, and one ounce of bees-wax, melt 
together and apply warm; rub it in with the 
hand. 

New Apuestve Tissve.—M. Fort, of Paris, pro- 
poses the following compound in lieu of the ordinary 
court plaster. Unlike the latter, it is flexible, not 
subject to cracks, and extremely cheap. Picked gum 
arabic, 75 grains; distilled water, 120 grains; glyce- 





rine in sufficient quantity. The gum is dissolved in 
the water, and to this solution a proportion of glyce- 
rine is added enough to give the mixture the consist- 
ence of syrup. The solution is then spread with a 
camel’s-hair brush on very smooth linen, which latter 
should be first gummed, to prevent the, solution from 
running through the meshes. The operation should 
be done rapidly, and the number of layers regulated 
aceording to the thickness required. It should be 
cut into strips, and slightly wetted with water before 
it is used. 


To Preseryz Woottens rrom Morus.— The 
simplest and best way of preserving woollens through 
the summer from the destruction of moths, is to wrap 
them well up, after brushing and beating them, in 
cotton or linen cloths. The moths can pass neither. 
Two covers, well wrapped around, and secured 
from the air, will be sufficient. An old sheet will 
answer. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tne Queen has now eight grandchildren, six of 
whom are boys. 

Tue French think that it is as delicate a compliment 
to the Emperor of the French as has as yet been paid 
to him, apropos of the Life of Cesar, that the Queen of 
England has placed the name of the English translator 
of his Majesty’s work upon the list’ of those who are 
recipients of literary pensions. 

Tue French papers speak, with what right we will 
not inquire, of a pretty thing said by the Priuce of 
Wales to the Count de Lagrange before the dinner to 
which the latter was invited. The Prince pointed to 
his necktie, blue and red, and the knot in it, and said, 
“Count, this is the knet which ties England and 
France together from henceforth.” 

A curious story is told of a marquis who let his 
house, in 1862, for 20,000 francs, on the condition 
that the rent should be doubled if Florence became 
the capital of Italy. That event having now oc- 
curred, the marquis claimed the fulfilment of the 
contract, but the tenant refused, on the ground that 
Florence had become the capital under circumstances 
which the marquis could not have foreseen when tho 
contract was made. The matter was eventually 
brought before a court of law, and the marquis gained 
his suit. 





TRAIN COMMUNICATOR 


An improved method of communication between 
passengers, guard, and engine driver of a railway 
train, has been invented and patented by Mr. J. C. 
Stovin, of White Lodge, Whitehead Grove, Chelsea. 
It consists of wood or other material, permanently 
fixed on the top, one, or both sides of the centre 
compartment of any carriage, opposite to which at a 
regulated distance, and fixed to a plate of metal, is an 
arm or signal, with the handle inside the centre com- 
partment of the carriage, upon pulling which the arm 
is raised, bearing the signal requisite, that is, a lamp 
by night, or a circular disc by day, either of which 
would hang suspended from the cross bar or centre of 
the fork. The signal would be raised to the height 
requisite to make it visible to the guard from his raised 
box at the end of the train, or to the engine-driver, if 
so desired, from a looking-glass placed between the 
eyes of the wind-guard, or slightly elevated above it, 
so as to command a view of the whole length of the 
train. The engine driver, standing in his usual posi- 
tion, that is to say, with his back to the train, would 
in this glass see reflected the tops of all his carriages, 
and consequently the signal when raised. According 
to its colour it would indicate to stop at the next sta- 
tion or immediately. The same colour that indicated 
this to the engine driver would either tell the guard 
to come at the next station or immediately. Te do 
this it would require the carriages to be fitted with 
two signals, of different colours. 

Should one signal be considered sufficient, the contre 
lamp and socket, now used on each carriage, might be 
adapted for the purpose,and be understood, when 
raised extinguished by day, or lit up at night, as 
simply calling the guard. This plan would save all 
expense of extra lamps or signals. The signal, fixed 
over the centre of each carriage, could be used by 
passengers quite as effectively in any compartment of 
the same carriage; by turning the handle of a small 
rack wheel, connected with a strong wire, and con- 
veyed through a brass tube to the centre compartment 
it would raise the signal as effectively as if the 
person turning the wheel had hold of the signal 
itself, and the stop on the wheel would secure it when 
raised. It is intended that the signal, when raised, 
should lean over from the engine, as its own form and 
and the wind acting upon it would tend to keep it in 
its place until secured by a strap provided and 
fixed near the handle. This would be required for 





the ceutre compartment only. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


IcroramMus—The Latin rendering of the words is ‘‘ Amor 
Pro amor.” 

Inqutrern—Apply at the General Registry Office for Sea- 
men, London Bridge, 

ALEXANDRA.—The pay of all petty officers is regulated by 
their rating on the ship's books. 

Turrza.— Yes, you may call a cameo a gem; and also an 
Gntaglio. The handwriting is very good. 

H. S. Martix.—We can only refer you to the notification 
at foot of this page, respecting MSS. forwarded to us for 
perusal t 

An Amartiovs Youne Max.—An application to the prin- 
‘cipal of the University in question will obtain for you all the 
desired information, 

W. Lez.—We regret that we cannot avail ourselves of the 
‘poem entitled “ The Beauties of Nature,” which is declined 
with thanks. 

C. R—Obviously, the best place to make the inquiry which 
you have put to us, is at the office of the railway contractors 
named. 

C. W. S.—Covers for binding Taz Lowpon Reaper can be 
obtained direct from the publisher, or by order through any 
bookseller or newsvendor. 

A Cierx.—The term “bank” comes from baneo, a bench ; 
benches being originally erected in market places, or other 
public resorts, for the convenience of money dealers. 

FaepericK H., a son of Neptune, who is twenty-one years 
of age, with fair hair and blue eyes, offers himself to any 
young lady who will favour him with a matrimonial com- 
munication. 

Kemp.—The simple reason why discount is different from 
interest is that discount is the sum subtracted from any 
given amount before or when due, and interest is the sum 
added to an amount after it has become due. 

0. C. L—The term insect is applied to invertebrate 
animals, because it has reference to the ingected, or divided, 
appearance of the body; hence in English we have insect, 
in French insec?é, and in German insecten. 

Caput.—The difference between the terms “ idiotcy ” and 
“ fatuity " is, that “fatuity” is the state of defective intellect 
produced late in life, while “ idiotcy " is the want of mental 
ower originally. 

H. B. C.—“ Hue and Cry” was the old common law pro- 
cess of pursuing with horn and voice all persons accused 
as felons. The “hue and cry” has fallen into disuse; but 
it may still be legally raised. 

J. W.—The properties of hydrogen gas are that it is 
colourless, inodorous, insipid, and resists condensation ; 
tion ; it is indecomposable, and simple or elementary in its 
character. It is the lightest body in nature. 

8. R. F.—Bride-cake originated in the old Roman custom, 
ealled “confarreation,” or dividing a symb>lical cake of 
wheat and barley between the husband and wife. (Hand- 
writing not good.) 

A. Z—“The golden rule” may certainly be used in tho 
sense of “ doing unto others as you would that they should 
do unto you ;” but it is strictly understood to bear reference 
to the rule of three, on account of its universal use. 

T. R. E—We have only one rule respecting literary con- 
tributions forwarded to us for perusal ; and it is plainly set 
forth at the foot of this page. We do not answer correspon- 
dents privately through the post-office. 

W. Savace.—There is not the slightest difficulty in finding 
a solicitor in whose hands to place your case; but as we 
mever give the addresses of, nor recommend, professional 
men, we cannot otherwise assist you than by referring you 
to the “ Law List” or the “ Directory.” 

Exsre, who is seventeen years of age, rather tall, of fair 
complexion, with brown hair, blue eyes, and is very good- 
tempered, wishes to correspond with a gentleman who is 
tall, dark, and moderately good-looking, with a view to 
matrimony. 

Arrep S. and Caar.es W. have strangely mistaken the 
object and character of the matrimonial announcements in 
our columns. Their communication is of so widely different 
a kind, that we cannot comply with their request for its 
insertion. 

O. N.—1. The least chapter in the Bible is the 117th 
Psalm. 2. The 21st verse of the 7th chapter of Ezra has all 
the letters of the alphabetin it. 3. The 19th chapter of the 
= Book of Kings and the 37th chapter of Isaiah are 
alike. 

B. B.—It is not strictly correct to say that Harvey dis- 
covered the circulation of the blood. He merely contirmed 
what was declared, but only partly demonstrated, by two 
medical writers (Servetus and Cisalpinus), who wrote and 
experimented nearly a hundred years before him. 

J. Duttmay.—The reply given to “C. C. S.” was correct 
The early history both of clocks and watches is enveloped 
in so much obscurity, that it is impossible to point out with 
any degree of exactitude a particular period or date when 
they were invented. An author who has written more on 
the subject than any other person concludes his remarks 
with the belief—for which there appear to be good grounds 
—that the striking clock placed by Henry de Wyck on the 
palace of the Emperor Charles V. could not be considered 
the invention of one man or veriod, but the result of suc- 
cessive discoveries, You have confounded the meaning of 


tne two terms clock and horologium; the! latter was well- 
known in very early times, but as the term was generaHy 
applied to a clock as well as a dial, nothing decisive can be 
inferred from its use; the conclusion being that a regulated 
horological machine is by no means of so ancient a date as 
some writers suppose. 

O. J. W., who is nineteen years of age, rather tall, and 
good-looking, with dark hair and eyes, and respectably con- 
nec! hes to correspond with a young lady who is pre- 
possessing in ap ce, of a lively disposition, good- 
tempered, and belongs to a respectable family. 

Wim B., who is twenty years of age, 5 ft 6 in. in 
height, with fair complexion, dark brown hair, and hazel 
eyes, wishes to correspond matrimonially with a young lady 
who is about the same age, good-tempered, well-educated, 
fond of music, and qualified to make home happy. 

ALEXANDER would be glad to exchange cartes and corre- 
spond matrimonially with a ry J lady from twenty-five to 
thirty years of ago, pretty, good-looking, religious, domesti- 
cated and possess’ £200 or £300. Is a widower, thirty 
years of age, with one little girl, and has a good and respect- 
able business in a town in Wales. 

E. D., a young lady, eighteen years of age, wishes to 
exchange cartes and enter into a matrimonial engagement 
with a gentleman, not under twenty-two ysars of age. Is 
well educated, has dark hair and eyes, and is considered 
good-looking. The gentleman should be also well educated, 
tall, and good-looking. 

IN THE NIGHT. 
From far dim field and dimmer wood, 
Slow shrouding all things from our view, 
The wreathing mist of evening drew 
Around, and wrapped us where we stood. 


And like one sound of varied tone, 

The murmur of a brooklet’s fall 

Came blended with the corncrake’s call, 
O’er near home meadows yet unmown. 


I spake, in answer to a charge— 
“Of faults of youth say little, love— 
Say nothing, for they nothing prove ; 
Mere thumb-marks on a page’s marge. 


“TI have been somewhat weak, no doubt, 
But the strong germ my spirit held— 
The kernel of true vigour—swelled, 

And crowded aught of weakness out. 


“Then what I was, butam no more, 
Tell not, I say; nor even think 
Of me as one who touched a brink— 
A fatal brink—and fell not o'er.” 


She listened, looking through the night, 
As if her fond and earnest gaze 
Had pierced the dreamy evening haze, 
And found some new far-off delight. 


Then murmaring something soft and low, 
She fondly crept into my arms, 
Like one who hed from false alarms 
Returns to find them doubly so. 


And all that balmy summer eve, 
Slow wandering through the woodlands wide 
She nestled closer to my side, 

As though she'd never care to leave. 


T. P.—No; “epoch” and “era” do not mean the same 
thing. An “epocs” is a certain point generaliy determined 
by some very remarkuble event, from which time is 
reckoned; the years computed after that period are called 
an “era.” Thus, the birth of Christ being an * epoch,” the 
years reckoned from that event are called the Christian 
“ era.” 


P Wg. 
discoverable bythe action of aquafortis. A cubic foot y 
therefore cover about 402,640,000 square inches, Which ging 
a thickness for the coating of gold of about 1-233, 0994, at 
inch. Gold suffers no change by exposure to air or moj . 
even when heated. It melts at about 2,016 of Fahr, pom 
ing to Daniell’s ‘pyrometer, and when in fusion i is of 
brilliant green colour. Itis scarcely at all volatile, and mn’ 
long be kept in fusion in a furnace without losing woi), 
but when it is melted by the heat of a lens, a plate of tlre 
held over it at some inches distance becomes gilt by ity 
Cooling, 


vapour. It contracts more than any other metal in 
and crystallizes in octohedrons. 

Jvvents is anxious, with a view to a matrimonial engage, 
ment, to make the acquaintance of a lady who is betwee 


sixteen and eighteen years of age, a Protestant, pre ad 
amiable, a lady by birth and education, and who Would nog 
object to along courtship. ‘“Juvenis” is eighteen year tt 
age, 5 ft. 10in. in height ; says nothing on the score of pe. 
sonal advantages, but states that in a few years he rill 
have a good income, and be able to supply all the comfory 
a wife may require. 

A Carepoytan.—There has been @ world of controy, 
(which we cannot here go into) about the origin and may. 
ing of the terms Gael and Celt ; the latter term you may phe 
nounee KXelt, if you like—that having been, indeed, thy 
former pronunciation of it’ The most probable origin y 
Celt is that which connects it with the Guellic cavill, a woo}, 
whence caoltich, a ple dwelling in a wooded country, 
This is also the origin commonly assigned to the term (als. 
donians, which is supposed to be Caoildaoine, literally “ wogg 
people.” 

LC.S.—The rule for determining the Sunday dominiay 
letter is simply this:—In our present calendar the daysy 
the week are distinguished by the first seven letters of thy 
alphabet—A, B, C, D, E, F, G@; and the rule for applying 
those letters is opr | to put“ A” for the first day of ty 
year, whatever it be; “B” for the second, and so on in sy. 
cession, to the seventh. Shouki the tirst of January» 
Sunday, the domiinical or Sunday letter for that year wi 
be “A,” the Monday letter “ B," &c.; and as the numberg 
lettera is the same as that of the days of the week, 4A” wij 
fall on every Sunday, “ B" on every Monday, &., through. 
out the year. 

J. J. L.—Gtass may be gilt by the following simp) 
method:—Dissolve some isinglass in water by means of 
heat, evaporate the liquid, and allow it to crystallize Re 
dissolve some of the crystal, and after making the mixtuy 
of the usual consistence of glue, dip into it a piece of cla 
chamois leather, which is to be drawn only once over thy 
parts of the glass that are to be gilt. Lay on the gold leaf, 
which will adhere, and allow the whole to dry. On this 
coating of gold another may be placed, in a similar manner, 
being careful to draw the isinglass only once and lightly 
over the former coating. It will be generally necessary » 
repeat the process a third time, 


CommustcatTioxs Reckivep:— 

A. S. O. will be happy to exchange cartes and matrimonial 
communications with * D. E.”’ (No. 101.) 

Freperic W. is anxious to exchange cartes de visite witt 
“ Eliza” with a view to matrimony. Is twenty-two yearso 
age, 6 ft. 6} in. in height, and considered good-looking. 

D. H. will be happy to exchange matrimonial communic- 
tions with “ Wilhelm.” 1s éighteen years of age, tall, fiir, 
amiable in temper, and has received a good English edu 
tion, but has no fortune, 

S. E. P. is willing to correspond and exchange cartes with 
with “A. B. C.,” with a view to matrimony, and would a 
object to an early marriage; is forty-five years of age, st 
has no income, but would make a kind and affectiouss 
wife, 

M.C., who merely intimates that she is good-temperi, 
well educated, and as the daughter of a highly respectable 
trad possesses business habits, would have no obje- 





Samvuet A. is desirous of receiving a matri ial intro- 
duction to a young lady, about sixteen to eighteen years of 
age, 5 ft. in height, and good tempered, &c. Is nineteen 
years of age, 5 ft. 7 in. height, tolerably good-looking, neither 
dark, nor fair, but having light brown hair and moustache, 
and being affectionate and very good tempered. Cartes de 
visites to be exchanged. 

D. N. B.—The law affecting the use of locomotives on 
common roads will be much modified by the provisions of 
a bill on the subject, which has already passed the House of 
Coramons, and will probably become law before the close 
of the present session of Parliament. It is entitled the 
“Locomotives on Highways Bill,” and in it you will find all 
the information desired. 

Litir, having a very natural objection to the “doom of 
old maidism,” intimates that she would be happy to enter 
into a matrimonial correspondence with a gentieman, even 
though he were the very crustiest of bachelors. Is twenty- 
one years of age, but does not look more than sixteen, 
very petite, and considered very pleasant and prepossessing. 
(“ Lillie” would not object to receive matrimonial overtures 
from “OC. W. D.” in No. 109.) 

O. W. S., who is in a government situation, with a salary 
of £150 per annum, and has also the near prospect of suc- 
ceeding to £500 a year, will be happy to exchange cartes and 
matrimonial communications with a young lady. Is twenty 
years of age, 5 ft. 10¢in. in height, with brown hair and 
blue eyes, is well educated, of gentlemanly appearance, and 
not of irregular habits. (‘‘C. W.S.” would be glad to hear 
from “ Annie St. Clair,” No. 110.) 

H. W. Expuiystoxe.—Candidates for appointment in the 
Department of Director of Engineering and Architectural 
Works in Somerset House, or the Royal Dockyards, arc ex- 
amined by the Civil Service Commissioners in writing from 
dictation, arithmetic (including vulgar and decimal frac- 
tions), architectural drawing, English composition, and 
writing outa précis. To your other inquiry, apply at Her 
Majesty's Stationery Office. 

Inqurrer.—Gold is nearly as soft as lead; its specific 
gravity is 193 Itisso extremely malleable that one grain 
may be extended over fifty-six squareinches of surface, gold 
leaf being about 1-280,000 of an inch in thickness. Gold is 
also exceedingly ductile, a single grain may be drawn out 
into 500 feet of wire; in point of tenacity itis inferior to 
iron, copper, platinum, and silver; a wire 0789 of a line in 
diameter is capable of supporting about 150lbs. In some 
descriptions of gilding,a grain of gold will cover about 40 
square inches without leaving a single aperture bare that is 





perceptible to the naked eye or to maguifying glasses, or 


tion to enter into a matrimonial correspondence with 
“ Charles T.” f 

“ H. ¥.” would be happy to correspond matrimonially witt 
“R. G.” Is thirty-eight years of age, of medium height, with 
fair complexion ; possesses a good temper and kind dispos- 
tion, is well ed da, p bl] ted, and in every 
way calculated to make his home happy. Ai 

A Reporter will be happy to exchange cartes de visile with 
“ Eliza,” with a matrimonial view (or, in case “ Eliza” dos 
not respond, with any young lady who is affectionate al 
good-tempered). Is twenty-one years of age, 5 ft 8}in 2 
height, and considered rather good-looking. , 

J. P. will be happy to enter into a matrimonial com 
spondence and exchange cartes with “ Ethel.” Is nineteet 
years of age, good-looking, of faircomplexion, and blue eyes, 
with light curly hair, and can speak French and Germm 
fluently, and command an excellent situation with salary 
of £200 a year. : ; 

Mamre thinks she would make “R. G.” a very suitable wil 
being fond of, and having been accustomed to young chil 
dren for many years. Is thirty-one years of age, 5 ft 5it 
ia height, of dark complexion, with brown hair, of a cheer 
disposition, and very domesticated. Carte de visite req 
as a preliminary. F 

Eowaae and Jonn respond to “Rose” and “Lil. 
“ Edward,” who is twenty-one years of age, of middle 
height, considered good-looking, would like to commences 
matrimonial correspondence with “ Rose.” “John,” who § 
nineteen years of age, rather tall, and also considered bers 
looking, would prefer to correspond matrimonially 
“ Lily.” Both are. very respectable, and in good circu 
stances, and feel quite sure they would make good hi 
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Strand, by J. E. Genpek. 
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